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POSITION OF WORDS 



IN 



LATIN COMPOSITIONS 
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, The great mystery of the position of words in the Lsjtin 
tongue lies principally in these two points, viz. 

1. That the word governed be placed before the word which 
governs it. 

2. That the word agreeing be placed after the word with 

which it agrees. 

i. • • 

These two may be termed the maxims of position ; and 
from them result various rales, which may be- conveniently 
divided into two classes, viz. 

1. Rules resulting from the government of words. 

2. Rules resulting from the agreement of words. 
To which add a third class, viz. 

3. Miscellaneous rules, not reducible to either of the two 
classes foregoing. 



. * The following Roles an from Lyne*s Latin Primer. 



\I POSITION. 

RULES CF POSITION. 
CLASS I. 

BULKS RESULTING FROM TUB GOVERNMENT OF WORDS. 

Rule I. A verb in the infinitive mode (if it be governed) 
is usually placed before the word which governs it 

II. A noun in an oblique ease is commonly placed before, 
the word which governs it ; whether that word be a verb, or 
another noun-substantive, adjective, or participle. 

lit. Dependenrctames, a* weft as ttfijgie words, are placed 
before the principal finite verb, on which such clauses do 
mainly depend. « 

IV. The finite verb is commonly placed last in its own 
clause 



V. Preposition* usually precede the cases governed by 

CLASS It 

RCLES RESULTING FROM THE AGREEMENT OF WORDS. 

• ■ . 

VI. First Concord. The finite verb is usually placed after 
its nominative case, sometimes at the distance of many words. 

- • i 

VIL Acond'Cmcord. The adjective *er participle if com- 
monly placed after the substantive with which at agrees. 

VIII. Tkwd CbfMwrdL The ttfattve k commonfy placed 
after the antecedent with which it agrees. 

IX. Third Concord. The relative is placed as near to the 
antecedent as possible. 

CLASS lit. 

MISCELLANEOUS RULES. 

X. Admfa. Adverbs are placed before* rattier than after, 
the words to which they belong. 



PQSITION. Til 

XL Adverbs. Adverbs are in general placed nnme»liaiely 
before the words to which they belong; no extraneous words 
coining between. 

XII. IgUur, autcm, ernm, etiam, are very seldom placed first 
in a clause or sentence. The enclitics owe, ne 9 ee f are never 
placed first 

XIII. Tamen is very often and* elegantly placed after the 
first, second, or third word of the clause in which it stands. 

XTV. Connected words should go together ; that is, they 
may not be separated from one another by words that are ex- 
traneous, and have no relation to them. 

XV. Cadence, The cadence, or concluding part of a 
clause or sentence,* should very seldom consist of mono- 
syllables. 

XVI. So for as other rules and perspicuity will allow, in 
the arrangement and choice of words, when the foregoing 
ends with a vowel, let the next begin with a consonant ; and 
vice versd. 

'XVII. In general a-redundancy of short words most be 
avoided. 

XVIII. In general a redundancy of long words must be 
avoided. 

XIX. 9k general there must be no redundancy of long 
measures. 

XX. In general there must be no redundancy of short 
* measures. 

XXI. The last syllables of the foregoing word must not be 
the same as the first syllables of the word following. 

XXII. Many words, which bear the same quantity, which 
begin alike or end alike, or which have (he same character- 
istic letter in declension or conjugation, (many such words,) 
may not come together. 



INTRODUCTORY 



LATIN EXERCISES. 



ETYMOLOGY. 



PIRST DECLENSION* 



1. A muse. 2. Of water. 3. To 
a pen. 4. A chest. 5. O want 
6. With a sting. 

1. Helmets. 2. Of axes. 3. 
To grandmothers. 4.* Whales. 
5. O beasts. 6. From chains. 

1. Souls, 2. Of goddesses. 3. 
To daughters. 4. Mares. 5. O 
female servants. 6. With freed- 
women. 

1. The north wind. 2. Of a 
turban. 3. To Penelope. 4. 
/Sneas. 5. O Anchises. 6L In 
oratory. . 

1 . To winter. 2. With a beard. 
3. By slander. 4. 1 beheld a cot- 
tage. 5. Of a comedy. 6. 1 hear 
a harp. 

1. In chests. 2. Of pigeons. 
3. To the boats. 4. He hunts 
wild beasts. 5. Flames. 

1. A bride. 2. In the stars. 3. 
Of trumpets. 4. To a violet 5. He 
eultivates the earth. 6. vipers. 

1 



1. Musa. 2. Aqua. 
3.Penna. 4. Area (ace). 
5. Inopia. 6. Funda. 

1. Galea. 2. Ascia. 
3. Avia. 4. Balaena (ace.). 
5. Bellua. 6. Catena. 

1. AnTma. 2. Dea. 
3. Filia. 4. Equa (ace). 

5. Famula. 6. Liberta. 

'1. Boreas. 2. Tiaras. 
3. Penelope. 4. ^Eneas 
(ace.). 5. Anchises. 6. 
Rhetorica. 

1. Bruma. 2. Barba. 
3. Calumnia. 4. Vidi 
casa (ace). 5. Comoedia. 

6. Audio cith&ra. 

1. Cista. 2. Columba. 
3. Cymba. 4. Venatur 
fera. 5. Flamma. 

1. Sponsa. 2. Stella. 
3. Tuba. 4. Vioja. 5. 
CoUt terra. 6. Vipera. 



LATIN EXERCISES. 



7. A victim. 8. To daughters. 7. Victima. 8. Naia. 
9. To number the stars. 9. Dinumerare Stella. 



SECOND DECLENSION. 



1. A father-in-law. 2. Of an 
armour-hearer. 3. To a man. 

4. An elder. 5. O Vulcan. 
6. With a son-in-law. 

1. Boys. 2. Of knives. 3. To 
the Spaniards. 4. Masters. 5. 
O servants. 6. In the fields. 

1. Judges. 2. Of the south 
wind. 3. To a workman. 4. The 
men. 5. O Bacchus. 6. With 
serpents. 

1. A heap. 2. Of a kettle. 
3. To a reed. 4. A wand. 5. 
elephant. 6. In a year. 

1. Horses. 2. Of rivers. 3. To 
the ravens. 4. Men-servants. 

5. O wolves. 6. With hooks. 

1. A patron. 2. With philoso- 
phers. 3. To rocks. 4. I love 
sleep. 5. O spears. 6. A bride- 
groom. 

1. A shrine. 2. With a grain. 
3. To the chin. 4. A member. 
5. O silver. 6. In a temple. 

] . Horace. 2. Of Androgeos. 
3. To Evander. 4. Delus. 5. 
Virgil. 6. From Athos. 



1. Socer. 2. Armiger. 
3.Vir. 4. Presbyter (ace). 
5. Mulciber. & Gener. 

1. Puer. 2. Culter. 
3. Iber. 4.Magister (ace). 
5. Minister. 6. Ager. 

1. Arbiter. 2. Auster. 
3. Faber. 4. Vir (ace). 
5. Liber. 6. Coluber. 

l.Acervus. 2.Cacabus. 
3. Calamus. 4. Caduceus 
(ace). 5. Barrus. 6. An- 
nus. 

1. Equus. 2. Fluvius. 

3. Corvus. 4. Famulus 
(mce). 5. Lupus. 6. Ha- 
mus. 

1. Patronus. 2. Phi- 
losophus. 3. Scopiilus. 

4. Amo somnus. 5. Spa- 
ms. 6. Sponsus. 

1. Adytum. 2.Granum. 
3. Mentum. 4. Membrum 
(ace). 5. Argentum. 6. 
Delubrum. 

1. Horatius. 2. Andro- 
geos. 3. Evandrus. 4. 
Delus or Delos (ace). 5. 
Virgilius. 6. Athos. 



THIRD DECLENSION, 



1. A riddle. 2. Of a charter. 
3. To a poem. 4. A theme. 
5. By a pedigree. 

1. Shields. 2. Of robbers. 



1. ^Enigma. 2. Diplo- 
ma. 3. Poema. 4. The- 
ma (ace). 5. Stemma. 

1. Anclle. 2. Latro 



XTYMOLOGY. 3 

3. To volunteers. 4. The ships. 3. Volo. 4. Navis (ace). 

5. O wounds. 6. With gifts. 5. Vulnus. 6. Munus. 

1. A key. 2. With money. 1. Clavis. 2. JEa. 3. 

3. To the breast. 4. Of a hero. Pectus. 4. Heros. 5. Lar- 

^ 5. We bestow honours. 6. O gimur honos. 6. Vox. 

voice. 7. Of a crime. 8. Kinds. 7. Scelus. 8. Genus. 9. 

9. Of a river. 10. With a lever. Amnis. 10. Vectis. 

1. To the king. 2. In the 1. Rex. 2. Nox. 3. 

% night. 3. Of a silk-worm. 4. In Bombyx. 4. Juventus. 

youth. 5. Of a bone. 6. To the 5. Os. 6. Os. 7. Amat 

mouth. 7. He loves praise, laus. 8. Fraus. 9. Ser- 

8. O fraud. 9. Of a serpent. pens. 

* 1. Trees. 2. Of the jaws. l.'Arbos. 2. Faux. 

3. With a young man.^ 4. Of 3. Adolescens. 4. Epi- 

epigrams. 5. To oxen. 6. To gramma. 5. Bos. 6. Tro- 

Trojan women. 7. With Capys. as. 7. Gapys. 8. Paris. 

8. O Paris. 9. With corn. 10. 9. Far. 10. Rtficit navis. 

He repairs the. ship. 11. With 11. Vis. 
force. 

1. The seats. 2. From Pra> 1. Sedfle. 2. Pnraeste. 
neste. 3. In the tower. 4. Of 3. Turns. 4. Urt*. 5. 
cities. 5. O Trojans. 6. With Tros. G.Poema. 7. Lam- 
poems. 7. The torches. 8. Of pas (accX 8. Ci vitas, 
states. 9. He hears Pan. 10. 9. Audit Pan. 10. Bcetis. 
From the Guadalquiver. 

1. To the breast. 2. In the 1. Pectus. 2. Rus. 3. 

country. 3'. Lamps. 4. Of a Lampas. 4. Metamorpho- 

change, 5. Of Macedonians, sis. 5. Macedo. 6. Civ- 

6. States. 7. In the night. 8. In Ttas. 7. Nox. 8. Canalis. 
a fall of water. 9. Of a sun-beam. 9. Jubar. 10. AprTlis. 

10. In April. 11. Of a snail. 11. Limax. 12. Rex. 

12. To a king. 13. Of peace. 13. Pax. 14. Styx. 
14. Of Styx. 

1. In a marsh. 2. Of a wound. 1. Palus. 2. Vulnus. 

3. To virtue. *4. Of a hare. 3. Virtus. 4. Lepus. 5. 

5. tree. 6. The Graces. 7. Of Arbos. 6.Charis. 7. Eos. 

the morning. 8. Circles. 9. Of 8. Orbis. 9. Areas. 10. 

an Arcadian. 10. Of giants. Gigas. 11. Ceres. 12. 

11. Of Ceres. 12. With soldiers. Miles. 13. Palmes. 14. 

13. Of a vine-branch. 14. In a Conclave. 15. Diadema 
room. 15. To a crown. 16. By 16. Jus. 17. Pars, 
right 17. With a part 



LATIN EXEftCtSES. 



FOURTH DECLENSION. 



1. An access. 2. Of a song. 
3. To chance. 4. An assembly. 
5. O pride. 6. With a blast. 

1. Expenses. 2. Of the waves. 
3. To the fruits. 4. Senses. 

5. O fears. 6. With ceremonies. 
1. Of dress. 2. In forests. 

3. To hearing. 4. I know the 
countenance. 5. O laughter: 

6. With gain. 

1. A needle. 2. # Of a house. 
3. To an old woman. 4. A fig. 
5. O hands. 6. In dens. 

1. Hands. 2. Of store-houses. 
3. To the lakes. 4. To galleries. 
5. O tribes. 6. With spits. 

1. Knees. 2. At home. 3. To 
a bow. 4. From home. 5. I 
revisit the lakes. 



1. AdJftus. 2. Castas 
3. Casus. 4. Coetus (ace.). 
5. Fastus. 6. Flatus. 

1. Sumptus. 2. Fluctus. 
3. Fructos. 4. Sensus 
{ace). 5. Metus. 6. Ritas. 

1. Cultus. 2. Saltus. 
3. Auditus. 4. Scio vul- * 
tus. 5. Risus. 6. Ques* 
tus. 

1. Acus. 2. Domus* 
3. Anus. 4. Ficus (ace). 
«S. Manus. 6. Specus. 

1. Manus. 2. Penus. 
3. Laeus. 4. Porticus. 
5. Tribus. 6..Veru. 

1. Genu. 2. Domus. 
3. Arcus. 4. Domus. 5 
Reviso lacus. 



FIFTH DECLENSION. 



I. The faefc. 2. Of an appear- 
ance. 3. To destruction. 4. A 
thing. 5. O day. 6. With gore. 

1. Faces. 2. Of things. 3. To 
days. 4. The appearances. 5. O 
ho|>es. 6. With things. 



1. Facies. 2. Species. 
3. Pernicies. 4. Res (ace.). 
5. Dies. 6. Sanies. 

1. Facies. 2. Res. 3 
Dies. 4. Species (ace). 
5. Spes. 6. Res. 



MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES IN ALL THE DECLENSIONS. 



1. In a hall. 2. A servant. 
3. To a son-in-law. 4. I cut*. 
branch. 5. Of the ocean. 6. A 
lamp. 7. Of deceit. 8. I bran- 
dish a sword. 9. Of a pair of scis- 
sors. 10. For honour. 11. Of 
ages. 12. By the appearance. 
13. The surface. 14. 1 called an 
assembly. 15. By a nod. 16. In a 
consumption. 17. To a soothsayer. 



1. Aula 1 . 2. Minister*. 
3.Gener*. 4.€taforaftnus 2 . 
6. Oce&iius*. 6. Lyehnus* 
(awe.). 7. Dolus 2 . 8. V&ro 
Madras*. 9. Forfex*. 10. 
Decus*. 11. JE&P. 12. 
Species 5 . 13. fftapefrifeies*. 

14. Cwmocam ceetus*. 

15. Nutus 4 . 16. Tabeft* 
17, Yates 8 . 



ETYMOLOGY. 



1. Hatred. 2. To a garland. 

3. By a decree of the senate. 

4. In silk. 5. With a thousand 
sestertii. 6. For a calf. 7. To a 
thrush. 8. In a cavern. 9. Of 
harps. 10. Comedies. II. I have 
heard the bells. 12. To the mis- 
tress of a family. 13. With fireed- 
women. 14. For Anchises. 15. 
In life. 16. To the sun. 

1. 1 give an opinion. 2. In a 
legion. 3. To goddesses. 4. With 
turbans. 5. A rush. 6. To a 
xock. 7. Of a wall. 8. At home. 
9. O horn. 10. To preeminence. 
11. I hear thunder. 12. I saw 
the lightning. 13. A daughter- 
in-law. 14. Of weeping. 15. To 
Capys. 16. With a Samnite. 

1 . In a little boat. 2. To states. 
3. Of enemies. 4. J$y the house- 
hold gods. 5. In a tower. 6. Of 
cities. 7. Of Thracians. 8. For 
oxen. 9. With a poem. 10. To 
the commonwealth. 11. Of epi- 
grams. 12. O. parents. 13. Of 
souls departed. 14. Of a sieve. 
15. To a son-in-law. 16. Of An- 
chises. 17. Of a hall. 18. With 
a surety. 

1. He threw a stone. 2. O 
Virgil. 3. Of the' Georgics. 4. 
With a distaff. 5. In a green fig. 
6. To spikenard. 7. Of a sap- 
phire. 8. I ask a vote. . 9. Of a 
desert. 10. To a church. 11. 
With a style. 12. By the mast 
of .a ship. 13. In a balance. 
14. To daughters. 15. For souls. 
16. 1 behold Ossa. 17. O iEtna. 

1. Of oak. 2. By delays. 3. Of 
men. 4. To villains. 5. In a 



1. Odium 8 . 2. Sertum*. 
3. Senatus-consultum 8 . 4 
Sericum*. 5. Sestertium 1 . 

6. Vitulus 8 . 7. Turdus". 

8. Caverna 1 . 9. Cithara 1 . 
10. Comcedia 1 . 11. Audivi 
campana 1 . 12. Mater-fa- 
milias. 13. Liberta 1 . 14. 
Anchises 1 . 15. Vita 1 . 16. 
Phoebus 2 . 

l.Do opinio*. 2.Legio*. 
3. Dea 1 . 4. Tiaras 1 . 5. 
Scirpus 9 . 6. Scopulus*. 

7. Paries 8 . 8. Domus 2 * 4 . 

9. Cornu 4 . 10. Principa- 
tus 4 . 11. Audio tonitni 4 . 
12. Vidi Mmen\ 13. Nu- 
rus 4 . 14. Fletus 4 . 15. 
Capys 3 . 16. Samnis 8 . 

1. Linter 8 . 2. Civitas*. 
3.Hostis*. ^Lar 8 . 5.Tur- 
ris 8 . 6. Urbs 8 . 7. Thrax 8 . 

8. Bos 8 . 9. Poema 8 . 10. 
Respublica. 11. Epigram- 
ma 8 . 12. Parens 8 . 13. 
Manes 8 (p/.). 14. Vannus*. 
15. Gener*. 16. Anchi- 
ses 1 . 17. Aula 1 . laPra* 8 



1. Jecit lapis 8 . 2. Vir- 
gilius 8 . 3. Georgfca 2 (pf-)- 
4. Colus 9 . 5. Grossus* 
6. Nardus 8 . 7. Sapphlrus* 
8. Rogo suffragium 8 . 9 
Eremus 8 . 10. Templum 8 . 
11. Stylus 2 . 12. Malus 8 . 
13. Trutina 1 . 14. Nata 1 . 
15. Anima 1 . 16. Video 
Ossa 1 . 17. iEtna 1 . 

1. Robur 8 . 2. Mora 1 . 
3. Vir 2 . 4. Furcifer 8 . 5, 
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LATIN EXERCISES, 



labyrinth. 6. A vagrant. 7. 
Satires. 8. In sea-urchins. 9. 
Of flesh. 10. To virgins. 11. Of 
DMo, 12. With a fox. 13. To 
a cat 14. O Paris. 15. Of Or- 
pheus. 16. A flint 17. Bolts. 

1. Of old men. 2. Of a young 
nan. 3. To infants. 4. To a 
watchman. 5. With a cloak. 
6. By a blast. 7. In harbours. 
8. From the face. 9. O heirs. 
10. Of peacocks. 11. Sedition. 
12. With desire. 13. To players. 
14. Of rest 15. To a thing. 
16. Of chariots. 17. Of. houses. 
18. In harbours. 19. The hands. 



Labyrinthus*. 6. Planus 1 . 
7. SatTra 1 . 8. Echinus*. 
*. Caro* 10. Virgo*. 
11. Dklo*. 12. Valpes*. 
13. Felis*. 14. Paris*. 
15. Oipheus 2 * 8 . 16. Si- 
lex* (ace). 17. Obex*. 

1. Senex*. 2. Juvenis*. 
3. Infrns*. 4. Vigil*. 5. 
Citfamys 8 . 6. Flatus 4 . 7. 
Portus 4 . 8. Facies 6 . 9. 
Heres*. 10. Pavo*. 11. 
Seditio 9 . 12. Cupido*. 
13. Histrio*. 14. Re- 
quies*". 15. Res*. 16. 
Currus 4 . 17. Domus** 4 . 
18. Portus 4 . 19. M anus 4 . 



IRREGULAR NOUNS. 



1. Of Taygetus. 2. Jests. 3. 
O sails. 4. Of heaven. 5. Of 
delights. 6. The baths. 7. In 
Argos. 

1. Vessels. 2. Of acres. 3. 
To the commonwealth. 4. From 
masters of families. 5. O Orphe- 
us. 6. With CEdipus. 7. Of 
Achilles. 8. To Jupiter. 

1. With pounds,. 2. The morn- 
ing. 3. By birth. 4. Tedious 
stories. 5. In the evening. 6. Of 
a stripe. 7. To the thigh. 8. 
Fears. 9. Temp*. 10. In the 
place of another. 11. To chaos. 
12. Wealth. 

1. Of the feasts of Bacchus. 
2. In Syracuse. 3. Of Jerusalem. 
4. O Druids. 5. The children. 
6. Of the gods. 7. To hot-baths. 
8. With spoils. 9. In a camp. 



1. Taygetus*. 2.Jocus*. 

3. Carb&sus 2 . 4. Cesium*. 
5. Delirium 2 * 1 . 6. Bal- 
neum** 1 . 7. Argos. 

1. Vas** 8 . 2. Juge- 
rum 2 **. aRespublica** 1 . 

4. Paterfamilias** 1 . 5. Or- 
pheus 2 **. 6. CEdipus***. 
7. Achilles*. 8. Jupiter 3 . 

1. Pondo. 2. Mane. 
3. Natu. 4. Ambage*. 

5. Vesper*. 6. Verberis*. 
7. Femmis*. 8. Metus 4 . 
9. Tempe. 10. Vicis 8 . 
11. Chaos 8 . 12. Opis*. 

1. Bacchanalia 2 **. 2. 
Syracuse 1 . 3. Hierosol- 
fma 1 * 2 . 4. Druldes*. 5. 
Liberi 2 . 6. Superi*. 7. 
Therm* 1 . 8. Exuviae 1 . 
9. Castra 2 . 



KTYMOLOG?. 



1. Of & tiger. 2. To the peo- 1. Tigris, *. Plebs* 

pie. 3. With the laurel. 4. Of 9. Lauras"* 4 . 4. Fidena 1 

Fideiia. 5. O tree. 6. To a w FidenaeV 5. Arbor* 6. 

mediator. 7. With all kinds of Sequester** 8 . 7.*emis*»*\ 
provisions. 



ADJECTIVES.' 



1. A good boy. 2. An excel- 
lent thing. 3. A great kingdom. 
4. Of a broad field. 5. Of a beau- 
tify girl. 6. Of solid silver. 7. To 
an ignorant workman. 8. To a 
high rock. 9. To a large head. 
10. A just lord. 11. A secret 
dagger. 12. A high seat. 13. 
dear friend. 14. O great truth. 
15. O base gift. 16. With a wor- 
thy servant. 17. With a large 
sun. 18. By a sudden death. 



1. Sick men. 2. Fair women. 
3. Wretched fates. 4. Of pros- 
perous consuls. 5. Of ugly forms. 
6. Of ludicrous riddles. 7. To 
crafty horse-keepers. 8. To the 
sacred goddesses. 9. To full 
milk-pails. 10. Crook-backed 
tyrants. 11. Red flames. 12. 
Rough bones. 13. O wretched 
stags. 14. O wool-bearing sheep. 
15. O wretched words. 16. With 
other titles. 17. In whole trage- 
dies. 18. In frequent journeys. 



1. A huge stone. 2. A pru- 
dent mother. 3. An elegant 
temple. 4. Of a cruel tyrant. 



]* Bonus puer*. 2. Ex- 
imius res*. 3. Magnus 
regnum 9 . 4. Latus ager*. 
5. Formosus puella 1 . 6. 
Argentum 9 solldus. 7. Ig- 
nanis faber*. 8. Rupee 3 
altus. 9. Caput 3 largus. 

10. Justus dominus? (accX 

11. Arcanus sica 1 lacr.y 

12. Sedlle 3 celsus (ace). 

13. Carus amicus 9 . 14. 
Magnus Veritas 3 . 15. Pra- 
vus donum 9 . 16. Minister 9 
dignus. 17. Amplus sum- 
ma 1 . 18. Subitus letum 9 . 

1. iEger vir 9 . 2. Fe> 
mina 1 pulcher. 3. Miser 
fatum 9 . 4. Prosper consul 3 
§. Teter forma 1 . 6. iEnig- 
ma 3 ludicer. 7. Agaso 3 
vafer. 8. Dea 1 sacer. 9. 
Satur sinum*. 10. Gibbus 
tyrannus 9 (ace). 11. Ru- 
ber flamma' (ace). 12. Os 3 
asper (ace). 13 Miser 
cervus 9 . 14.0vis\aniger. 
15. Miser verbumV 16. 
Caeter titulus 9 . 17. In- 
teger tragcedia 1 . 18. Iter 3 
creber. 

l.Ingens lapis 3 . 2. Pru- 
dens mater*. 3. Elegans 
templum 9 . 4. Crudelis ty- 



* An adjective agrees with a substantive in gender, number and case 
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LATIN EH&GISES. 



5. Of a green twig. 6. Of a fer- 
tile soil. 7. To a green cloth. 
8. To a swift foot 9. To a re- 
cent crime. 10. A brave lion. 
11. A short night. 12. A lofty 
song. 13. O deceitful praetor. 
14. O cheerful day. 15. cruel 
war. 16. With warlike Ancus. 
17. By an easy victory*. 18. With 
a meek disposition. 



1. Fierce lions. 2. Icy winters. 
3. AD kinds. 4. Of the light 
bands. 5. Of. the sweet Muses. 
6. Of cheap eggs. 7. To rapa- 
cious wolves. .8. To unequal 
storms. 9. To great gifts. 10. 
Fleeting years. 11. Green snakes. 
12. Empty casks. 13. O slow 
horses. 14. swift hinds. 15. 
cruel answers. 16. With brittle 
reeds. 17. In narrow houses. 
18. In pleasant conversations. 



1. Cruel necessity. 2. Of rich 
islands. 3. Gentle whispers. 4. 
O envious age. 5. By a noble 
death. 6. Of a mournful war. 
7. To cruel Proserpine. 8. In a 
short time. 9. deadly autumn. 
10. Ancient temples. 11. Of 
common nature. 12. With a 
small part. 13. Of incredible 
liberality. 14. Of barbarous na- 
tions. 15. By a similar complaint 
16. With a loud voice. 17. Of 
human error. 18. A lasting si- 
lence. 19. Of a foolish opinion. 



rannus*. 5. Viridis virga 1 . 
6. Ferax solum 8 . 7. Viridis 
pannus 2 . 8. Velox planta 1 . 
9.Recen88celus s . lO.For- 
tis leo 3 (ace), 11. Brevis 
nox 3 (ace). 12. Sublimis 
carmen 3 (ace:). 13. Fallax 
praetor 8 . 14. Hilaris dies 5 . 
15. Crudelis bellum 2 . 16. 
Pugnax Ancus 2 . 17. Fa- 
cilis victoria 1 . 18. Inge- 
nium 2 mitis. 

1. Acer leo 3 . 2. Glacia- 
lis hyems 3 . 3. Omnia ge- 
nus 3 . 4. Levis chorus 9 . 5. 
Dulcis Camoena 1 . 6. Vilis 
ovum 2 . 7. Rapax lupus 2 . 
8. Inaequalis procella 1 . 9. 
Grandis donum 2 . 10. Fu- 
gax annus 2 (ace). 11. Vir- 
idis colubra 1 (ace). 12. 
Inauis dolium* (ace). 13. 
Segnis equus 2 . 14. Velox 
cerva 1 . 15. Atrox respon- 
sum 2 . 16. Fragllis cala- 
mus 2 . 17. Exilis domus 2 * 4 . 
18. Dulcis alloquium 2 . 

1. Saevus necessitas 3 . 
% Dives insula 1 . 3. Lenis 
susurrus 2 . 4. Invidusaetas 3 . 
5. Nobilis letiim 2 . 6. Bel- 
lum 2 lachrymosus. 7.Ssvue 
Proserpina 1 . 8. Brevis tem- 
pus 3 . 9. Lethifer autum- 
nus 2 10. Vetus templum 2 
(ace). 11. Communis na- 
tural 12. Pars 3 exiguus. 

13. Incredibilisliberalitas 3 . 

14. Bar bams gens 3 . 15. 
Similis querela" 16. Mag- 
nus vox 3 . 17. Error 3 huma- 
nus. 18. Diuturnus silen- 
tium 2 . 19. Opinio 3 stultus. 



ettmoxoot- 



1. Fr^fjw^cfwrrersafions. 2. 
The swift Moors. 3. A joyfiri 
ttlnd. 4. To lofty lowers. 5. 
With a sweet sound. & Of war- 
like praises. 7; To an ancient 
king. 8. In a heavy chariot. 9. 
With black eyes. 10. In a poor 
house. 11. The swift winds. 
IS. With a suppliant hand. 13. 
Itt a fertile region. 14. With 
equal loss. 15. A teachable boy. 

1. Of one god. 2. Two come- 
dies. 3. Three rooms. 4. With 
ten soldiers. 5. Two hundred 
trees. 6. Of twenty nights. 7. 
In fire months. 8. To the elev- 
enth boy. 9. In the sixth year. 
30. The Second king. 11. In 
the thousandth tegidti. 12. Of 
the second oration. 18. By the 
fiftieth rtrfe. 

1. Of 'a milder disposition. 2. 
With a firmer step. 3. Of a dearer 
friend. 4. 'The pleasantest words. 
S. The severest misfortunes. 8. 
Of worse ages. 7. With a less* 
weight. 8. More Winters. 9. 
With greater heaps. 10. The 
next summer. 11. Of the first 
complaints. 12. With the great- 
est wisdom. 13. The least virtue. 

14. To a most excellent man. 

15. The hither Spain. 16. TTo 
the last labour. 

1. Of the lowest places. 2. The 
ripest seeds. 3. To the most won- 
derful power. 4. Of a most worth- 
less man. 5. The last age. 6. In 
the next year. 7: Of a most fa- 
mous temple. 8. The most sacred 
laws. 9. Of a most deserving life. 



1 i Creber suf hmj*. 2; Os- 
ier Maurns 8 . 8. Ltetus an* 
urns*. 4. Oelsus tarns 9 . 
5. Dulois sonus*. 6. Belli- 
ens bus*. 7.Antiquusrex J . 
8. Gravis currus 4 . 9. Ni>- 
geroculus*. 10. Inope do- 
mus 9 * \ 11. Celer ventus* 
12. Supplex manus 4 . 13. 
Uber regio*. 14. Par dahv- 
num*. 15. Docllis puer 9 . 

1. Utius deus 1 . 2. Duo 
cortKedia 1 . 3. Tres con- 
clave 8 . 4. Decern miles 9 . 
5. Ducenti arbor 3 . 6. Vi- 
gmti no* 3 . 7. Ctainque 
mentis 9 . 8. Undechnos 
puer 9 . 9. Sextos amW. 

10. Seeundus re* 8 . 11. 
MiUesKmuslegio 9 . 12, 6e- 
eundns oratio 9 . 13. Qum- 
quagesTirius regula 1 . 

l.Mitis ammus 1 . 2.Fir- 
nius gradus 4 . 3. Cams 
amicus 1 . 4. Jtrcuiidusver- 
biiifl*. 5. Gravis casus 4 . 
6.ttahissaec1Huni*. ^Par- 
vus pondus*. 8. Multus 
feyents 9 . d. Magnus acer- 
vu^. 10. Propior sestas* 

11. Prior querela 1 . 12. 
Superus prudentia 1 . 13. 
Parvus virtus 9 . 14. Vir* 
bonus, i&tfispania'citer 
(comp.). 16. £&ter labor*. 

1. Inferos locus 4 . 2.Ma- 
turus semen*. 3.Mirificua 
potentia 1 . 4. Nequam ho- 
mo 8 . 5. Ulterior aetas 8 . 6. 
Propior annus 8 . 7. Incly- 
tus templum*. ftSacerjus 8 
'(ace). 9. Merifus vita\ 
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LATIN EXERCISES. 



10. Of a richer prey. 1 1. A longer 
stay. 12. To a more lamentable 
fortune. 13. By a more secret 
crime. 14. Of a more regal 
disposition. 15. To a nearer 
friend. 



10. Opiums prada 1 . 11. 
Diuturnns commoratio 9 . 
12. Flebflis fortuna 1 . 13. 
Arcanus erimen 3 . 14. Re- 
galis animus 8 . 15. Pro- 
pinquus amicus 8 . 



PRONOUN. 



1. Of me. 2. To thee. 3. Of 
themselves. 4. With me. 5. With 
us. 6. With themselves. 7. For 
himself 8. With thee. 9. With 
you. 10. Of us. 11. Of you. 12. 
For itself. 13. Fo* herself. 14. 
thou. 15. Themselves. 16. To me; 

1. To- him. k 2. That woman. 
3. Of that man. 4. To these tears. 
5. To this man. 6. Of her. 7. 
Those things. 8. My book. 9. my 
Paris. 10. By thy fault. 11. Of 
our army. 12. By your fault. 13. 
Philosophers of our own country. 

1. For my own sake. 2. Thou 
thyself. 3. With these eyes. 4. 
Of this province. 5. Of the same 
kind. 6. Of the same opinion. 
7. By the same way. 8. In some 
place. 9. Some woman. 10. In 
whatsoever land. 11. Of some 
cities. 

VERB. 

Sum. 
He is. Te were. She has 
been. They are.. We shall be. 
Ye hare been. They had been. 
They have been. They will be. 
Thou mayest be. She would be. 
They may be. Ye may have been. 
Thou wilt have been. « He should 
have been. Thou mightest hare 
been. Let her be. Be thou. 
To hare been. 



1. Ego. 2. Tu. 3. Sui. 
4. Ego. 5. Ego. 6. Sui. 
7. Sui. 8. Tu. 9. Tu. 
10. Ego. 11. Tu. 12. Sui. 
13. Sui. 14. Tu. 15. Sui. 
16. Ego. 

Lille. 2.111e. 3.Dlevir. 
4. Hie lachryma. 5. Hie. 
6.1s. 7.1s. 8. Meus liber. 
9. Meus Paris. 10/ Tuus 
culpa. 11. Noster exer- 
citus. 12. Vester culpa. 
13. Nostras philosophus. 

1. Meapte causa (abl). 
2. Tute. 3.. Hicce ocuIuq, 
4. Hicce provincia. 5? 
Ejusmodi. 6. Idem sen- 
tentia. 7. Idem via. 8. 
AKquis locus. 9. Quidam 
fdemina. 10. Quicunque 
terra. 11. Quidam urbs. 



Sum. 



ETYMOLOGY. 
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FULST CONJUGATION. 



1. Thou concealest. 2. They 
cry. 3. I was building. 4. We 
were thinking. 5. They have 
carried. ,6. Ye hare begged. 7. 
She had pretended! 8. He had 
robbed. 9. I shall prepare. 10. 
Ye will approve. 

1. 1 may sup. 2. Ye can hope. 
3. He might honour. 4. He should 
conciliate. - 5. He may have com- 
manded. ^ 6. We may have torn. 
7; I should have nodded: 8. They 
might have wounded. 9. Thou 
wilt have called** 10. They will 
have devoured. 

1. Let him deny. 2. Enter ye. 3. 
To think. 4. To be about to retard. 
5. Affording. 6. About to swear. 

1. Thou art accused. 2. Ye 
are chastised. 3. We were call- 
ed. 4. They were torn. . 5. I 
have been deprive/1. 6. They 
have been routed.. 7. He had 
been overcome. 8. We had been 
solicited.* 9. Thou wilt be ap- 
proved. - 10. They will be saluted. 

1. Thou canst be adorned. 2. 
Ye may be marked out. 3. I 
might be served. 4. They should 
be committed. 5. She may have 
been defrauded.. «J>. I may have 
been delighted. . 7. He might 
have been loved. , 8. Ye should 
have been pacified. 9. He will 
have been fined. 10. They will 
have been renewed. 

1. Let him be bound. 2. Be 
ye scattered., 3. To be brought 
up. 4. To have been provoked. 
5. To be about to be loaded. 6. 
Changed. 7. To be liberated. 



1. Cela 2. Claroo. 3. 
JSdifico. 4. Coglto. 5. 
Porto. 6. Ora 7. Sim- 
ula 8. Spabo. 9. 
Paro. 10. Probo. 



1. CcBno. 2. Spero. 3. 

Honora 4. Concilia 5. 

Impero. 6. Lama 7. 

Nuto. 8. Vulnera 9. 
Voca 10. Voro. 



1. Nego. 2. Intra 

/ 3. Puto. 4. Tarda 5. 

• Suppedita 6. Jura 

1. Accuso. 2. Castiga 

3. Appello. .4. Lacera 

5. Orba 6. Profligo. 7. 

Supero. 8. Solliclto. 9. 

Probo. 10. Saluta 



1. Orno. 2. Signo. 
3. Mini3tro. 4. Mando. 
5. Fraudo. 6. Delecta 
7. Amo. 8. Mitigo. 9. 
Mulcto. 10. Novo. 



1. Ligol , 2. Dissipo. 
3. Ediico. 4. Irrita 5. 
Onero. 6. Muto. 7. 
Libera. 
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LATIN EXSRjDIQES. 



BEYOND GQffJUG*TI9|r. 



1. Thou admonishest. % I 
want. 3» Thou wast obeying. 
4. He waa favouring. 5. We 
have shone* 6. They have flour- 
ished. 7. He had displeased. 
8. They had terrified. 9. 1 shall 
conceal. 10. We shall admonish. 

1. I may languish. 2. He may 
hinder. & They might have. 4. 
We should show. 5. He may 
have exencised. 6. Ye may have 
restrained 7. 1 should have had. 
8. He should have concealed* 9. 
We shall have driven away. 10. 
Ye will have exercised. 

1. Let him admonish. 2. Let 
them hinder. 3. To say. 4. 
To have exhibited. 5. Having. 
6. About to afford. • 

1. I am seen. 1i. He was clip- 
ped. 3. Ye have been terrified. 
4. They had been taught. 5. We 
shall be held. 6. Ye can be.or- 
dered. 7. We might be destroyed. 
8. Thou mayest have been ad- 
monished., 9. He should have been 
prevented. 10. Ye will have been 
admitted. 1 1 • To have been terri- 
fied. 12. Had. 13. To be taught. 



1. Moneo. % Careo. 
3. Pareo. 4. Studeo. §. 
Splenfeo. (}. Floreo. 7. 
Displiceo. 8. Terreo. 
9. Sileo. 10- Moneo. 



1. Langueo. 2. Pro- 
hibeo. 3. Habep. 4. 
Exhibeo. 5. Exerceo. 
6, Coerceo. 7. Habeo. 
8. Sileo. 9. Arceo. 10. 
Exerceo. 



1. Moneo. % Prohibeo. 
3. Perhibeo. 4. Exhibeo. 
5, Habeo. 6. Praeheo. 

1. Video. 2. Tondeo. 
3.. Terreo. 4. Doceo. 
5. Teneo. 6. Juheo.. 7. 
Deleo. 8. Moneo. 9. 
Prohibeo. 10. Adhibeo. 
11. Terreo. 12. Habeo. 
13. Doceo. 



THIRD CONJUGATION. 



1. Thou pullest. 2. They were 
shaking. 3. He has dug. 4. Ye 
had driven. 5. They will rule. 
6. I can break. 7. We might 
touch. 8. He may have cut. 9. 
She might have read* 10. They 
will have said. 11. Place thou. 
12. Let them disdain. 13. To 
have sung. 14. About to draw. 

1 . Thou art sent for. 2. He was 
sent 3. He has been carried. 4. 



1. Rapio. 2. Quatio. 

3. Fodio. 4. Ago. 5. 

Rego. 6. Frango. 7. 

Tango. 8. Scindo. 9* 

Lego. 10. Dico. 11. 

Pono. 12. Sperno. 13. 
Cano. . 14. Traho. 



1. Arcesso. 2. Mitt©. 
3. Gero. 4. Duco. 5. 



ETYMOLOGY* 



IS 



I featf tewa ted. 5. fie will be 
ntirfc 6. Thou may est, be over* 
dome. 7: ifhey might be taken. 
8i He* may have been allured. 9. 
We 1 friight have been joined. 10. 
They will have been directed. 
It. Be thou placed. 12. To be 
despised. . Kfc To have been 
turned. 14. Forsaken. 



L«^o. 6. Vineo. 7. Ca- 
pio. 8. AMicio. ft. Jim- 
go'. 10. Dirtgo. 11. Po- 
no. 12. Contemno. 13. 
Flecto. 14. Relinquo. 



FOURTH CONJUGATION. 



1. Thou strikest 2. I was 
drawing Out 3. He has raged. 
4. Ye had fortified. 5. They will 
bind. 0. Be can clothe. . 7. 
They might ratify. 8. We may 
have known. 9. Ye might have 
softened. 10. They will have 
slept 11. Hinder thou. 12. To 
have served. 13. Clothing. 

1. He is instructed. 2. Thou 
wast nourished. 3. He has been 
punished. _ 4. I had been en- 
snared. 5. We will be clothed. 
6-Thou mayest be upheld. 7. He 
may have been bound. 8. They 
might have been guarded. 9. 
They will have been fortified. 
10. Be ye served. 11. To have 
been clothed. 12. To be polished. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES IN 

1. They have prepared. 2. 1 have 
given. 3. He has been sent 4. 
They will teach. 5. They are forti- 
fied. 6. Allaying. 7.He has winked. 
8.We shall fly. 9. To have sneezed. 
10. Ye may take.- 11. They might 
fall. 12. Thou wast striking. 13. 
He had been conquered* 14. We 
may be' said. 15. You have fa- 
voured. 16. To sharpen. 

2 



1. Ferio. 2. Haurio. 
3. Ssevio. 4. Munio. 5. 
Yincio. 6: Amicio. 7. 
Sancio^ 8. Scio x 9. Mol- 
lio. 10.Bormio. 11. Im- 
pedio. 12. Servio. 13. 
Vestio. 



1. Erudk). 2. Nutrio. 
3. Punio. 4. Irretio. 5. 
Amicio. 6. Fulcio. 7. 
Yincio. 8. Custodio. 
9. Munio. 10. Servio. 
11. Vestio. 12. Polio. 



ALL THE CONJUGATIONS. 

1. Paro 1 . 2. Bo 1 . fc -3. 

Mitto 3 . 4. Doceo*. 5. 

Munio 4 . 6. Sedo 1 . 7. 

Cdnniveo 2 . 8. Fugio 8 . 

9. Sternuo 8 . 10. Capio*. 

11. Ruo 8 . 12. Ferio 4 . 

13. Vinco 8 . 14. Dico 8 . 

15\ Faveo 2 . * 16. Acuo 8 . 
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LATIN EXCRCISES. 



1 About to seize. 2. I have 
waahed. 3. We had helped. 4. 
He may hare forbidden. 5. We 
shall have cat 6. To be about 
to have. . 7. We had killed. 8! 
They will blame. 9. About to 
assist 10. To languish. 11. 
Thinking. 12. Thou hast thrown. 
13. We had remained. 14. He 
will remain. 15. -Thou stirrest 
up. 16. They had laughed. 17. 
We mourn. 18. He will indulge. 
19. To have destroyed. 

1. Watch thou. 2. He will 
have sought 3. If) hasplucked. 
4. Let them keep. 5. They had 
bound. 6. We might clothe. 7. 
They might have perceived. 8. 
Be ye admonished.- 9. Thou 
wilt hope. 10. He laments. 11. 
They were fighting. 12. They 
were named. 13. To pacify. 14. 
To be hindered. 15. To have 
lived. 16. To have been slain. 
17. He has fUlen. 18. He has 
cut 19. We had broken. 20. 
Ye will paint 

1. He has risen. 2. They will 
rule. 3. Ye might have joined. 
4. To cover. 5. About to beat 
6. I have learned. 7. They will 
divide; 8. They will be injured. 
9.<He was going. 10. About to 
know. 11. We show. 12. He has 
roused. 13. We advise. 14. They 
have grown up. 15. They will 
see. 16. They will change. 17. 
They will take. 18. They will 
nourish. . 19. I might taste. 20. 
I might order, 21. 1 might close. 
32. I might come. 23. To bark. 
24. To terrify. 25. To play. 26. 
To draw out 



l.Rapio*. 2. IW". 
3. Juvo\ 4. Veto 1 . 5. 
deco 1 . 6. Habeo*. 7. 
Neco 1 . .8. Vitupero 1 . 9. 
Juyo 1 . 10. Langueo*. 
11. Censeo*. 12. Tor- 
queo*. 13. Maneo*. 14. 
Maneo 9 . 15. Oieo*. 16. 
Rideo?. 17. Lugeo?. 18. 
Indulged. 19. Deleo*. 



l.Vigilo 1 . 2. Quaao 8 . 
3. CarpoV 4. Custodio 4 . 
5. Vinck) 4 . 6. Vestio 4 . 
7. Sentio 4 . 8. Moneo s . 
9. Spero 1 . 10. Ploro 1 . 
ll.Pugno 1 . 12.Nomino ! . 
13. Mingo 1 . 14. Irape- 
dio 4 . 15. Vivo 8 . 16. Ce- 
de 3 . 17. Cado 8 . 18. C»- 
do 3 . la Frango 8 . 20. 
Pingo 8 . 



1. Surgo 8 . 2. Rfego 8 . 
3.Jungo 3 . 4. Tego 8 . 5. 
Tundo*. 6. Disco 8 . 7.Di- 
vido 8 . 8. Laedo 8 . 9. Va- 
do 8 . 10. Nosco 8 . 11. Ar- 
guo 8 . 12. Cieo*. 13. Sua- 
deo 9 . 14. Adoleo*. 15. 
Video 8 . 16. Muto 1 . 17. 
Capio 3 . 18. Nutrio 4 , 19. 
Gusto 1 . 20. Jubeo*. 21. 
Claudo 8 . .22. Venio 4 . 23. 
Latro 1 . 24.Terreo s . 25. 
Ludo 8 . 26. Haurio 4 . 



KTVMOLOOT. 
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BIPOmBNT, IBRXGULAR AND OTHER YXRBS. 



1. Thou flatterest 2. They 
have denied. 3. They will be- 
seech* 4. They may encourage* 
5. They may have been in danger. 
6. , We may boast 7. To promise. 
8; He has returned. 9. He had 
defended. 10. Ruling.- 11. About 
to assist. 12. They may embrace. 
13. He was dividing. 14. We had 
attempted. 15. They flatter. 16. 
We might have laid waste. 17. 
We shall feast. 18. To accuse. 

19. To deserve. 90. To return. 
21. To draw lots. 

1. About to die. 2. We had 
revenged. 3) They will think. 
4. I nave pitied. 5. We shall 
have suffered. "- f &. Complaining. 
7. He has confessed. 8. He has 
acknowledged. 9j Ye will follow. 
lO.fThey may forget. ' 11. .They 
might use.' 12. To try. 13. flfe 
may be angry. 14 P We might feed. 
15. He had gotten. 16. Rising. 
17. We have endeavoured. 18. 
To begin. 19* Having waited. 

20. Having gone. 21. Having 
enjoyed. 22. Having measused. 
23. Let them follow. 24. Let him 
use. 25. He may pity. 26. Ye 
may remember. 27. To>be spoken. 
28. Tor melt. 29. About to devise. 

1. He might do good. 2. Thou 
mayest be able. 3. 1 was going, 
4. He can. 5. They cannot 6. 
They will be willing. 7. Ye are 
unwilling. 8. Ye may be more 
willing. 9. They might bring. 
10. We become. 11. Thou art 
brought 12. To have been more 



1. Adufor 1 . 2. Inficior. 
3. Obtestor 1 . 4. Honor 1 . 
5. Periclitor 1 . 6. Glorior 1 . 
7. Poflkeor*. 8. Reverter*. 
9. Tueor*. 10. Domlnor 1 . 
11. Auxilior 1 . 12. Com- 
plectorV * 13. Partior 4 . 
14. llotior 4 . 15. Blan- 
dior 4 . 16. Populftr 1 . 17. 
EptHor 1 . 18. Criminor 1 . 
19: Mereor*. 20. Rever- 
ter 3 . 21. Sortior 4 . 



1. Morior 3 * 4 . 2.TJ]cis- 
cor*. 3. Reor*. 4. Mise- 
reor*. 5. Patior*. 6. Que- 
ror 8 . 7. Fateor*. 8. Con- 
fiteor*. 9. Sequor 3 . 10. 
OWiviscor 3 . 11. Utor 3 . 
12. Experior 4 . 13. Iras- 
cor 3 . 14. Vescor 3 . 15. 
Nanciscor 9 . 16. Orior 3 * 4 , 
17. Nitor 3 . 18. Ordior 4 . 
19. Opperior 4 . 20. Gra- 
dior 3 . 21. Fruor 3 . 22. 
M etior 4 . 23. Sequor 3 . 24. 
Utor 3 . 25. Misereor*. 26. 
Reminiscer 3 . 27. Lo- 
quor 3 . 28. Liquor 3 . 29. 
Comminiscor 3 . 

1. Prosum. 2. Possum. 
3. Eo. 4. dueo. 5. Ne- 
queo. 6. Yolo. 7. Nolo. 8. 
Malo. 9. Fero. 10. Fio. 
11. Fero. 12. Malo. 13. 
Nolo. 14. Fero. 15. Eo. 
16. Fero. 17. Eo. 18. 
Prosum. 19. Yolo. 2a 



s 
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wining. 13. Be ye unwilling. 14. 
Thou mayest have Drought. 15. 
They may go. 16. About to tyring. 
17. About to go. , 18. 1 might have 
done gooo\ 19.: Ye are willing. 
20. To be brought 21 To be 
made.) 22. To have been unwil- 
ling. 23. Thou wilt go. 24. They 
hai) gone to. 25.*Thou hast been 
sold. 20. 1 ha^e been able. 87- 
Bring thou. 28. Made. 29. 1 hare 
rejoiced. 30. We had used. 31. 
Thou hast trusted. 32. We may 
have dared. 

1. They say. 2. He says. 3. He 
should be. 4. 1 pray. 5. Saying. 
6. They will do it. 7. They said. 

8. Ye may say. 9. He was hating. 
10. Thou rememberest 11. He 
had hated. 12. Thou bast remem- 
bered. 13. About to begin. 14. 
Thou hast said. 15. Say thou. 
16. About to hate. 17. Let him 
say. 18. They will have begun. 
19. They have remembered. 20. 
He dares. 

1. It had happened. ' 2 V It may 
be fought. 3. It had pleased. 4. 
It will happen* 5. It will have 
delighted. 6. It will become. 7. 
It repented. 8. It may shame. 

9. It might behove. 10. It has 
been lawful. 11. It might weary. 
12. It will have been fought 13. 
It will have been lawful. 14. It 
has shamed. 15. It might have 
delighted. 16. It might have 
become. 



Fero. 21, Fjo. ^2. Nolo. 
23. Eo. 24/Adeo. 25. 
Veneo. 26. Possum. 27. 
Fero. 28. Fio. 29. Gan- 
deo 9 . 308oW. 31.Coo- 
fioV. 32.Antoo*. 



L Aia % Iaquam. 3. 
Forein. 4- Qnssso. & 
Aio. 6. Faxim. 7. In- 
quam. 8. Aio. 9. OdL 
10. Memini 11. Odi. 
12. Memini. IB. Gctpt. 
14. Inquam. 15. Aio. 
16. Odi. 17. Inqnam. 
18. Ccepi. 19. Memini. 
20. Ausim. 



1. Contingitf. 2. Pug- 
n&tnr 1 . 3, Libet 3 . 4. 
Evenit 8 . 5. Delect*'. 6. 
Deed?. 7. Pomitetf. 8. 
Pudet*. 9. Oporto*, la 
Lice* llTedet*. 12. 
Pugnitur 1 . 13. Licet*. 
14.FudeA 15 Ddectat 1 . 
16. Decetf. 



LATIN EXERCISES. 



SYNTAX. 



Adam. — Rthlb HI. 



NOMINATIVE AND VERB. 



Ac&we Voice. — Present Tenee. 



MODEL. 

I read. We song. The Ego lego. Nos cani- 
shadows are falling. Dost tbou mus. Umbra cadunt. 
ask? Does the king come ? • An rogas ? Venitne rex? 

Exercise 1. 



I tore. Thou rulest. He 
runs. She is singing. We write. 
Te are reading. They are fight- 
ing. They wander. 

The house bums. The lion 
springs. The shadow flies. The 
altars smoke.. Does the sun 
shine? Fire burns. The night 
descends. 

Love conquers. Turnus ex- 
ults. Do the dogs bark? The 
boys remain. The cows are 
lowing. 



EgO amo 1 . Tu rego?. 
Die curro*. Hie caw. 
Ego scribo*. Tu lege?. 
Die pugno 1 . Die erro 1 . 

Etomus ardeo*. Leo ad- 
volo\ Fugw* umbra/ Al- 
tarefumo 1 . Luceo*-ne (to- 
cetne) sol ? Uro? ignis. 
Rue? nox. 

Vinco' amor. Turnus 
oto\ Latro'-ne canis ? 
Puermaneo*. Vaccamu- 
gk) 4 . 



V 



18 LATIN EXERCISES. 

TERB8 DEPONENT. 

Verbs deponent are formed like passives, but signify like 
actives; as, sequor, I follow, not I jam followed. 

The she-goat Mows. Thy- Sequor* capella. Thy- 

mcetes adyj seq. Upcpnqu^rsfl h* Wfyp . bjrtoxj. Invictus 

dies. The enemies threaten, monoi** 4 * Minor 1 hos- 

The frogs wander. Years glide tis. Vagor 1 rana. Labor* 

away. He himself confesses. annus. Ipse fateor*. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

The altar smokes. Yfe fly. Phjllis loves. The shade 
hurts. Glory remains. Labour conquers. Another draws. 
Care comes. Apollo reigns. Water flows. Studies de- 
light The fates call. Death terrifies. Does the boy read ? 
Does the shepherd come? Time flies. Love increases. 
Help comes. The sun rises. The cJovkJs fly. The dog 
follows. The wood stands. The sun descends.. '" The 
stag flies. 

Altar, oftdre; ejaokes, JV*^ 1 : Ay 9 fligiat: shade, umbra; hurts 
tuteeo*: glory, gloria; remains, maneo*-. labour, labor; conquers 
vinco*: another, alius; draws, traho* : care, cura; comes, vento 4 
ApoUo; reigns, regno 1 : water, aqua; flows, flue?: studies, stadium . 
delight, deteeto 1 : fate, fahtm; call, voco 1 : death, mors; terrifies 
terr^o% : read, fas*. : shepherd, ujnlio : time, tempos : lore, amor 
increases, erespcrz help, auxilium.- rises, surge*: clouds, vtabts. 
fojftows, sequor* ; wood, sylva; stands, sto 1 : descends, rifa : stag, 



PROMISCUOUS TENSES. 

MODEL. 

The wood did stand. I Syfr* stabat* Veni, 
came, I sawj I conquered, vidi, vjci. Caper deer- 
Tfee- he-goat bad wandered, raven*. 

Exercise 2. * 

I did sing. Thou wast play- Cano*. Ludo'. Aqufta 

ing. The ea^e. was flying. The vok> 1 . lUwanus Tinco*. 

Romans have conquered. The Patofridteo*. Trojacado 8 . 

father laughed. Trojfell. Hon- Honor. jubetf* Cicexo 

our had commanded. Cicero had scribo*. 
written. 



The grape wiH baogt Tw* PflNkrf avm. Alter 

will grow, /Soldiers will fight cwaco*. IGIm pugM 1 . 

Fortune did frfWr The swal- Fartuna mreo*. Hiron- 

lows will come. do venio 4 . 

The bird has been singing. Cano'avis. FulgeoMu- 

The mooq 4i4 s)iiA^. Awonaba~d na, Vmnia aerpo*. Asi- 

been creeping/ The asses were nus titjibo 1 . Dormkfaie 

stumbling. Didthe soldiers sleep? miles? Cqssar triumpbo 1 . 

Cassar has triumphed. The Nympha ffeo*. Lupus se- 

nymphs did weep. The wolf had <juprT Caesar ujciscor*. 
followed. Caesar has revenged. 

ENCtlJSH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

I was weeping. Ye have feared. We have bound. 
Thou hast played. Has he taught? Have they admonished? 
He had led. Ye have studied. They have commanded. 
I had sent The house liad stood. The hour had come. 
The king will conquer. Foxes will deceive. The mead- 
ows have drunk. Hector fell. The sisters were weeping. 
The empire had stood. The writings will refute. The 
fonditioj) will please. 

Weeping, flee? : feared ,*vutuo* : bound, vinico* : played, ludo* : 
taught, djocttr- : admonished, numee* : led, dnco* : studied, sfwiss* : 
commanded, jubeo* : sent, mitto* : house> domus; stood, Mo 1 ; hour, 
kara; come, venio* : king, rex; conquer, tmcio 3 : foxes, vulpes; de- 
ceive, falUP : meadows, pratum ; drunk, kibe? : fell, auto 9 : sisters, 
sorer : empire, imperium : writings, scriptum ; refute, refiUo 1 : con- 
dition, omd&ic; please, placto* . 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

MODEL 

Begin, Damaetas. Stay thou. Incipe, Danweta. Ma- 
Let us study. Let the boys re~ neormanoto. Studea- 
main. Let the ox lie down. mus.* Pueri maneant. 

Bos deeumbat. 

Exercise 3. 

Say thou. Lead thou. Dotljou. Dice*. Duco 3 . Facio 3 . 
Let him hear. Let us sing. O boys I Audio 4 , Cano 3 . Opueil 

•See Adam's Lat. Gram. Star, Ed. page 95, note; and page ISO, 
Ob«. 6. 



30 LATIN EXERCISES. 

fly hence I Let the hares ran. nigioPhhic! LepuscurroP. 
Came thou hither. Let us rest a Hue venk> 4 . Conquiesco* 
little. Live ye innocent * paulisper. Innocuus (ph*» 

ral) vivo*. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Let us buy. Let the horse run. Farewell. Come ye 
hither. Let him rest Leave off, boy. Let us repeat 
Play thou. Let the winter come. Let them contend. 
Let the Muses sing. Let the eye see. Let the girl dance. 

Buy, on* 9 : hone, equus : farewell, valec? : leave off, dertm? : re- 
peat, rep+t* : play, ludo? : winter, hyems: contend, certo 1 * eye, 
odttu*; eee, «MM0^: girl,jmeUa; dance, saltoK 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

MODEL. 

May fortune favour. The Faveat fortuna. Uva 

grape should hang. Darius penderet. Darius vicerit 

may have conquered. The Tuba sonuerit. 
trumpet will have sounded. 

Exercise 4. 

The time may come. The day Tempos venio 4 . Dies 

may rise. The hands should la- surge?. Manns Jaboro 1 . 

hour. The cattle might drink. Pecus bibo*. Discipulus 

Scholars should learn. The farm- discoi Agricola aro 1 . 

ere. should plough. The enemy Hostis pugno 1 . Domus 

should have fought The house sto 1 . Turfis cado 3 . 
should hare stood. The towers 

might hare fallen. * 

The wares might have risen. Unda surge?. Dux vin- 

The general might haye con- co'. Democritus rideo*. 

quered. Democritus might have Heraclltus fleo?. Canis 

laughed. Heraclitus' might have curro*. Arbor cresco*. 
wept ' The dog will have run. 
The trees will have grown. 



ftNGfclSp TQ BE TURNED TOTO I^TIH, 

n The apples may hang. Boys can team. The tird should 
sing. The cock should have crowed. The 4os should hare 
ran. The horse should have drawn. Time will have flown 
Caesar will have triumphed 

Applet, pomum; hang, pendeo 9 : leam, diaeo* : hud, mtis, mnr, 
cam? : cock, gaJUau; crowed, autfa 1 : grawn, irafo* : flown, fitgur 
triumphed, trnnqpto * . 



PASSIVE VOICE. 

* INDICATIVE MOOD. PRESENT TENSE. 

MODEL. 

J am praised. Thou arjt Laudpr. Doceris. Ag 
taught, The pjne is agitated. t&ujpjnust Meritoplec 
We are deservedly punished, timur. Franguntur re- 
The oars are broken . m* 

I am led. Thou art sent. A Duco*. Mitto*. Fabiila 

feble is told. The times are narrb 1 . Tempos muto*. 

changed. The city is taken. Mon- Urbs capio'. Pecunia 

ey is lost. Ifon is consumed, amitto*. Consumoi 9 for- 

The enemies are conquered. rum. Yinco 3 hostis. 

They all are touched. Re- "" Omnis masc* phtr, tan* 
wards are given. War is pre- go*. Premium do 1 . Bel- 
pared. We are alj trusted. .Ye lumparp 1 . Omnia credo 3 , 
are -deservedly punished. The Merito plecto*. Gramen 
grass is cropped. <$ajpp 8 , 

Sngusb tq B£ tubnkp jftrrp .'n^/. 

A messenger is sent Authors are read. We are taken. 
Thou art prepared, A voice is heard. The boys are hin- 
dered. The city, is fortified. * Laws are given. The hocse 
is tired. Ye are despised. The tracers *re plundered. 
The leaves are scattered. 



LATIN EXERCISES. 



r, mmetHf .* authors, auetar ; read, Ugo* : voice, «sx; 
beard, audio 4 : hindered, tmpafr 4 : fortified, mumo*: lam, lex: 
tired. fiUlgo 1 : despised, tperno* : travellers, vidtor; plundered, etf- 
ripuri leaves, /ritvm; scattered, spar go*. 



PROMISCUOUS TEN9B9. 



MODEL. 

Words were read. TRiewa- Verba legebantur. 

ter has been disturbed. The Aqua turbata est. Boves 

oxen have been sought. Ships quaesiti sunt. Naves mer- 

had been sunk* A voice shall se erant. Vox audiStur. 
be heard. 

Exercise 6. 



Wav were prepared. Food 
was bought The men were sent. 
The house was built A letter 
has been lost The money has 
been paid. Friends have been 
found. Fables have been written. 

The boys had been educated. 
The herald had been recalled. 
The prince had been invited. 
The times will be changed. The 
soldier will be killed. TheLship 
will be sunk. The moon will be 
eclipsed. 



Bellum pare 1 . Cibus 
emo*, Homomitto*. Do- 
oms aedif Ico\ Epistola 
amitto*. . Pecunia solvo 8 . 
Amicus invenio 4 . Fabula 
scribo?., 

Puer educo 1 . Caducea- 
tor revoco 1 . Princepe in- 
vito 1 ^ Tempus muto 1 . 
Miles interficio 5 . Navis 
mergo 8 . Luna obscuro 1 . 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

I was sent Thou wast bought Ye were invited. The 
lambs have been counted. Laws have been given. The 
leaves have been scattered; The enemy had been conquer- 
ed. The letter had been written. Thou wilt be praised. 
I shall be recalled, The city will be plundered. . The men 
will be blamed. 

Lambs, agwus; counted, emtmtro 1 : laws, fax: leaves, /oitiisfi; scat- 
tered, afar go* : praised, laudo 1 : plundered, dmpio* t blamed, cmfro 1 . 



SYNTAX. 33 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. . . 

MODEL. 

Be thou ruled. Let industry Regere, or regitor. 
be praised. Let us all be heard . Laudator industrial Om- 
Let crimes be punished. Be nes audiamur. Punian- 
ye advised, boys. tur crimina* Pueri mo- 

nemini. 

Exercise 7. 

Let kings be honoured. Be Rex hdhdro 1 . Orno 1 

thou adorned. Let the tower be tu. Turris condo*. Syl- 

built Let the woods be inhab-' va habtto 1 . Cervus cap- 

ited. Let the stag be caught, to 1 . Gloria obtineo*. Pu- 

Let glory be . obtained. Let nio 4 fur. 
thieves he punished. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATlW. 

Let the king be loved. Let the gates be shut Let the 
limbs be collected. Let the sailor be preserved. 

Gates, porta ; shut, daudo* : limbs, membrvm; collected, cdttgo* : 
sailor, nauta ; preserved, servo l . 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

MODEL. 

The jewel may be found. Gemma reperiatur. 

Bread should be bought. The Panis . emeretur. Dux 

general may Jjave been wound- vukeratus sit. Hostes 

ed. The enemies should have capti essent. Leges 

been taken. The laws will data) erunt 
have been given. 

Exercise 8. 

He may be taught. Ye may Doceo*. Credo?. Vita 
be trusted. Life should be pre- servo 1 . Fabula nam 1 . 
served. The story might be told. Pons rescind©*. Fcsdus 
The bridge may have been cut ' rampo*. 
down. Treaties may have been 
broken. 



44 LATIN EXERCISES. 

The shout might hum bee* Clamor audio 4 . Fkw 
heard. The flowers might have colligo*. « Opptdum incen- 
been collected. The town wUJf do 9 . Bos osteado*. , 
have been burned. The oxen 
will have been shown. 

ENGU.6B Ta BE TURNED BTTO LATIN. 

We may be ptonftked. Ye may be taken. - Rogtte* should 
be found out The stag might be caught The books may 
have been sent The ships may have been sunk. Ye might 
have been preserved. The soldier might have been Wounded. 
The money wuf have been paid. The rewards will have 
been given*. 

Rogues, verbtro : found •ut, <Uprehen4o* : books, liber i preflerytfd, 
servo*: piacF, JMm?': ftfwarcfe, prtt mi u m . " 



Adam. — Rule H. 

THE ADJECTIVE AND THE SUBSTANTIVE. 

MODEL. 

A tender lamb. A deceitful Tener agnus. Dolosa 
fox. A placid sea. vulpes. Placidum mare. 

Exercise 9. . 

By cruel war. Of a- wicked Crudelis beHum. Ma- 
mind. To fortunate boys. O his mens. Fortunltus 
struggling winds./ Sweet waters, puer. O facialis ventus. 
With true tears. Of pleasant Dukjs aqua. Verus lac- 
gardens. Various colours. En- rjma. Hoitus amoenus. 
vious age flies. . Icy winter Yarius color. m Fugio* in- 
comes, vjfdus setas. Venio 4 gla- 

cialis hyems. 

Direful wars are prepared. Dirus paro 1 bellum. 

The rainbow is deseribedv The Pluvius arouS describo*. 

veteran soldiers have fought. Joy- VeterSnu* miles pugno*. 

ful victory comes. The solemn L&tus victoria; venio 4 . 

funeral proceeds. The ancient. Sanctus fimus procedo*. 

Romans conquered. My eyes Yetus Romanus vinco*. 

are deceived. Mens oeulus fallo 3 . 



SYNTAX. 



ft* 



The good boy learns. The 
naughty boys play. The swift' 
horse conquers. The slow horses 
are overcome. < The fearful hares 
fly. The nimble dogs follow. 
Beautiful women are loved. 
Weary travellers will sit. iw « • *• 

Our masters come. Idle boys 
will be beaten. My books have 
been torn. oYour brothers were 
praised. My horse is tired! The 
first man was created. Good au- 
thors are read. Bad authors will 
be neglected. 

Proud men fall. Humble men 
shall be exalted. High towers 
fall. Low cottages stand. The 
way is short The spring was 
eternal. Dear is my native soil. 
Death is certain. Time is un- 
certain. Delay is not safe. Hu- 
man counsels fail. Past labours 
are pleasant Time past never 
returns. 



Bonus puer 
lus puer ludo 8 . 
equus 



vinoo" 

.8 



Ma. 

Celer 
Tardus 
equus vinco*. Timidus 
lepus fugio 8 . Velox canis 
sequor 9 . Formosus foemi- 
na amo 1 . Fessus viator 
sedeo 2 . 

Noster prseceptor venio 4 . 
Ignavus puer caepV. Mens 
liber lacero 1 . ' Tuus firater 
laudo'.i Meus equus fatl- 
go 1 . Primus homo creo 1 . 
Bonus auctor lego*. Malus 
auctor negligo 3 . 

Superbus homo cado 3 . 
Modestus homo proveho*. 
Altus turris cado 3 . Humt- 
lis casa sto 1 . Brevis sum 
via. Yer sum aeternus. 
Dulcis sum patemua so- 
lum. Mors sum certua. 
Tempus incertus. Mora 
non.tutus sum. Humanus 
consilium cado 3 . Jucun- 
dus actus labor. Prfeteri- 
tus tempus nunquam re- 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

My lambs. A pleasant garden. A hateful war. To a 
beautiful flock. The great pine is agitated. / Crooked old 
age will comei The old wood did stand. ' Dark night comes. 
The swift stags fly. With joyful victory. The ripe apple 
falls. The brave Romans fought. Conquered Carthage. fell. 

Pleasaat, amaenus ; a garden, tortus .hateful, exittisu*: beautiful, 
formOsus ; Hock, grex: great, ingens ; vine, pinus;' agitated, aglto x : 
crooked, curvus ; old age, senecta: old, veto*;' wood, sylva; dark, 
ater, alra, atrum : Bwift, velox t -6cij ; ripe, mt^w: brave, foftis : con- 
quered, nidus; Carthage, Cartk&go ; fell, cado 3 . 

3 



96 LATlH tfKSBCISES. 

PHRASES* 

1. At the break of day. 2. Sen- 1. Primus lux (aft/, 
ators of Rome 3. With good sing.). 2. Pater conscrip- 
luck. 4. With ill luck 5. By tus. 3. Bonus avis (abl. 
one's own strength, 6. A com- plur.). 4. Malus avis {abl. 
mon -soldier. . 7. A good excuse, phcr.). 5. Proprius Mars 
8. Prosperity. 9. Adversity/ 10. (abl. sing.). 6. Gregarhis 
The flower of one's age. 11., In miles. 7. fionestus ora- 
old age. 12. Childhood. 13. tio. 8. Res (nam. plur.) 
Treason. 14* Losses. 15. Coined secundus. 9. Res (nam. 
money. 16. Bullion. 17. A'dis- plur.) adversus. 10. JEtas 
charged old soldier. 18. Men of integer. 11. Exactus jetos 
no account. (abl. sing.). ' 12. iEtas 

praetextus. 13. Laesus ma- 
jestas. 14. Lapsus res 
(nam. phir.). 15. iEs 
signatus. 16. Ms gravis. 
17. Miles emeritus. Id. 
Ignotus caput (nam. phcr.). 



ACCUSATIVE CASE. 

Adam. — Rule XVIII. 

MODEL. 

The gale moves her locks. Auramovet capillos. 
Icarus deserted his fatlier. We Icarus deseruit patrem 
bestow honours. For I defend suum. Largimur, hono- 
many men, many cities, the res. Defendo enim mul- 
whole province of Sicily. tos mortales, multas civi- 

tates, provinciam Sicil- 
ian! totarn. 

Exercise 10. 

* Scipio destroyed Carthage. He Scipio deleo* Carthago, 

praises his branching horns. We Laudo 1 ramosus cornu. 

nave violated the Trojan fields. Violo 1 Hiacus ager. Ve- 

I will hunt wild boars. Virtue nor 1 aper. Virtus largior 4 

bestows tranquillity. Busy bees tranquillitas. Sedulusapis 

drive away idle drones^ Penelope arceo* ignavug focus. Pe- 



SYNTAX. 



» 



did lament her absent Ulysses., 
We fly our country. He had 
promised long years. \ Romulus 
built Rome! The merchant re- 
fits his shattered ships. Your 
ancestors conquered all Italy. 

We leave our pleasant fields. 
To number the stars, or to meas- 
ure the magnitude of the world. 
The Roman people did excel all 
nations in bravery. That I should 
undertake their cause and de- 
fence. The fierce Lucagua bran- 
dishes his drawn sword. Then 
the pious JSeeae-throwj his spear* 



A life well spent makes old 
age pleasant Benefits procure 
^friends. One good turn obtains 
another. Learning makes life 
pleasant. Dido built Carthage. 
Fortune assists the brave. 

• 

The autumn pours forth firuks. 
Labour conquers all things. All 
admire your diligence. When 
he says, know yourself, he says 
this, know your own mind. The 
Romans conquered all nations. 

Time destroys all things. The 
earth brings forth flowers. Five 
zones divide the heaven. Honour 
cherishes the arts. Friendship 
makes prosperity more bright, 
adversity more tolerable. 

I will sing no songs. He suf- 
fers a cruel* slavery. Nestor lived 
the third age of men. She seems 
to travel a long journey. 



nelope .. absens mcereo* 
Ulysses. Ego pat^ia m- 
gio s . Longuspromitto* an- 
nus. Romulus Roma con- 
do 3 . Mercatorreficio^quas* 
sus" navis. Majores vester 
vinco 8 universus Italia. * 

Linquo 3 dulcis * arvum. 
tyiimmero 1 inf. stella, 
aut inetior 4 inf. mundus 
magnitudes Populus Ro- 
manus antecedo fbrtitudo 
abL cunctus gens. Ut 
. causa et defensio suscipio 3 
(suseipemn). Strictu*ro- 
to 1 acer Lucagns eusis. 
Turn* phis JSneaa. kasta 
jack* 3 . ' • 

Vita bene actus senectus 
efiicio 3 jucundus. Benefi- 
cium paW amicus. Gratia 
gratia • pario 3 . Doctrina 
vita suavis efiicio 3 . Dido 
condo Carthago. Audax 
fortuna juvo 1 . 

Autumnus frugis eflun- 
do 3 . Labor omnis vinco 3 . 
diligentia tuus omnis ad- 
mirorV Cum dice 3 , nosco 8 
tu ipse, hoc dico, animus 
tuus nosco. ' Romanus 
omnis gens vinco 3 . 

Omnis fero aetas. Terra 
pario flos. duinque te- 
neo 2 coslum zona. Honos 
alo 3 ars. Secundus res 
splendidus facio 3 amicitia, 
adversus levis. 

Nullus carmen cano*. 
Durus servio 4 servituSfTer- 
tius stag homo vivo 3 £fes- 
tor.f Longusvideo^eovia. 



Si LATIN EXERCISES. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

The king had drawn out the forces. We see the whole 
city. The anchor holds the ship. Sincere faith unites true 
friends. He has sent no letters. (Hast thou a son 1 'Cyrus 
founded the Persian empire. Neptune shook the earth. 
Numa waged no war. Alexander founded the Grecian em- 
pire. They continually wage war. Care follows money. 
The eyes conciliate lore. J Does the ground pour forth va- 
rious flowers?. Shall a barbarian have these cultivated fields? 

Drawn out, eddw 3 ; fbseee, copu&: whole, totus : anchor, anch&ra ; 
holds te^eo 1 : edncerei swciru*; faith, fides; unites, junga* : no, 
nullus ; letter, litlrtzi founded, fimdo 1 ; "Persian, Persicus ; empire, 
imperivm .-shook, peroutuP : waged, gero 3 : Grecian, Grams : con- 
tinually, cent&ktnter ; care, cur a; conciliate, coneilio 1 ; love, <vmor : 
ground, humus ; pour forth, funded : barbarian, barb&nu ; these, hie; 
cultivated, cultus.; fields, apovm. . . : • ., . • 

* - - 

' . . ^ . " PHRASES* 

1.- He made much of me. 2. 1. Gomiter ego traeto 1 . 
He made a law. 3. To marry a. 2. Lex fero. 3. Duco 3 
wife. 4L We opened a letter, (inf.) uxor. : 4. Linum 
5. To fight a battle. 6. To suf- incide 3 .- 5. Prcelium corn- 
ier punishment. 7. To lay a plot, nritto 3 . 6. Po3na {ace. 
8. To play tricks. 9. To lose pktr.) pendo 3 . 7. Insidiae 
one's labour. 10. To give up paro 1 . 8. Necto 3 dolus. 
the cause.- 11. To condemn a 9. Opera ludo 3 . '10. Has- 
person. 12, To favour a person, ta abjicio 3 . 11. Pollex 

verto*. 12. Premo 3 pollex. 



Adam. — Rule V. 

* 

The same Case after a Verb as before it. 

MODEL. 

Old age itself is a disease. I Senectus ipsa est mor- 
move a queen. We are dust * bus. Ego incedo regiha. 
and a shadow. He is esteemed Pulvis et umbra sumus. 
a god among them. Is apud illos habetur 

- dens. 



SYNTAX. 



Exercise 11. 



Men are mortal. Death is cer- 
tain. Thou wilt always be poor. 
Children are dear. Indolence is 
a vice. Anger is a short mad- 
ness. The force of habit is great. 



Experience is the best master. 
A true friend is a great treasure. 
No place is more pleasant to us 
than our. country. Varro was es- 
teemed a learned map, but Aris- 
tides was called just. Thou art a 
friend, thou art an advocate, thou 
art a father to me. A poem is 
a speaking picture, a picture is a 
silent poem. 7 



Virtue is a precious jewel. 
Impudence is a disgrace, modes- 
ty is an ornament Cicero was 
esteemed eloquent. Pompey was 
named the great. 

Great princes are considered 
very happy, poor men are ac- 
counted very miserable. The sol- 
diers sleep secure. You will be- 
come a poet. Virtue is the high- 
est nobility. Practice is the best 
master. Faith is esteemed the 
foundation of religion. 

Here, O Cesar, mayest thou 
delight to be called father and 
prince. Titus has been called 
the love and delight of the hu- 
man race. 

?* 



Homo sum mortalis. 
Mors sum certus. Semper 
tu sum pauper. Liberi 
sum earns. Inertia sum vi- 
tium. Ira furor brevis sum. 
Consuetude vis magnus 
sum. 

Experientia sum opti- 
musmagister. Amicus ve- 
nts thesaurus sum mag- 
nus. Nullus locus ego dot. 
doles camp, sum prtri» 
abl. Varro existimo 1 doc- 
tus vir, sed Aristides vo- 
co 1 Justus. Tu sum ami* 
cus, tu patrdnus, tu pa- 
rens ego dat. Poema sum 
loquens pictura, pictura 
sum mutus poema. 

Virtus * sum pretiosus 
gemma. Impudentia sum 
dedecus* modestia sum or- 
namentum. Cicero habeo 
disertus. Pompeius voco 
magnus.. 

Magnus princeps exis- 
timo felix, pauper habeo 1 
miser. Miles dormio 4 se» 
curus. Tu fro poeta. Vir- 
tus sum bonus nobtfttas. 
Exercitatio bonus sum ma- 
gister. Fides reKgio fiin- 
damentum habeo. 

Hie, Caesar, amo 1 dico s 
inf. pass, pater et princeps. 
Titus amor ao delicto ge- 
nus humanus appello 1 . 



LATIN EXERCISES. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

The soul is immortal. The contest is great. Life is 
stiftrt, and art long. Avarice is a vice. There are many 
degrees of society. The force of habit is great. The rec- 
ollection of benefits is very pleasant. There is nothing ex- 
cept sea and air. I am delighted to be called a good and 
prudent man, In an easy cause any one (dat.) may be elo- 
quent (dot). 

Contest, cert&men: art, or*; avarice, avaritia ; Many plus, pluris ; 
degrees, gradus ; society, sociitas : force, vis ; habit, ctmsuetudo : rec- 
ollection, recordatio ; benefits, benrfaetum ; very pleasant, jucundus, 
(guperl.) i nothing, nihil ; except, nisi; sea, pontus ; air, a€r : to delight, 
adeeto 1 ; to call, dice* ; (inf. pass.) ; prudent, prudens ; man, vir : 
any one, quwis (eiopi*) ; (may be, Uctt) ; ekqnent, disertus. 

s 

PHRASES. 

. 1. He is undone. 2. Be thou of 1. Nullos siim. % Bonus 

(abl.) animus (abl.) sum. 
3. Color sum verus. 4. Fru- 
gisum. 5. Sino 3 (imper.) 
exorator sum (sim). 6. 
duis (dat.) res (dat.) uti- 
lis sum 1 ■ 



good cheer. 3. Her complexion 
is nirtural. 4. Thou art an hon- 
est fellow. & Let me prevail. 
6. What is hi» good for? 



Adam. — Rule 30. 



The Infinitive governed by another Verb. 



*; / MODEL. 

I wish to know. The great 
months will begin to proceed. 

Exercise 

I cannot understand. The tur- 
tle will cease to coo. She longs 
to relate the dangers. He wishes 
to be the whole day in pleasure. 
Why does he fear to touch the 
yellow Tiber? 



Cupio scire. Incipient 
magni procedure menses. 



12. 

Non possum intelligo 3 . 
Turtur cesso 1 gemo 3 . Ges- 
tio 4 narro 1 periciilum. 
Volo (tfeiit) sum dies ace. 
totus in voluptas abl. Cur 
timeo* flavus Tiber ( Tite- 
rim) tango 9 ? 



SYNTAX. 



*l 



Themistocles could not take 
rest Thou canst rest liere With 
A wolf is always accustom- 



me. 



ed to seize and run off. All 
[things] cannot be effected with 
money. Poets wish either toprof- 
it or to delight. 



Phocion was perpetually poor 
when he might be very rich. So 
I was accustomed to compare 
great [things] with small. Was it 
not better to suffer the sad anger 
of Amaryllis? O that it would 
but please thee to inhabit with 
me the low cottages, and to shoot 
stags. 



Themistocles somnus 
catoio 3 non possum(po5s«*). 
Hie mecum possum (po- 
teris) requiesco 9 . Lupus 
assuesco 3 (assuevit) sem- 
per rapio 3 atque abeo. Ono- 
nis pecunia ' abl. efficio* 
inf. pass, non possum. 
Poeta aut prosum toIo aut 
delecto 1 . 

Phocion sum perf. per- 
petuo pauper, cum dives 
(ditissimus) sum possum 
imp. subj. Sic parvus dot. 
plu. compono magnus 
neut. phi. soleo 8 (solebam). 
Nonne sum perf. (satius) 
tristis ira ace. phi. Ama- 
ryllis patior*? O tantum 
libet (libeat) tu dot. habl- 
to 1 mecum humilis casa et 
figo* cervus. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

We hope to be loved. I cannot sleep. All men wish to live' 
happily. Learn thou to live, learn to die. Virtue_..cannot (fie. 
Thou wilt force me to die. The stag began to fly. The dog 
began to drink. Do not thou (noli) fear. 

Hope, spero 1 : happily, beaU : learn, Used* : force, cogo* : began, 
capi : drink, bibo 3 : fear, vtrtor 2 . • 



cc< ;. 



PHRASES. 



1. I wish to be informed. 2. Ad- 
mit it to be so. 3. It is impossible. 
4. He wishes to be good for some- 
thing. 



1. Certior no (fitri) vo- 
lo. 2. Facio 8 (foe) ita sum 

(inf.). 3. Non possum fio 
irf). 4. Afiquis (aiicui) 
res (cU&.) sum volo. 



LATIN EXERCISES. 



Adam. — Rule IV. 



THE ACCUSATIVE AND INFINITIVE. 



MODEL. 

I know [that] the king reigns. 
I know [that] the king has 
reigned. Seest thou not [that] 
all thy designs are brought to 
light ? 



Scio regem regnare, 
not scio quod rex regnet. 
Scio regem regnavisse, 
no/ scio ut rex regnaverit. 
Patcre tua consilia non 
sentis ? not pateant quod 
tua consilia non sentis ? 



Exercise 13. 



Thou knowest that I love 
truth. 

Terence says that complai- 
sance begets friends. 

Do not forget that thou art 
Caesar. 

Poets feign that Briareus had a 
hundred arms and fifty heads. 

Virgil says that labour over- 
comes all things. 

We know that the sun is the 
light of the world. 

I am glad that he exercises 
temperance. 

We know that Marius and Syl- 
la waged a civil war. 

Publius Scipio used to say, 
that he was never less idle than 
when idle, nor less alone than 
when he was alone. 



Scio 4 ego amo 1 verum. 

Terentius dico 3 obse- 
quium pario 3 amicus. 

Nolo (noli) obliviscor* 
tu sum Caesar. 

Potita fingo 3 Briareus 
habeo centum brachium et 
quinquaginta caput. 

Virgilius dico labor 
vinco 3 omnis. 

Scio sol sum lux mun- 
dus. 

Gaudeo* ille exerceo* 
temperantia. 

Scio Marius et Sylla ci- 
vilis bellum gero. . 

Publius Scipio dico so- 
leo* (solebat ) nunquamsui 
(se) minus otiosus sum 
quam cum otiosus, nee 
minus solus (solum) quam 
cum solus sum (esset). 



t We bare heard that Epaminon- 
das was modest, prudent, skilled 
in war, merciful and patient. 

Dost thou know that Isocrates 
sold an oration for twenty talents? 

I am glad that thou wilt return. 

I am glad that thou hast re- 
turned. 

I wonder that your brother 
does not write ; I cannot believe 
that he is well. 

Artaxerxes, the Persian king, 
sends ambassadors into Greece, 
by whom he orders that all should 
lay down their arms. 

The ambassadors complained 
that they were slighted, and took 
it ill that they were ordered to 
depart from the city. 



Audio Epaminondas 
sum modestus, prudens, 
peritus bellum gen., cle- 
mens, patieosqae. 

Scio-ne Isocr&tes Ten- 
do 3 unus oratio viginti ta- 
lentum abl. ? 

Gaudeo tu redeo. 

Gaudeo tu redeo. 

Miror tuus frater noil 
scribo 3 ; non possum ere* 
do 3 is valeo*. 

Artaxerxes, rex Persi- 
cus, legatus in Graecia 
mitto 3 , per qui jubeo om- 
nia ab anna (atoms) dis- 
cedofv iv 4 

Legatus queror*s«i neg- 
lige 3 , et aegre fero soi ju- 
beo ab urbs disceda 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Alexander ordered the tomb of Cyrus to be opened ; he 
believed (phtpf.) [it] to be filled with gold and silver. Love 
commanded me to write. Authors say that Helen was the 
cause of the Trojan war. I believe the king loves peace. I 
have heard that necessity is the mother of the aits. We 
know that the sun and moon afford light. They believe 
themselves to be neglected. Horace (HoraUus) says anger 
(ace.) is a short madness. 

Ordered or commanded, jubeo; tomb, sepulckrum; opened, aperia* , 
filled, replttus: authors, auctor ; Helen, HtUna: loves, dUXgo: ne- 
cessity, ructssUas : afford, prcebeioP : themselves, sid ; neglected, tug- 
ttga*: anger, tra; madness, furor. 
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LATIN EXERCISES. 



Adam. — Rule LVEE. 



THE RELATIVE NOMINATIVE TO THE VERB. 



MODEL. 

The sun which shines. The 
constellation which shines. The. 
woods that interposed. Art 
thou in thy right senses, who 
askest me that thing? 



Sol qui lucet. Sidus 
quod lucet. Sylvae quae 
intercesserunt. Satis ne 
sanus es, qui me id ro- 
gites ? 



Exercise 

God who gives life. 

Thou tree which stretchest thy. 
branches. 

Hqaven which covers all 
[things]. 

We, soldiers, who fought. 

Ye three Graces who are 
dancing. 

The bright stars which are 
shining. 

The hour which is past cannot 
return. 

I am Miltiades, who conquered 
the Persians. 

The vices which cannot be 
concealed. 

Xerxes who was conquered by 
Themistocles. 

He knows [it] who is in the 
council, C. Marcellus. 

The Arar is a river which flows 
into the Rhone. 

There are present the noblest 
men in the whole province, who 
personally entreat and conjure 
you, O judges, 



14. 

Deus qui do vita. 
Tu arbor qui tendo 3 
ramus. 

Ccelum qui omnis tego*. 

Ego, miles, qui- pugno. 

Tu tres Gratia qui sal- 
to 1 . 

Lucidus sidus qui ful- 
geo*. 

Hora qui prsetereo perf. 
non redeo possum. 

Ego sum Miltiades, qui 
Persa vinco. 

Vitium qui celo 1 inf. 
pass, non possum. 

Xerxes qui victus sum 
a Themistocles abl. 

Scio is (is) qui sum in 
consilium abl., C. Marcel- 
lus nom. 

Flumen sum Arar, qui 
in Rhodanus ace. influo 3 . 

Adsum homo ex totus 
provincia abl. nobllis, qui 
presens (prasentes) tu oro 1 
atque obsecro 1 , judex. 



Will all the Roman senators 
assemble, who have promised 1 
' To him was oak and triple 
brass about his breast, who first 
committed his frail bark, to a 
rough sea. 

God, who knows the hearts and 
thoughts, will punish the wicked, 
who violate his commands, and 
will reward the good. 

Spain is a witness which has 
very often beheld many enemies 
conquered and overthrown by 
him. 



syntax. 36 

Omnia Romanus sena- 
tor convenio 4 , qui promitto? 

IUe Sat. robur et 838 
triplex circa pectus sum 
(erat), qui primus com- 
mitto frugflis ratis trux 
pelagus dot. 

Deus, qui nosco* cor et 
cogitatip, punio scelestus, 
qui is (ejus) prsceptum 
violo, et remunero bonus. 

Testis sum Hispania, 
qui saepissime conspicio* 
plurimus hostis superatus 
prostratusque ab hie abL 



The Relative governed by the Verb. 



MODEL. 

He should imitate those men, 
whom he has himself seen so 
very eminent, L. Crassus and 
M . Anthony. 

Those things which C. Verres 
perpetrated in his quaestorship, 
in his praetorship, in Italy, in 
Achaia, Asia, and Pamphylia. 



Imitetur homines eos, 
quos ipse vidit amplissi- 
mos, L. Crassum et M. 
Antonium. 

Ea quae C. Verres in 
quaestOra, qua? in praetu- 
ra, quae in Italia, quae in 
Achaia, Asia, Pamphyl- 
iaqua patraiit. 



Exercise 15. 



The moon which we saw. 

The roses which the spring 
scatters. 

The ambassadors which. Ann i- 
bal sent. 

Collect ye the cattle which ye 
feed. 

Bring thou flowers; which the 
bee loves 



Luna qui video. 
Rosa qui spargo* ver. 

Legatus qui AnnTbal 
mitto. 

ColITgo pecus qui pas- 
co 3 . 

Affero (affer) flos, qui 
amo apis. 
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LATIN EXERCISES. 



He shall read the letter which 
[ have received. 

Caesar, from these causes which 
I have mentioned, determined to 
cross the Rhine. 

He knows [it] whom I see 
present, Cn. Lentulus Marcelli- 
nus. 

Besides, several of the most il- 
lustrious men of our city are 
witnesses, all of whom it is not 
necessary to be named by me. 

Behold the very [man] whom 
I sought. 

He whom I named last. 

Avarice implies the love of 
money, which no wise man has 
coveted. 

The city which Romulus built 
was called Rome, and was very 
famous. 

He is a good boy whom glory 
encourages, and commendation 
delights. 



Lego liters qui pi. ego 
accipio. 

Cesar, hie de causa abl 
qui commemoro 1 , Rhenus 
transeo decerno 3 (decre- 
pit). 

Scio is (is) qui ace. ad- 
sum (adesse) video 2 , Cn. 
Lentulus Marcellinus. 

Deinde sum testis vir 
nom. clarus noster civitas 
qui (quos) omnia ace. a 
ego abl. nomino 1 non sum 
(necesse). 

Ecce ille ipse ace. qui 
quaero imperf 

Is qui proxime nomino. 

Avaritia habeo studium 
pecunia, qui nemo sapiens 
concupio 3 . 

Urbs, qui Romulus con- 
do 3 , voco Roma, et sum 
Celebris. 

Sum bonus puer qui 
gloria excito, et laus de- 
lecto 1 . 



These words, whose, wherein, whereby, whereof, wherewith, 
are the same as of whom, in which, by which, of which; with 
which, foe. ;• as, He whose name we love, ille cujus nomen 
amamus ; those whose names we despise, ii quorum nomTna 
contemnimus, &c. And if a preposition comes at the end 
of a clause, and seems to have no case after it, it belongs to 
the foregoing relative ; as, The man whom I relied upon (that 
is, upon whom), ille in quo confidebam. 



model: 

He sends Commius, whom 
he himself made king there, 
whose valour and counsel he 
approved, and whom he thought 



- Commiiini, quern ipse 
regem ibi constituent, 
cujus et virtfitem et con- 
silium probabat, et quern 



SYNTAX* 



57 



faithful to him, and whose au- 
thority was esteemed great in 
those countries. 

Exercise 
Those whose glory cannot die. 

They are happy whose hearts 
are pure. 

He is rich whose mind is tran- 
quil 

Men, whose virtue we praise. 

Some whose authority may avail 
much with the peopled 

Ambassadors came from them, 
whose speech was acceptable. 

In which greatness of mind 
consists. 

From which it is- understood 
what may be true, simple and 
sincere. 

From that part in which we 
place wisdom and prudence. 

There is a God, whose power we 
adore, to whom we are obedient, 
and by whom we are preserved. 

The conveniences which we 
use, the light which we enjoy, the 
breath which we draw, ate given 
and bestowed upon us by God. 

Of all the things from, which 
something is acquired, there is 
nothing better, nothing sweet- 
er, than agriculture, concerning 
which we have said many 
{things]. 

4 



cdbt fidflleiD arbitrabitur, 
cujusque auctoritas in his 
regionibus magna habe- 
batur; mittit. 

16, 

Is qui laus emorior** 4 
(emori) non possum. 

Felix sum qui cor purus 
sum. 

Dives *um qui animus 
tranquility sum. 

Vir, qui virtus (trirftf- 
tem) laudo 1 . 

Notmuilus phtr. qui 
auctoritas apud plebs plu- 
rimum valeo*. 

Legatus ab is abl. ve- 
nio 4 , qui oratio sum perf. 
gratus/ 

Ex qui (quo) animus 
magnitude- existo 3 . 

Ex qui intelligo 3 , qui 
(quod) verus, simplex, sin- 
cerusque sum. 

Ex is pars abl in qui 
abl fern, sapientia et pru- 
dentia pono 3 . 

Sum deas, qui numen 
adoro 1 , qui dot. pareo 2 , et 
a qui abl. conserve 

Commodum qui abl 
utor 3 * lux qui abl' fruor 8 , 
spirit us qui. ace. duco^do 1 
et knpertio 4 ego dot. a 
Deus adl 

Omnis autem res gen. 
ex qui abl aliquis neut 
acquiro 3 , nihil sum agri- 
.cultura flA/.bonus (melius), 
nihil dulcis (dulcius), de 
qui abl fern. multum died 8 . 



88 LATIN EXXBCISES. 



% 



UraUiH TO BE TUBBED IWTO ULTIH. 

Qm f quse, quod, nominative to the verb. 

Cesar, who conquered Pompey. The gales which move 
die trees. The sun which shines. The king who loves 
his subjects. Cato, who was wise, loved his country. The 
sea, which flows, will ebb. - That which seems to be useful. 
All things which may be necessary for life. Modesty, which 
Is the ornament of life. The dog Cerberus, who has three 
heads. *The dogs of Aetieon, who tore their master in pieces. 
The muddy bulrush, which covers over the pastures. Tjie 
lambs which wander in die mountains. O boys, who gather 
flowers and strawberries growing- on the ground, By ye hence, 
a cold [deadly] snake lurks in the grass. 

Pompey, Pomptius: gales, aura; trees, arbor: subjects, ewis: 
wise, s api ens ; country, patria : ebb, refiuo* : that, (m) ; seems, 
videor* ; useful, (vttle) : all things, (omnia) ; necessary for life, (ad 
vhondum necessarta) : ornament, orndtus : three, trts, (tria) ; heads, 
caput : AcUsan; tore in pieces, dUaciro 1 ; their master, suus domlnus: 
the muddy bulrush, limdsiis juncus ; covers over, obdQco* pres. sv&j. ; 
the pastures, ^pascua): wander, erro 1 : gather, lego* ; strawberries, 
(fraga) ; growing on the ground, (nascentia kumt) ; hence- Attic; cold, 
Jrigidus; snake, asnguU ; lurks, lateo* ; in the pass, {tit herba\) 

The relative governed. • 

The mountains which we saw. The wine which they 
draw out. The pleasant fields which we leave. Brutus, 
whom the Roman matrons lamented. The shattered ships 
which the merchant refits. I see Italy, which your ances- 
tors conquered. Take thou the wealth which I have. The 
arrows which they send forth are deadly. Croesus, whose 
wealth and riches were remarkable. The rivers which (we 
left Kqinmus). There is a God whom we worship, to whom 
there is none like. Begin, little boy, to whom thy parents 
have not smiled. 

Draw out, promo* : pleasant, dulds ; fields, arvum : matrons, 
trona; la - - * ■-..... ^ 

ancestors, 

deadly, 

begin, incipiofi ; smiled, rideo. 

PHRASES. 

1. There are some that, say so. 1. Sunt qui affirm* 1 . 
% There is a thing that trou- % Sam ego (dot.) qui 
fetes me. (fftfocQ ma ^ habeo* (9 p. 

$mg.). 



SYNTAX. 



39 



3 You hare cause to be glad. 
4. I wait jour pleasure, 5. Not 
that I know o£ 6. Which way 
shall t go? 7. There is no one 
but knows. 8. You need not fear. 
9. The? have nothing to do. 



3. Sum (3 p. sing.) qui 
{neut.) gaudeo* (gaudeas). 

4, Exspecto 1 quis (quid) 
volo (2jp. subj.). 5. Non qui 
(neut. ) scio ( 1 p. subj. ). & 
Qui (abl) insisto*Tia (aW.)? 
7. Nemo sum qui nescio 4 
(3 p. subj.). 8. Nihil sum 
(3 p. sing.) qui (neut.) ti- 
meo* (2 j>. si4r'.). 9. Qui 
(dot. pJL) negotium [gen.) 
nihil sum (3jp. sing.). 



Adam. — Rule 59. 



TWO OB MORJB SUBSTANTIfBS' SIN0ULAB. 



MODEL. 

IT thou and Tullia are well, 
I and Cicero are wed. 

My father and mother are 
dead* 

raches, honour, glory, are 
placed before our eyes. - 



Rage and anger hurry, the 
mind. 
Ivory and gold shine. 

Romulus and Remus were 
brot)iers. 

Alexander and Julius Caesar 
were *ery peat commanders. 



and water are necessary 



Si tu et Tjpllia vale- 
tis, ego et Cicero vale- 
mus. 

Pater roihi et mater 
mortui sunt. 

Divitue, decus, gloria, 
in oculis aim sunt 



Exk&cisb 17. 



[things]. 



. Furor et ira praeciplto 1 
animus. 

Ebur et aurum reni- 
detf. 

Romulus et Remus sum 
perf. frater. 

Alexander et Julius 
Caesar sum vnpf. pnestan- 
tisslmus dux. 
. Ignis et aqua sum ne- 
cessarius neut. ptur. 
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Riches and hpnour and power 
are uncertain [things]. 

For every thing, virtue, fame, 
honour, obey riches. 

Nor poverty, nor death, nor 
chains, terrify a wise man. 

Nor the beautiful Ganges, and 
the Hermus, turbid with gold, 
[2. e. golden sand] can match 
with the praise? of'ltaly. 

A wolf and a lamb, driven by 
thirst, had come to the same 
river. 

A cow, and a she-goat, and a 
sheep, patient under injury, were 
companions with a lion in the 
forests. 

An ant and a fly Were con- 
tending sforply which was of 
greater consequence. 

Menelaus -and Paris, being 
armed, fought for- Helen and her 
riches. 



Divitiae et honor et po- 
tentia sum incertus. 

Omnis enim res, virtus, 
fama, decus, divitiae dot. 
pareo*. 

Sapiens ace. neque pau- 
pertas, neque mors, neque 
vinculum terreo*. . 

Nee pnlcher Ganges, 
atque aurum abl turbidus 
Hermus laus abl Italia 
gen. certo 1 . 

Lupus et agnus sitis 
(sifi) compulsns phir. ad 
rivus ace. idem ace. (eunr 
dent) venio 4 . 

Vacca, et capella, et 
patiens ovie injuria gen. 
socius sum per/, cum leo 
abl in saltus abl phir. 

Formica et musca con- 
tendo 3 acrtter qui (qua) 
plus sum (phiris esset). 

Menelaus et Paris ar- 
matuspugno propter Hel- 
ena ace. et divitiae ace. ^ 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO. LATIN. 

Marius and Sylla waged a civil war. I and my brother 
read. Thou, Peter, and I, will write (1 pers.phtr.). The 
bow and (arrows calami) are good [neut. phtr.). The bow 
and arrows which (neut phtr.) thou hast broken. Pyr&mus 
and Thisbe held contiguous houses. (Nowjamque) the sea 
and the earth had (imperf.) no distinction. In the mean 
time, the winged horses of the sun, Pyroeis, Eous, and JEthon, 
and the fourth Phlegon, fill the air with inflamed neighings, 
and beat the barriers (with their feet, pedibus). 

Civil, avUis: Peter, Petrus : bow, arcus: broken, jrarigo:. held, 
tautF ; contiguous, contiguus : no distinction, {nullum discrlmen) : in 
the mean time, nitarea ; winged, volucri?; and the fourth, quartusque; 
fill, impleo 2 \ air, aura, phtr x ; with inflamed neighings, {fiamm\ft- 
rUhmM&bu*)', belt, pulso 1 ; barrier, repagltlum. 



SYNTAX. 
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Adam. — Rule III. Obe. 4. 
A Collective Abim. 

MODEL. 

The multitude rush. Turba ruunk 

* Let a part secure the en- # Pars aditus urbis fir- 
trances of the city, and occupy * meaty turresque cape* 
the towers. sant. 

* When each had pleaded his Uterque caftsam cum 
own cause* perorassent suam. 

I&unciss 18. 

A part spoil the altars. 
A part seise the missile wea- 
pon, and blindly rush on. • 

• 

Nor did the suppliant crowd 
fear the countenance of their 
jadge. 

One of that number who are 
prepared far the murder. 

A part mount the horses, and 
guide the reins. 

A part load the tables with the 
feast, and place fell goblets. 

The common [gods] inhabit 
dmerent places 

For so great a multitude hurl- 
ed stones and darts. 



Pars spolio 1 

Pars roisaflis ferrfan 
corripio 8 , c&cusque nw. 
phtr. ruo*. * 

Nee supplex turba ti« 
meo* judex gem. os (era) 
mm* gen. 

Unus ex is (eo) numft 
. rus abl qui ad c«des ace 
paro 1 . 

Pars conscendo* in 
equus ace* et moderor 1 
habena. 

Pars epiilum abl pi 
onero 1 mensa, et plenue 
repono* poculum. 
. Plebs habfto 1 .diversus 
(awersa) locus abl phtr. 

Nam tantus multitudo 
lapi£ ac telum conjicio* 
t«gf. • 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN, 

The rustic rabble forbid, A part crowd the forum. A 
part lay the foundations. A part seek the entrance. Both 
are deceived with tricks.- A great part were wounded <- 



4* 
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LATIN EXERCISE*. 



Rustic, rustic**.; rabble, ttaba; forbid, veto* : crowd, cdehro 1 : 
\*j,pontP ; foundation, fundamen : both, uterque; deceive, dd&do* ; 
tricks, dolus abL : were wounded or slain, (JuerurU vulnerdti out ocrtsi) 



Adam.— Rule III. Obs. % 

Infinitive Mood, or. Part of a Sentence, man serve as a 

Nominative. 



MODEL. 

• • - 

To die for one's country is 
sweet and becoming. 

How long life will be is un- 
certain. 

Part of the men fell in the 



war. 



Dulce et decorum est 
pro patria mori. 

Incertum est quam 
longa vita futura sit. 

Partim virdrum ceci- 
derunt in bello. 



Exercise 

To fly when our country is 
invaded, is a base [thing]. 

To restrain the tongue is not 
the least virtue. 

To see the sun is a pleasant 
[thing]. 

To overcome the mind, to 
restrain anger; to moderate vic- 
tory, is excellent 

Alas! how difficult it is not 
to betray crime by the counte- 
nance! . - 

To excel in knowledge is 
honourable; but to be ignorant 
is base. 



19. 

Fugio cum patria nos- 
ter oppugno 1 sum turpis. 

Compesco 3 lingua non 
minimus sum virtus.. 

Video sol sum jucun- 
dus. 

Animus vinco, iracun- 
dia cohibeo 8 , victoria tem- 
pero praclarus sum. 

Heul quam dimcflis 
sum crimen non prodo* 
vultus abL 

In scientia . M. excel* 
k> 3 pulcher sum ; sed nes- 
cio (nesctre) turpis. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

To seek true glor) is commendable ; but to pursue vain 
glory is dishonourable.. To speak is not the same [thing] as 
to declaim. It is one [thing] to speak in Latin, but another 
to speak it grammatically. (To die emdri) bravely is more 
honourable than to live basely. It is easy to oppress an inno- 
cent [man]. 



SYNTAX. 
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Seek, quote? ; commendable, laudaMlis; pursue, sector ; jrain, 
indnis; dishonourable, twmfis: speak, loquor* ; same thing, uUm; 
as, ae; to declaim, dice? : one thing, alius (aliud) ; in Latin, Lattne; 
another, alius (aliud) ; fframmatieally, grammatlee : bravely, forH- 
ter; more honourable, noWUs (nobiltus)', than, fuam; basely, turpUer: 
easy [thingX factiis; oppress, opprimo* ; an innocent [man], tMiA- 
««w (ttmoceSem). 



# Adam.— Rule 42. 
Pr^poairtons governing the Accusative Case. 

MODEL. ' 



They went to the temple. 
He hides his head among 
thefclouds. 



Ariovistus sends ambassadors 
to Caesar. 

# Roses shine among the lil- 
ies. 

Few come to old age. ' 

Thymoetes advises that [it] 
should be led within the walls. 

There is a great grove near 
the cool river. 

On account of the memorable 
ringer of cruel Juno. ♦ 

With GoH is no respect of 
persons. 

Practise piety toward God, 
benevolence toward men. 

The heaven is spread out be- 
yond the clouds. 

The good man loves virtue 
forks own sake. 

The earth is carried • around 
the sun. 



Ibant ad templum. 
Caput inter nuhUa 
condit. 



Exebcise 20. 



Ariovistus kffctos ad 
Caesar mitto. 

Rosa fulgeo* inter lili- 
um. 

Paucus, a, urn, nam. pi. 
venio ad senectus. 

Thymoetes duco s inf. 
pass, infra, murus hortor. 

Sum ingens lucus pro- 
pe gefidus amnis. 

Saevus gen. memor occ. 
t Juno gen. ob ira. 

Apud Deus non sum 
acceptio persona gen. 

Pietas adversus Deus 
exerceo, erga homo be- 
nevolentia. 

Coelum supra fcubes ex- 
tendo 9 . 

Vir bonus virtus per 
sui amo. 

Terra circum sol volvo. 



44 LATIN BXHLCI8E8. 

^nny a victim shaH fid} to , Muhus tu dot. ante am 
thee Jjefore the altars. 6ado hostia. 

All these differ among them- Hie mm. pbtr. omnis 
selves in language, customs/ pk* hnfua «&£, mstitu- 
tatws. torn aW, lex mtt. inter sui 

difiero. 

The Swiss send the noblest of Helvetii legatus ad is 
their city ambassadors to him. mitto nobilissYmns civitas 

gen. 

He orders Divitiacus to be Divitiacus ad sui voco 1 
called to him. «|f . j>oj*. jfcbeo*. 

Whereas, on* account of the Quum et propter vul- 
wounds of the soldiers and the nus miles et propter sepal- 
interment of the dead, our men, turn ocoisus (ocrisomm), 
being detained three days, could noster (nestri) triduum 
not pursue them. moratus phtr. non ^e#» 

Bnm(potuissent) sequor is. 

It seemed most convenient to ( Commodtsdmum visum 
send to him C. Valerius Procil- est) C. Valerius Procillus 
lus, both%n account of his fideli- ace. et propter fides et 
ty and knowledge of the Gallic propter lingua gen. Gal- 
tongue, fecus gen. scientia ad ns 

mitto 3 inf. 

ENGLISH TO BE TUBNED INTO LATIN. 

Thou shalt sup with me. Within* a few days. Out of 
danger. They are all slain to a man. They can do much 
with him. If he is about the market, I shall meet him. About 
noon. (Let a prince be sit princeps) slow to punishment, 
-swift to rewards. Xerxes,- before the naval engagement in 
which he was conquered by Themistocles, had sent four thou- 
sand armed men to Delphi, to plunder the temple of Apollo, (as 
if he waged quasi gcrZret) war not only with the Greeks, but 
even with the immortal gods. 

Sup, cmto 1 ; with me, (apud me) : within, eis: oat of, extra: slain, 
inUrficio* ; to a man, (ad unum) : they can do much with, (vlurUnutn 
postunt mid) : about the market, (apud forum) ; meet [him], can- 
venw*: about, drcUer; noon, merukes: alow to, ptor ad; swift, 
vdox: naval, navdlis: . engagement, prwfium; by Themistocles, (• 
ThanistdcU) ; thousand armed men, (miMa armut&rum) ; to Delphi, 
(Delpkos)', to plunder, (ad diripiendum) ; only with, tantum mm; 
Greeks, Qrmcui abl. phtr. : even, etum. 



SYNTAX. 
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PHRASES. 



1. At our house. 2. By 
moon-light. 3. About the break 
of day. 4. Is it to be found in 
Virgil ? 5. It is come to the last 
push. 6. It is an entire secret. 



1. Apud ego (phtr.) 
2. Ad luna. 3. Circa lux 
(gen.) ortus. 4. Habeo* 
(3 p. pass.) apud Virgilius? 
5. Ad triarii renin (ven- 
tum est). 6. Sum inter ar- 
canum (pi) Ceres (gen.).. 



Adam. — Rule 43. 

Prepositions governing an Ablative Case. 

MODEL. 

Poisons lurk under sweet Sub dulci niello 
honey. Dominion have I given na latent. Imperium si* 



without end. 



ne fine dedi. 



Exercise 21. 



With a great murmur. Under 
the opposite front. He sees no 
ship in sight. He shall call them 
Romans from his own name. 

And inform us under what cli- 
mate, in what region of the globe, 
we are at length thrown. One 
part takes its rise from the river 
Rhone. 

Unhappy Phaethon . fell . from 
the chariot of the sun. Regulus 
was conquered in Africa. I will 
say a few [things] of myself. 

Fear thou in prosperity, hope 
in adversity. An empty traveller 
will sing before a robber. No 
man can be happy without virtue. 



Magnus cum murmur. 
Frons sub adversus. Navis 
in conspectus nullus pro- 
spicio 3 . Romanus suus de 
nomen dico. # 

£t quis (qtfo) sub cesium 
tandem, quis abl. pi. orbis 
gen. in ora abl. pi. jactor* 
(Jactemur) doceo (doceas). 
Unus pars initium capio* 
a flumen Rhod&nus abl. 
. Infelix Phaethon de sol 
gen. currus decldo 3 . Reg- 
ulus in Africa vinoo* 
perf. De ego paucus neut. 
pi. dico. 

In secundus plur. ti- 
meo*, in adversus spero 1 . 
Canto 1 vacuus coram latro 
viator. Beatus n6h*. sum 
inf. sine virtus nemo poo* 
sum. 
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As a field without culture, se- 
ts the mind without learning. 
But he conies prepared with able . 
and eloquent solicitors. 

. The ash is most beautiful in 
the woods, the pine in gardens, 
the poplar by rivers, the fir on 
'high mountains. 



Ut ager sine cuhura, 
sic sine doctrlna animus 
sum. At venio paratus 
jwm. cum suhscriptor e*- 
ercitatus et disertus. 

Fraxmus in sylva pui- 
cherrimus, pinus in nor* 
tus, populus in fluvius, 
abies in mons altus. 



. ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Learn from me. AD hope is in God. I defend the tender 
myrtles from the colo\ . Modesty is a good sign in a youth. 
And longer shadows fall (from de) the high mountains. My 
thousand lambs wander in the Sicilian mountains. Harbour- 
ing everlasting rancour in [her] breast. 



Learn thou, cognosce?* ; from, ex : from, a ; myrtles, (myrtosl co1d,JW- 
gus : modesty, vereemndim ; youth, adolescent; sign, syment : and fang* 
er, majoresque ; shadows, umbr'a : my thousand, (milu mem) : harbour- 
ing, servo 1 y everlasting, mtemus; rancour, wdnus; in, m. 



PHRASES. 



4. He is on our side. 2. In a lit- 
tle cottage. 3. He was acquitted 
by the senate. 4. He was con- 
demned by the senate. '5. This 
makes for roe.* ♦ 6. The last but 
•ne. 



1. A ego (pL) sto 1 (3 p. 
sing.). 2. Parvus sub la* 
3. (Stetii) in senatus. 4. 
Jaceo 8 (perf.) in senatus. 
5. Hie (neuL) pro ego sum. 
6\ Prosimtis a postremus. 



Adam.— Huui 44. 
Prepositions governing IA* Accu Htitoe andj&blatw* 

MODEL. 

His eyes are closed in eter- In sHernam ckudun- 
nal night. If he might pass over tur lumiha noctem. Si 
into Italy. And towards night translret in Italiam. Et 
her care return** sub noctem cura recur- 

saf. 



SYNTAX. 
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EXEBGISB 22. 



Unknown to [my] master. Un- 
known to [my] father. Under the 
penthouse. Under the walls. 



Young men easily fell into 
diseases. ' Towards evening Cjb- 
sar ordered the gates to be shut* 
and the soldiers to depart from 
the town. Capua, a city of Cam- 
pania, wasalway# prone to luxury. 



After the deajth of Jason, Me- 
dhis, his son, built the city Me- 
dea in honour of his mother. Cae- 
sar draws back his forces to the 
next hill. 

The Swiss, pursuing with all 
their carriages, collected their 
baggage in one place. The 
Swiss, perceiving this, who had 
retreated to the eminence, began 
again to approach, and to renew 
the battle. 



How many shields and helmets, , 
and brave bodies of heroes, shah 
thou, O father Tyber, roll down 
thy streams I 



Clam preceptor obi 
Clam- pater ace. Subter 
test j do abl. Subter 



nia ace. 

Facile in morbus inc!- 
do* adoletfcens. Sub ves- 
per ace. Caesar porta ciau- 
do* inf. milesque ex oppi- 
dum exeo inf. jubeo*. Ca- 
pua, Campania urbs, pro- 
nus semper in luxuria ace. 
Bumpcrf. 

Post mors Jason Medi- 
us, filius is (ejus) in honor 
ace. mater Medea ace. 
urbs ace. condV. Copias 
suus Caesar in proxlmus 
collis are. subduco 3 . 

Helvetii, cum omnis 
suus carrus sequor (secu- 
ti), impedimentum phtr. 
in uhus locus arc. confe- 
ro. Is conspicor 1 (id eon- 
spiedti) Helvetii, qui in 
moos ace. (sese) recipio* 
(recepfoant), rursus insto 1 
tnf et praelium redintegro 1 
inf. ccepi (caiperunt). 

Quam multus sub unda 
ace. phtr. scutum vir (m 7 
rum) galeaque, et fbrtia 
corpus volvo*, ( Tybri pa- 
ter f). 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO UkTIN. 

Unknown to yon (phtr. act.)* Unknown to them (abl). At 
the setting (ace.) of the sun. Upon the green leaf (abL). At 
the point of coming (ace). In the silent night (abl.). Dur- 
ing supper (an.). Darius, about to die, said that he thanked Al- 
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exander (dot.) for his kindness and generosity, (towards his 
relations in suos). After Alexander was advanced into Syria, 
the Tyrians* sent (to him ei) a golden crown of great weight 

At, in, during, sub with an accusative; setting, occdsus: leaf, foli- 
um : at the point of coming, (sub adventum) : supper, coma : about to 
die, moribundus ; that he thanked, (se aglrt gratias) ; for, pro; kind- 
ness, kumanitas ; generosity , UberaUtas : after, postquam; was advan- 
ced, (progress** esset) ; Tyrians, Tyrii ; golden, aureus; crown* cor6- 
na; weight, pandas. ' 

Exercise 23. 
Promiscuous Examples of the Prepositions. 



When they could no longer 
sustain the charges of our men, 
some retreated to the rising 
ground, the others betook them- 
selves to their baggages and wag- 
ops. 



He himself, by forced marches, 
goes into Italy, and raises two le- 
gions there, and draws three more 
out of their quarters, that wintered 
about Aquileia; and with these 
five legions, he hastens to go into 
farther Gaul, over the Alps, by the 
nearest road. 



You have a consul [snatcned] 
from many snares and dangers, 
and from the midst of death, not 
reserved thus for his own life, but 
for your security., 

The Carians, who then inhab- 
ited Lemnos, although the event 
had happened contrary to their 
expectation, yet durst not resist, 
and removed out of the island. 



Diutius quum noster 
(nostrorum) impetus sing. 
sustineo* inf. non possum 

ipossent), alter (etftM) sui 
se) in mons (mantem) re- 
cipio 8 , alter ad impedimen- 
tum pi. et carrus suus sui 
(se) confero. 

Ipse in Italia magnus 
iter abl. contendo, duoque 
ibi legio conscribo, et edu- 
co s tres ex hiberna qui 
circum Aquileia hiemo 1 
impf ; et cum hie quinque 
legio contendo eo inf. in 
ulterior Gallia per Alpes 
qui \qua) proximus iter 
sum impf. 

Habeo phtr. consul ex 
plurimus periculum et in- 
sidise, atque ex (media 
morte), non ad vita suus, 
sed ad salus vester (reser- 
vation). 

Cares, qui turn Lemnus 
incolo* impf, etsi praeter 
opinio res cado, tamen re- 
sisto inf. audeo 2 non (oust 
non sunt), atque ex insula 
demigro 1 . 



. " Recapitulatory Eaercbt* 

Tito fierce Luc&gns brandishes his (drawn strictum) sword. 
Yx>ur ancestors conquered all Italy. Of all these, the Beige 
are the bravest. Phocion was perpetually poor, when he 
might be (very rich dttisstnms). Thou art a friend, thou art 
(an advocate patrditus), thou art a father to me. Here, O Cae- 
sar, mayest thou love to be called father and prince. Why does 
he fear to touch the yellow Tiber? (O that it would please thee 
O tamtam Wheat tibi) to inhabit with me the low cottages, and 
to shoot stags. Publius Scipio (used solebat) to say, that he 
was never less idle than when idle, nor less alone than when 
he was alone. - (The conveniences commoda) which we use, 
the light' which we enjoy (the breath spiritus), which (we 
draw ducimus), are given and (bestowed upon us impertiwu 
tur nobis) by God. Menelaus and Paris, being armed, 
fought ({or propter) Helen and her riches. A part load the 
tables (with the feast epulis), and place full goblets. To ex- 
cel in knowledge is (honourable pukftrum), but (to be igno- 
rant nescire) is base. The quarrels of lovers are the renewal 
of love. Many a victim shall fall to thee before the altars. 
t Unhappy Phaethoti fell from the chariot of the sun. (A penny- 
less vacuus) traveller will sing (before coram) a robber. After 
the death of Jason, Medius, his son, built the city Medea, in 
honour of his mother. When they could no longer sustain 
(the charge impetum) of our [men], some retreated (st rece- 
perunt) (to the rising ground in montem), (the others aite- 
ri) (betook themselves se contuUrunt) to their baggage and 
(wagons carros). 

Adam. — Rule 1. 

Agreement of one Substantive with another.* 

MODEL. 

-Tulliola, my whole delight. Tulliola deliciae nos- 

Caesar marched his army to- tra% Caesar ad flumen 

wards the river Thames. Tamesin exercitum dux- 

' it. , 

* The latter substantive' is sometimes found in the genitive case : 
as, amnis Eriddni. Virg, ; fons Timavi. Id. An ellipsis of eui est 
nomen seems to be the reason ; as, amnis [cui est nomen] EtHUuh. 

5 
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They crossed the river 
Rhine, not fer from the sea, 
into which the Rhine empties 
itself. . ' 



FlumenRhenumtran- 
sierunt, non longe a 
mari, quo Rhenus • in- 
fluit. 



Exercise 24. 



Condo 3 urhs Roma. 
Aquitania a Garumna flu- 
men ad Pyrensus mons 
pertineo*. 

Maecenas, atavus edltus 
vac, rex abl. Mons Ce- 
yenna altus superl. nix 
abl, iter impedio 4 imp/. 

Et non parum ager 
(agrorum) urbs Roma 
territorium dot. adjungo 3 . 
Apud Herodotus, pater 
historia, sum innumerable 
lis ikbula. 

. Per C. Valerius Procil- 
4us, princeps Gallia gen, 
provincia gen., familia- 
ris suus cum is colloquor 3 . 

Hostis protinus ex is 
locus ad flumen Axona 
contendo, qui (quod) sum 
tn£ post noster castra 
(demonstrdtum est), 

Caesar quod memoria 

abl. (tehibat), L. Cassius 

' ace. consul (occisum), ex- 

ercitus ace. que is ab 

Helvetii pulsus ace. et 

(sub jugum) missus ace. 
concedendum) non puto 1 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

He reduced the city (Gabii Gabios), These had encamp- 
ed four miles from the city, beyond the river (Anio Anienem). 



He built the city [of] Rome. 
Aquitania (Guienne) reaches 
from the river Garonne to the 
Pyrenaean mountains. 

O Maecenas, sprung from 
kings, [thy] ancestors. The 
mountain [of] Cevennes ob- 
structed his passage with a very 
deep snow. 

And he added not a little land 
to the territory of the city of 
Rome. In Herodotus, the father 
of history, there are many. fa- 
bles. 

He discourses with him 
through C. Valerius Procillus, a 
nobleman of the Gallic province, 
his particular friend. 

The enemies immediately 
marched from that place to the 
river Aisne, which, we have ob- 
served, lay behind our camp. 

Caesar, because he kept in 
mind that L. Cassius, the consul, 
had been slain, that his army 
had been routed by the Swiss, 
and forced to pass under the 
yoke, thought it not proper to 
comply. 



3TKTAX. 51 

Presently his army (also quoquc), which was attacking the city 
Ardea with the king himself, left him. Quintius Marcius, a 
general of the Romans, who had taken (Corioli Coridlos), a 
city of the Volsci, being banished from the city, went over to 
the Volsci in. a rage, and received assistance against the Ro- 
mans. He often conquered the Romans. The Gauls sent 
ambassadors to Dionysius, the tyrant of Sicily, desiring his 
assistance and iriendship. 

Reduced, sutitgo* :. had encamped four miles {quarto milliqrio cpnse- 
dterant) y beyond, trans : presently, max-; to attack, oopugno x ; with, 
cum: a city, dtatas-; banished the city {expulsus ex vrhe) ; went oyer, 
contended; in a rage (irdtus); to, ad; assistance, ttuxUium; against, 
contra: desiring (petentes). 

PHRASES. 

1. Hunting dogs. 2 He com- 1. Canis vestig&tor. 2. 
mitted sacrilege against the shades Vidto 1 manes (ace.) Dens 
of the dead. (ace.). 

, ' * 
Tir is used when praise or excellence is intended; homo is 

* used indifferently. 

Ye have before your eyes Audax superl. homo 

Catiline, that most audacious gen. plur. Qatilina ante 

man. Lucius Cotta, a man of oculus habeo. Sapiens 

excellent understanding, and ex- superl. atque eximius vir 

emplary prudence. L. Cotta. 

I am very intimate with Fa- Fabius &bl. vir bonus 
bius, that most excellent and most superl. et homo doctus 
learned man. * Being repulsed superl. familiariter utor*. 
from him, thou wentest to that A qui (guo) repudiates, 
excellent man, M. Marcellus* thy ad sodaus tuus, vir bo- 
companion. . . nus superl. M. Marcellus 

, demigro 1 . 

But I find Lucius Apuleius is Verumtamen L. Apa- 

his first solicitor ; a man in leius sum inf. video 

years/ indeed, but a mere novice proximus subscriptor ; ho- 

in the 'practice and business of mo non setas abl. sed 

the forum. (usu forensi) atque exer- 

♦ citatio abl tyro ace. 



Cff 



LATIN XXZBCISIT9. 



Adam. — Rulk 6. 



MODEL. 



Has not the nocturnal watch 
at the Palatium, nor # of the 
city guards, nor the consterna- 
tion of the people, nor the 
union of all good .men, nor this 
most fortified place of holding 
the senate, nor the looks and 
countenances of these, moved 
thee ? 



Nihil-ne noctumum 
presidium Palatii, nihil 
urbis vigiBa?, nihil timor 
populi, nihil consensus 
bonorum omnium, nihil 
hie munitissitaus baben- 
di senatus locus, nihil 
horum ora vultusque 
moverunt ? 



Exercise 25. 



JElemiramis was the wife of 
Ninus. Sleep is the image of 
death. Helen was the cause of 
the Trojan war, 

Croesus was the king of the 
Lydians. The friendship of Ores- 
tes and PykuLes acquired immor- 
tal fame among posterity. 

Revenge is always the de- 
light of a little, and weak, and 
narrow mind. Death takes away 
the sense of all evils. 

» 

The memory of past evils is 
pleasant Pale death knocks at 
the cottages of the poof and the 
palaces of kings with an impartial 
foot. 

Neither was there hope of lib- 
erty, nor care about my stock; 
nor shall the noxious diseases of 
the neighbouring flocks hurt 
fthem]. 



Seinir&mis mxm tmgf* 
Ninus uxor. Samnusun* 
ago mors sum. Helena 
causa sum perf* bellum 
Trojajius. 

Rex Lydi Croesus sum 
tmgjf. Orestes et Py- 
l&des amicitia apud pos- 
teri immortalis fama adl- 
piscor 8 . 

Ultio sum voluptas mi- 
nutus, semper et infirmus, 
exignusqueAnlmus. Mors 
ononis malum sensus aoll- 
mo*. 

Jucundus sum memoria 
prarteritus malum. Palli- 
da* mors seauus pulso 1 
pes abl. pauper phr. ta- 
berna ace. rexque turris 
ace. 

Nee spes libertas sum 
itnpf. nee cura pecutium; 
nee malus. contagium vi- 
cinus pecus l®do K 



SYNTAX. 



58 



And now the high tops of the 
villages, at a distance, smoke. 
The last era [subject] of Cumae- 
an song is now arrived : the 
great series of ages begins anew. 

The Grecian heroes, by the 
divine skill of Pallas, build a 
horse to the size of a mountain. 
Some are astonished at that bale- 
ful offering of the virgin [god- 
dess] Minerva, and wonder at the 
bulk of the horse. 

A misunderstanding of the 
states is the bane of this city. 
Such was either the levity of the 
soldiers, or the inconstancy of 
fortune, that kings seemed at one 
time kings, and at another time 
exiles. - 

. And such is the firuitfulness 
of the adjacent soil, that it is fill- 
ed with its own riches; and 
such is the plenty of fountains 
and of woods, that it is irrigated 
with, an abundance of water, 
and wants not the diversions of 
hunting. 



Et jam summus cuhnen 
procul villa fumo. Ulti- 
mus aetas Cumaeus car- 
men jam venio perf.: 
magnus ordo saeculum \ab 
integro) nascor*. 

Ductor (Danaun) in- 
star mons gen. divinus 
ars abl. Pallas aediflco 
equus. Pars stupeo sing. 
innuptus donum exitialis 
Minerva, et moles miror 1 
plur. equus. 

Discordia ordo sum 
pestis urbs. Tantus vel 
mobilttas mtyes vel fortu- 
na varietas sum, ut vicis- 
sim rex nunc exul, nunc 
rex videor impf. subj. 

Et tantus fertiEtas sum 
solum circumjacens, ut 
proprius opes abl. expleo 
pres. subj. ; fons ac syl- 
va copia is (ea) sum, ut 
et aqua plur. abundantia 
abl. irrigo 1 pr. subj. nee 
venatio phir. voluntas abl. 
plur. careo 2 pres. subj. act. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

The sun is the light of the world. Juno was the wife of 
Jupiter. Neptune is the deity of the waters. Philosophy is 
the mother of all good arts. The world is governed by the 
providence of God. I come now to M. Cato, which (quod) 
is the prop and strength of this whole impeachment. 

Deity, numen : to govern, admtnistro 1 : which (quod) ; prop, fir- 
mameatotm; and strength, ac rpbur; whole, tote*; impeachment, 
accusatio. 

5» 
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LATIN EXERCISES, 



PHRASES. 



1. For the sake of example. 
3. The thing is the emperor's. 
3. A man that has no fixed hab- 
itation. 4. A man good at any 
thing. 5. A chief heir. 6. A 
curious observer of beauties. 
7. Fencing. 8. Men of small 
means. 9. One fit for all pur- 
poses, ltk It is undoubtedly 
true. 11. To venture one's life. 



1. Exemplum causa 
(abl). 2, Res fiscus (££*.) 
sum. 3. Homo incertus 
lar. 4. Omnis (gen. phtr.) 
scena [gen. phtr.) homo. 
5. Hseres primus (gen.) 
cera (gen.). 6. Elegans 
(notn.) forma spectator 
{nom.). 7. Ludicrus ars 
arma. 8. Tenuis census • 
(gen. sing.) homo (phtr.). 
9. Homo hora (phtr.) 
omnis (phtr.). 10. Sibylla 
(gen. ) folium sum. 1 1 . Cap* 
* ut periculum adeo. . 

Adam.— Rule 6. 

N 4 

Obs. 6. The Dative for the Genitive, 
Obs. 1. The gen. turned into a possessive adjective. 



MODEL. 

My brother's house. They 
sing the praises of Hercules. 



Fratri »des [far fra- 
tris]. Carmine laudes 
Herculeas ferunt [for 
laudes HerciHis]. 



Exercise 26. 



Laocoon, ordained Neptune's 
priest by lot, was sacrificing a 
stately bullock at the solemn al- 
tars. 

But the boy Ascanius, who 
now has the surname of lulus 
added. 

While he considers what may 
be the fortune of the city. 

Some within the enclosures of 
their hives lay the first founda- 
tion of the combs. 



Laocoon (ductus sacer- 
dos) Neptunus (sorte), 
taurus ingeps macto so- 
lennis ad ara. 

At puer Ascanius, qui 
dot. nunc. cognomen lu- 
lus addo 3 pers. pass. 

Dum quis fortuna sum 
urbs miror. 

Pars intra septum do- 
muB (domorum) primus fa- 
vus pono fundamen (phtr.). 



STHTAX. 6$ 

And the circ«tai*tatkm of Ix- Algae Ineneoe cantos 

ion'a wheel- was sussmkM by o&rota txxuAtfperf. act. 

the song. ofeWs #*•. 

Hew again, far three hundred Hie jam tercentom to- 
full years, the sceptre shall be tos ace. (regnMtur) an- 
swayed by Hector's line. mm ace pktr. gens sub 

jtaeccosesjH. 

ENGL.ISB TO BE TURNBD INTO LATIN. 

The rewards of glory (dot.). He is the father of the city, and 
the husband of the city. The labour (of Hercules Hcrculcus) 
broke through Acheron. Why does he avoid oil more cau- 
tiously than ripe™' Wood 1 For, from thee, (daL) f O Tymbrus, 
the sword of Evander lopped off the head. 

Glory, l*m*i to srsa*: through, ptsrmmm; Aefcaran, (Ackm-omim): 
oil, tlivum; vipers', viper ihus : Crom the*j(tiH); Eraader, JBmmdrin*; 
lopped off, (absHSUit). 



Adam. — Rule 8. 

win Adjective in the Neuter Gender followed by a 

Genitive. 

MODEL. 

That business* What kind of Id negotii. Quid tu 
man art thou ? He informs them hoimnis es ? Quid sui 
what was Ins design. consilii sit ostendit. 

Exercise 27. 

What course wilt thou take? Quid consilium capio? 
Nothing of earthly dregs. Much of Nee (qmcqucan) terrenus 
heaven [was] left behind. There fex sing. (Mufam) coelum 
is much evil in example. More post tergum phtr. relin- 
than fifty men were slain (or had quo (reUctum) neut. Sum 
fallen). muhus malum in exem- 

plum. Plus quinquaginta 
homo cado (ceculirant). 



86 LATIN EXERCISES. 

The senate once decreed, that Decerno (deerevit) 

L. Opiraius should see that the quondam senatus, ut L. 
commonwealth receivetoo detri- Opimius video sidy, ne 
ment quia (quid) detrimentum 

respubllca capk>. 
. Since so nraclr sudden danger Quum (ionium) repenti- 
had happened, quite contrary to nuspericulum prater opin- 
expectation. io accido 3 p/tt». subj. 

From which it might be con- Ex qui abt judico inf. 
eluded what great advantage res- pass, possum quantus bo- 
elution might have in itself. num habeo in sui oQustan- 

tia nam.* 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

That time. So much meat and drink. There is much 
good in friendship, much evil in discord. He, who. has little 
money, has also little credit. Whatever judgment I had. 
What business hast thou ? May est thou preserve the half of 
my soul. 

So much (tantum) : credit, fides: whatever, quicquid ; had, (kabu- 
erifn) : what, (eequia) ; mayest thou preserve (serves) j the half, (<K- 



Hie, qms 9 UdUms, quantus, plurimus, &c, like all other ad- 
jectives, agree with their substantives, when such substantives 
are expressed. 

MODEL. 

Has so much presumption Tanta-ne vos generis 
upon your birth possessed you ? tenuit fiducia vestri ? 

Exercise 28. 

Now what excellent horses Nunc, qualis Diomedes 
[were] Diomed's. ' Now how equus. Nunc, quantus 
great [was] Achilles ! I may Achilles ! Mora tantus (&- 
add delays to these mighty events, cet*) addo inf. res. Nul- 
It is destined for no Italian to lus dot. fas Italus dot. tan- 
subdue that powerful nation. tus subjungo inf gens. 

* Mihi » here understood. 



ff. 



Story where [was] cruel so*-~ 
rotr, every where terror, and Ma- 
ay s» knife of death* Over what 
lands, O son, over what immense 
seas hare you, I hear, been tostt 
with, what dangers harassed ! . 



ChosW vttqu ls»*i8, 
ubique pa*or, et plurimus 
mors imago* Qui* terra 
ace. pL, natus, ego tn om. 
accipio, et quanta* per 
aaqaor rectus ace. quanta* 
jactaws ma% pesieufcnmaUL 



. EiJGHS« TO BE TUBNSD WTO . fefcTIN. 

And what was so great a cause to thee (of seeing videndi) 
Rome ? So great is the fore of Jxraises, of so great care is vic- 
tory. Alas f what great destruction, awaits us f (dot.) As 
that [thing] was troublesome, so is this [thing] pleasant. 
So great is the power of honesty, that we love [it] even m an 
enemy. O Son, what great grief excites [your] ungoverned 
anger (p&r)1 . 

Ala* ! what great, heu gwtntw ; awaits, imxto 1 \ love jftJajv* : what, 
quis ; great, tantus; ungoverned, indemltus. 



ADAftf. — Rout 10 & 11. 

Genitive after Adjectives. 



MODEL. 

As obstinately bent on fake- 
hood and iniquity, as on being 
the reporter of truth.. TCfeey re- 
strain Asqanius, eager for the 
fight. 

Who of diem all was more 
learned than Aristotle ? The 
most ancient of mankind prae* 
used industry. 

Exercise 
Mindful of human affairs. 
Conscious of his audacious act. ' 
Animals fearful of the light Sin- 
gularly mindful of medicine. Too 
cautious and fearful of the storm. 



Tarn ficti pravique te- 
nax, quarn nuncia v^eri. 
Avidum pugnae Ascani- 
urn prohibent. • 

Qqis annum fuit Ar- 
istolele doctor? Vetas- 
tissjmi mottahum egejv 
cebant diligentiam. 

Memor phtr. res hmni- 
nus. Conscius audax fac- 
tum. AP^aJhixthm'dus. 
Afedicina pecuharrter cu- 
ridsus. Cautus nimiura 
timidusque procella. 



LATIN EXERCISES. 



The nature f of man is fond of 
novelty. A mind, solicitous about 
the future, is miserable. Time 
[is] destructiye of things. An 
animal more sacred than these, 
and more capable of a profound 
mind, was as yet wanting. 

The mind of men is ignorant 
of fete and future fortune. SkuV 
ful in law, letters, and antiquities. 
We have always been most desi- 
rous of praise. About to die, she 
appeals to the gods. and to the 
stars, conscious of her. fate. - 

The greatest of, benefits are 
those which we receive from {our] 
parents. Many of those trees 
were planted by my own hand. 
O Pompey, first of my compan- 
ions. They killed eighty of the 
Macedonians. . 

Calumny is the most baneful of 
all things. Many thousand birds 
shelter themselves in the woods. 
No beast is wiser than the ele- 
phant. There is no one of us 
without fault Set before thine 
eyes every one of these kings. 



Sum natihra homo novt- 
tas arid**. Animus, futu- 
rus anxius, calamitosus 
sum, Tempus edax res. 
Sanctns hie abl. pi. ani- 
mal, . mensque capax si- 
tus, desum impf. adhuc. 

Nescius mens homo la- 
tum, sots (sortisque) fu- 
tCtrus. Jus ( J«rt5), Uter», 
et antiquitas per jtus. Laus 
avidus semper sum; Tes- 
ter 1 moriturus deus ace. 
pL et conscius fatum sidus. 

Beneficium magnus sum 
is- (ea, qua) a parens ac- 
cipio. Multus iste , arbor 
meus manus abl. sero 3 * 
Pompeius (Pompei) meus 
primus sodalis. Octogin- 
ta Macedo interficio 3 . 

Omnis res sum nocens 
calumnia. Multus in syl- 
va avis sui mille (milUa) 
condo. Nullus fern. sing. 
bellua gen. pi. prudens 
sum elephantus abl. Ne- 
mo ego sum sine culpa. 
Pono ante oculus, unus- 
quisque hictex. 



ENGLISH TO BE TUBNED INTO LATIN. 

The most learned of the Romans.' (No one nuUa) of the 
sisters. The most learned of his age. The greatest of all 
rivers. Ignorant of. fraud. Fearful of the gods. A mind 
conscious of right. OuUtyof avarice* Patient of or able to 
endure cold. Skilled in grammar. One of the muses. (Ma- 
ny multa) [of] trees. The* most elegant of the philosophers. 
No one of mortals is wise [at] all hours (abl.) JSgle, the most 
beautiful of the Naiades. Cicero was too greedy of glory. 
Thou art not prodigal of gold, Live mindful of old age and 
death. 



SYNTAX. 6ft 

Because he had known him desirous of new things [i. e* nov- 
elty]. The nation was. most greedy of gold. AH [men] hate 
those who are unmindful of a benefit The lion is the brav- 
est of animals* Unable to endure, and unacquainted with man, 
she traverses the pathless woods. If any deities regard the 
pious (p&ir.), if justice any where subsists, and a mind con- 
scious to itself of right, may the gods bear to thee just rewards. 
Man,, who is a partaker of reason and speech, is more, excel- 
lent than beasts, who are void of reason and speech. Land, 
fruitful of corn, and much more {rueful of the grape. The king 
was ignorant which of them might be Orestes. The first of 
the Roman kings was Romulus. . One of the sons of Priam. 

. Guilty, reus : skilled, doctus .* is wise, (sapit) : JVaiddcs : too, nimis; 
greedy, avtdus : because, qudd : unable to endure, impatient; unac- 
quainted, expers; traverses the pathless woods, (nem&rum aria lus- 
tra*) : (if any deities, si qua numlna) ; regtfd, respecto 1 ; if justice 
any where, subsists, (si quia usyuamjustitiarest) ; just, dignus : partak- 
er, parUceps ; void, expers? fruitful, /eras; corn, Ceres; was ignorant, 
{ignordbat) ; which or whether, (uter). 



Adam.— -Rule 11, Obs. 2. 

This Genitive is frequently and elegantly Taxied by a prep- 
osition ; as, Units defratribus y One of the brother*. ' 

m 

A certain one of them. The Quidam ex Hie. Ex 
elder of two sons. He the most duo films • major. Ipse 
beautiful above all others. Croe- ante alius pulcher omnis. 
sua the most opulent amor^g Croesus inter rex opulen- 
kings. Rtpheus also falls, who tus. Cado et Ripheus, jus- 
was the most, just among the tus unus qui sum perf. in 
Trojans, and most strict in integ- Teucri abl. et sertans «*• 
rity. Orgetorix was by far the perl, isquum gen. Apud 
noblest and richest among the Helretii, longe nobOis et 
Swiss; dives (ditisstmus) sum 

perfi .Orgetorix. 

ENGLISH TO BE TTJjBNED INTO JiATIN. 

The nation of the Suevi is by far the greatest and most 
warlike of all the Germans. They are said to hare a hundred 



4)0 LAT1M CXSftCISES. 

(canton* pqg*s) ; (#*m «) which they every year {knag 
ed&cunt) a thousand of armed [men] (out of dmr sui$ es) ter- 
ritories, for the sate of mking war. 

' • '"■ • *. .- - . . •■ , . • 

By fitf, longl; every year, (quotaqmi*) ; a thousand, tauyril* ml- 
Uo) ; torritoriea,Jmi9;lbr the sake, eousd; making war, bdh (tettandi.) 



Ad*M«— &1ILB 7. 

MODEL. 



A man of singular virtue, or Vir sdngu&ris virtutis, 
a man with singular .virtue; or vir singulari virtute.. 



V } 



Exercise 30. 

A man of the greatest wisdom. Vir summus prudentia 

Men with hostile intentions., A gen, or abl. Homoinimleus 

monster of no virtue. A man of animus abl. sing. Mon- 

great counsel- strum nullus virtus abl 

Vir consilium magnus. 

A boy of a good disposition. Puer prohus ind&les 

A rose of a pleasant fragrance, abl Rosa jucuridus odor 

Do- instruct Lentulus, a- youtfeof gen. Lentulus, eximius 

• the highest hope and of the great- spes abl, summus virtus 

est virtue. gen*, adolescens facto 2 

iV pers. sing, imper. emdio 2 

Why has the vexed <pieei* of Quidve dolens regina 
the gods compelled a mail, dbtin- . deus (deum) tot volvo inf. 
guished Ate his piety, to struggle casus insignia ace* pie- 
through so many calamities ? • tas abl. vir impello perf. 

The little ant (for it is an ex* Parvulus formica (nam 
ample) with geeat industry, car- exemplumeta. sum) mag- 
ries with her mouth whatever nus labor gen. traho os 

— . . . . — — . — ^_ — ^ _p — ^-ft— — — ~— ■ 1'— i -j --—--—* --^ — - ^ - - , 

- * Ob*. 3. Sometimes the adjective agrees with the former subetanr 
live, or the subject of discourse, and toe latter substantive is put in 
the ablative case. 



SYNTAX. 61 

she is able, and adds to the heap, abh quicunque neut. pos- 
which it constructs, not ignorant stun, atque addo acervus, 
and not incautious of the future, qui struo*, haud ignarus 

ac non incantus futures. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

The servant of Panopio was a man of wonderful fidelity 
(gen.). Miltiades was (a commander dux) with regal authority 
among the inhabitants of Chersonesus. Cimon, the Athenian, 
was a man of the greatest liberality (abh) ; he enriched (many 
phtres), and buried (many complures) poor [people, when] dead, 
at his own expense (abl). He was a commander of incredible 
valour (abl.) f great in war, (and no less neque minor) in peace. 
A boy of an ingenuous countenance (gen.) and ingenuous 
modesty (gen. ).. (I have sunt mihi) twice seven nymphs (nam.) 
of exquisite beauty (abl.). 

Wonderful, admirabilis; fidelity, fides; authority, dignltas; inhab- 
itants, incdla; Chersonesus: enriched, locupleto; buried, (extutit) ; his 
own, suus; expense, sumptus ; exquisite, prtsstans: beauty, corpus. 



Adam. — Rule 9. 
Opus and Usus. 
MODEL. 

We have need of thy author- Auctoritate tua nobis 

ity, or there is need to us opus est. Pecuniam, 

of thy authority. He did not qua nihil sibi esset usus, 

receive the money from them, ab iis non accepit. 
of which he had no need. 

Exercise 31. 

We have need of magistrates. Ego dot pktr. opus 

He himself has need of a patron., sum magistrates. Hie ipse 

[We} have now need of this very sum opus patronus. Nunc 

excuse, or, if possible, of a better causa ipse opus sum, aut, 

and more subtile one. (siquid potest), bonus et 



callidus. 



6 
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LATIN EXMCISES. 



Now, Mysia, I *»ve need in 
this affair of thy ready matiee 
aad cunning. What occasion 
have I for thy friendship 1 Now 
thou hast occasion, iEneas, for 
fortitude, now for a firm resolu- 
tion. 

I have no need of the arms ©t 
Vulcan, nor of a thousand ships 
against the Trojans. Arms for a 
valiant man must be made ; now 
there is need of strength, now of 
nimble hands, now of all [your] 
masterly skill. 

So it must be done. Before 
thou dost begin, it is necessary 
to deliberate, and when thou 
hast considered, thou must act 
speedily. Prepare what is neces- 
sary to be prepared. 

Soldiers are necessary. Many 
[things] are necessary for us. 
Whatever [things] are necessary 
for the siege. 

He has need of that which 
Hannibal and other generals used 
in (the midst of] dangers and bat- 
tles, which is called presence of 
mind. 



Mysis, nunc opu» Mm 
ego tuns expromptus mi- 
litia atque astutia ad hie 
res. Ctuis neut. opus sum 
ego tuus amicitia? Nunc 
animus plur. opus, (jE- 
nea), nunc firmus pectus. 

Non opus sum ego ar- 
ma Vuleanuay non («t#e) 
carina in Teueri ace. 
Anna acer (facienda) m ; 
nunc vis pbar. nous, nunc 
manus abt rapidus, omnia 
nunc a*s abl (magistra). 
Ita foetus sum opus. 
Priusquam incipio £*$•» 
consultus, et ubi consulo 
perf. subj., mature foetus 
opus est. duis neut- para- 
tus opus sum, paro % p. 
sing, imper. 

Opus sum plur. miles 
(ndUtes). Multus ego opus 
sum plur. Quicunque nom. 
neut. plur. ad oppugnatio 
opus sum. 

la is (id ei) opus sum 
qui (quo) Hannibal atque 
alios hnperator m pericu- 
lum et praelium utor, (quody 
dico prsBsens gen. aninnp 
gen. consilium nam, 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

We have need of a monitor. He has need of money. 
Sometimes there is occasion for a grave style, and often for 
a lively [one]. There is need of brevity. What need is 
[there] of words ? He said (that he had need of dbi opus esse) 
many [things]. Let him give pardon easily, (who cut) 
has need of pardon. There is no need of passion (in 
punishing ad puniendum). What need is there of more 
(plur.) 1 



STNTAX. 6ft 

Opus as an Acfjectwt. 

Mmey is necessary. Prepare ye what [things] nay be 
necessary (at the feasts epulis). (That id) is necessary to 
him, (which que) he enjoys. There is no need to thee of 
what! have need, whilst thou lrrest contented with thy lot (06/.). 

Perfect Participle* 

It is necessary to hasten. He, that always desires more, con- 
fesses [that] there is need of getting. This is necessary to 
be done. 

_ Monitor, monitor: sometimes, modd ; grave, tristis; style, sermo; 
lived/, ioc49U3: pardon, venia; passion, tractmdut : (non id tiH 
quod— there is no need to thee of what — ) ; lot; tors : hasten, prop*- 
rdtus: desires, appito ; more, amplius ; confesses, eonfiUor; getting, 
puks\t*s : to be aatie, foetus. 



Adam. — Rule 12. 

Adjectives governing the Dative. 

MODEL. 

0! he propitious and in- Sis bonus 6 felixque 

dulgent to thy friends. Aland tuis! Terra belloobnoxia 

subject to war^ Nor was the Nee ferttlis ilia juvencis, 

soifrich enough" for the plough, nee pecori opportuna 

nor proper for flocks, nor com- seges, nee commoda 

modious for vines. Baccbo. 

Exercise 32. 

What course shall be most Qui (quod) consilium 

profitable for thee, thou shalt gm. sum tu utilis capio. 

take. ' [Hunting] is an exercise Opus (soienne) Romanus 

customary to the Romans, useful vir, utilis fama, ritaque et 

as to reputation, to health and to membrum. 
the limbs. 

Who fa dearer to a brother Qui* amicoB cemp, fra- 

than a brother ? Ajad beholding ter quam frater ? Ocutas- 

him with fierce eyes, "Ah!" que (tuens) immitis, " Ah ! 

said she, " bow like art thou to qua*a similis sum pater I 11 

[my] father !" His eyes glare with dica Sanguis abL et i#- 

Hood anrf fire; his. rough neck nis abl ink** oeulus ; ri- 
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LATIK &XE&CISE9. 



is stiff, and bristles stand up like 
thick pikes. Xc*i< ^ i 

There was nigh the temple a 
recess of little light, like a cave 
covered with native pumice 
stone. It is a hard [thing] to 
find words equal to great grief. 
Thou shalt give out songs pleas- 
ant to women upon the effemi- 
nate harp. 

O harp! [who art] the orna- 
ment of Phoebus, and acceptable 
at the banquets of supreme Ju- 
piter.) He is a slave quick in at- 
tending to his master's nods ; he 
knows a little Greek, and is fit to 
learn any art. ' 

If thou canst not be the best, 
do thou at least thy endeavour, 
that thou mayest be next to the 
best. 

Nothing is difficult to mortals. 
We by our folly aspire to heaven 
itself, neither do we suffer, on 
account of our wickedness, Ju- 
piter to lay aside his angry thun- 
derbolts. 

There was in that place a tall 
mulberry tree, very full of white 
fruit, close by a cold spring. 

A ship which the wind catch- 
es, and a tide contrary to the 
wind, feels a double force, and 
unsteadily obeys both. 

For the father of the gods 
changed the men into an ugly 
animal, that the same [men] 
might appear unlike to a man, 
and yet like fhim|. 



geo pres. act. horridus 
cervix et seta horreo simi- 
lis densus hastile. 
Sum j) htpfyrope templum 
phtr. recessus exiguus lu- 
men, spelunca similis, na- 
tivus pumex abl. (tectus). 
Difficflis sum reperio ver- 
bum par magnus dolor. 
Divido carmen gratus foe- 
mina imbellis cithara abl. 

O testudo ! decus Phoe- 
bus, et gratus 'daps su- 
premos Jupiter. Verna 
aptus ministerium dot. 
phtr. ad nutus herilis ; im- 
butus litterale Grsecus 
abl., idoneus ars quilibet 
(cuilibet). 

Si nequeo sidy, sum bo- 
nus, saltern do opera, ut 
sum proxlmus bonus* 

Nil mortalis arduus sum. 
Coelum ipse peto stultitia 
abl, neque patior'per nos- 
ter scelus Jupiter ace. po- 
no inf. iracundus fulmen. 

Sum arbor ibi, moras 
arduus, uber superl. nive* 
us pomum abl. phtr., con- 
terminus geltdus fbns. 

Carina, qui ventus ra- 
pio a ventusque contrarius 
aestus, sentio 4 vis geminus, 
pareoque (incerta) dub dot. 

Quippe deus genftor 
muto vir in deformis ani- 
mal, ut (iidem) possum vi- 
deor* dissimllis phir. ho* 
mo, similis phtr. que* 
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ENGtlSH TO BE TURNED INTO JUATIF. 



I Iwe dear to my friends. Ptolemy was (as tarn) ridicu- 
lous to the> Romans (as quam) he was cruel to [his] subjects* 
He sees [be* J eyes (sparkling mieantes) with fire like the stars. 
A rose is often next to a nettle. Fortune is sometimes kind 
to me, sometimes (to another alii). Thrice the phantom, 
grasped in vain, escaped [my] hands, (swift, par i. e. equal) 
to the light winds and very like a fleeting dream. (A race 
gens} detested by me sails over the Tuscan sea. The moth- 
er, (on hearing these words ad auditas voces), was stupi- 
fied (perf.), as if made of stone, and was a long time like 
[one] astonished. Demaratus was (more respected amicior) 
hf [his] country (dot.) after [his] banishment, than by the 
king (dot,) after [his] favours. Death is common to every 
age. Agitation of mind is (natural propria) to us. Fame is 
never equal to thy labour. 




heneficium. 



Obs. 3. 



Thou; aft like thy master. If DomTnus simllis sum. 

amy [thing] like this should Si quis hie simllis evenio 4 

Have happened. He was very un- perf. Die sum dissitmlis 

tike the other generals. The in- reltquus dux. Ihquisitio 

westigatios of truth is peculiar to verum sum proprius homo. 

man. 

Some think [that] a thousand Pars puto sttag\ versus* 

verses* such as mine, might be miHe, simllis mens, pos* 

spun out in a day. sum deduco* dies abl. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

But at first ambition more than avarice influenced (tmgf.) 
that minds of men, which vice, however, was bordering on 
virtue. This- (» among the Greek* as aprovorb t* Grao&* 
prmerki* est), [that] all things are* common [among] 
6* 
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friends (gen.). (By which means it came to pass qud reJU- 
bat), that he turned the eyes of all [men] towards him, (as 
often as quotiescunque) he went into public (ace.) ; nor was 
any one thought equal to him in the city. This stood (ungf.) 
a burying place common (to the vilest of the populace mts£> 
raplebi). 

At first, primd; more, magls ; influence, exercee ; bordering, (pro- 
phu) : towards, ad; went, prodeo ; public, publicum; any one, qui*- 
quam; thought, pono, imp/, subj. pass. : burying place, sqndckmm. 

Obs. 4 and 6. 



Born for glory, 
prone to pleasu **. 



MODEL. 

They are Natus ad gloriam. Ad 
voluptatem propensi sunt* 

Exercise 33. 



Naturally disposed and inclined 
to base desires. A man good for 
nothing. 

As a horse is for the course, 
an ox for the plough, a dog for 
hunting, so man is born for in- 
telligence and action. 

Being born [Alcibiades] in a 
Tery great city, of a great family, 
much the most handsome [man] 
of his age, (it for all things, and 
abounding in wisdom. 



. Dion, besides this noble alli- 
ance, and the generous fame of 
his ancestors, had many other 
advantages from nature : amongst 
these a docile genius, courteous, 
fit for the best arts. 

The brazen age succeeded, 
more fierce in [their] tempers, 
and more disposed to horrid arms. 



Natus et aptus ad tur- 
pis libido. Homo ad nul- 
lus res utilis. 

Ut ad cursus equus, ad 
arandum ger. bos, ad in- 
dagandum canis, sic homo 
ad intelligendum et agen- 
dum natus sum. 

Natus in amplus civi- 
tas, summua genus aW., 
omnis gen. pbtr. stas gem. 
sing, suus gen. sing, mul- 
to formosus, ad omnis 
res aptus, consiliumque 
gen. plenus. 

Dion autem praeter no- 
bllis propinquitas, genero- 
susque majores fama, ha- 
beo multus alius bonum 
a natura : in hie abl. in- 
genium docilis, comis, ap- 
tus ad ars bonus. 

Succddo aheneus proles, 
saevus ingenium abl. phtr. 
et ad horridus promptus 
anna. 



SYNTAX* 



« 



Since, therefore, I dare not 
follow that which is most impor- 
tant, and [that which is] agree* 
able to. the discipline of our 
forefathers and of the empire, 
I will follow that which is less as 
to severity, and more useful to 
the common safety. 



Quare quoniam non 
audeo 8 faoio is next, qui 
neut. primus, proprius que 
neut. sum disciplina ram~ 
jores atque hie imperium, 
facio is neut. qui sum lenis 
camp, ad severltas, et utiJk 
camp, ad communis salus. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Men are more prone to pleasure than to virtue. Man is 
born (to worship ad colendum) God. Man is born to labour, 
and (fit idoneus) for friendship. We are more intent upon 
wealth than is proper. By nature (abl.) we are inclined to 
liberality. (A disturbed conturbdtus) mind is not fit (to dis- 
charge ad exequendum) its duty. 

Prone, promts : intent upon, attentus ad; wealth, res; proper, sat : 
inclined, propensus : fit, apt**; its, suus; duty, imams. 



Verbals in bilis. Participles in dus. 

MODEL. 



He is dead, and to be la- 
mented by many good men, 
but to be more lamented by 
none than by thee, O Virgil. 

The last day is always to be 
expected by man, and no one 
should be called happy before 
his death. 



Mullis ille bonis flebi- 
lis occidit, nulli flebilior 
quara tibi, Virgfli. 

Ultima semper expec- 
tanda dies' hormni, dici- 
que beatus ante obitum 
nemo debet. 



Exercise 

He should be lamented by no 
one for his actions. Although 
those [things] are not to be pray- 
ed for, but done by me. Thou 
askest vain [things], he said, and 
not to be done by my city. 



34. 

Ille sum impf. subj. mi- 
serabHis nullus suus ae* 
tus. Quanquam non iste 
precandus, sed faciendus 
ego. Peto irritus, dico, et 
urbs haud faciendus meus. 
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All ftftiags] lire the gift of 
Cere* She w to be sung by 
me. I wish only I could utter 
verse* worthy of the goddess. 

Or, if I am to be pitted by air 
enemy, (for I am an enemy to 
thee,) take away, by cruel tor- 
ments, this sick and odious life, 
destined to troubles. 

In the mean time, whatsoever 
was liable to be destroyed by the 
flame, Vulcan had taken away ; 
nor did' the form of Hercules re- 
main to be known. 

Diogenes, being asked at what 
age a wife may be taken, said, 
" By young men, not as yet, by 
» old men, never." 

Wisdom is not only to be ac- 
quired by us, but it should be 
exercised to promote the advan- 
tage of mankind. 



Ceres sum ommV mu- 
nus. Itte canendus sum 
ego. Iftinamj modo pos- 
sum dico carmen dignus 
dea gen. 

Vel ; sr miserandus et 
hosthr, (hostw enim tu 
sum), (aufer), dims cruci- 
atus reger invisusque anl- 
ma, natasque labor. 

Interea quicunque neut. 
sum perf. populabilis flam- 
ma, Mulcfrjer aufero ; nee 
effigies Hercules remaneo 
pert< cognoscendus. 

Diogenes, interrogatus 
quis aetas abl. ducendus 
sum uxor, " Junenis," 
(inquit), " nondum, se* 
nex, nunquam." 

Sapientia non modo 
comparandus ego> verum 
etiam exercendus ad pro- 
movendus ace. fern, utili- 
tas ace. homo gen, plur. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Injuries are patiently (to be borne tolerandce) by us. Wars 
detested by mothers. Death is not . to be feared by good 
[men]. The way of death is to be once trod by aM. Thou 
affordest coolness refreshing to the oxen, fatigued with the 
plough, and to the wandering flock. O Julius, (worthy to 
be mentioned memorande) by me after none (plur.) of myi 
companions (ace. phir.). Not [only] one wicked man should 
be crushed by me, (which id quod) the Sicilians have de- 
sired ; but all oppression (entirely omnino) should be exter- 
minated and abolished, (which is what id quod) the Roman 
people (hare long desired jam diufogitat). 

Feared, metuendus : once, semel ; trod, cdtcandus : cootnewi ,frigus; 
refreshing, av/uMUs ; oxen, taunts; plough, v&mer; wandering, va- 
gus: crushed, opprimendus; oppression, improbttm; •stenninatBd^ 
extinguendus ; abolished, dtlendus. 
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Adam. — Rvue 55. 

ACCUSATIVE AFTER ADJECTIVES. 

The measure of magnitude is put after adjectives in the 
accusative, ablative, and sometimes in the genitive case. 

MODEL. 

They raised a mount three Aggerem latum pedes 

hundred and thirty feet broad, cccxxx, ahum pedes 

and eighty feet high. lxxx exstruxerunt. 

A ditch six cubits deep. He .Fossa sex cubiris aha. 

drew a ditch of twenty feet with Fossam pedum vigmti 

perpendicular sides. directis lateribus duxit. 

Exercise 35. 

He drew two ditches fifteen Perduco duo fossa quin- 
feet broad, and of the same depth, decim pes ace. latus, idem 

altitudo abL 

He raises a wall sixteen feet Perduco murus in alti- 
in height, and a ditch nineteen tudo ace. pes gen. sexde- • 
miles in length. cim, fossaque mille pkarJ 

passus gen. plur. decern 
novem. 

He orders [him] to fortify the Jubeo munio castra ral- 
camp with a rampart twelve feet lam abl. m altitudo ace. pes 
high, and with a ditch of eighteen gen. duod&cim fossaque 
feet. duodeviginti pes gen. 

The walls of Babylon were Murus Babylon sum 
two hundred feet high, and fifty ducenti abl. pes abL altus, 
broad. et quinquageni abl. latus. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

A tower a hundred feet (ace.) high. A tree three fingera 
(ace.) broad. A book three inches (ace. or abl.) thick. It 
is about four fingers (gen.) [long]. Make thou the floors ten 
feet (gen.) broad, fifty feet (gen.) long. A pillar sixty feet 
(ace.) high. A well three feet (ail.) wide, thirty deep. This- 
garden is a hundred feet (abl.) long and sixty broad. The 
towers are (ten dents) feet (abl.) higher than the wall. He is a 
foot and a half (abl.) (taller longior than qudm) thou. (Every 
singula) side (plur.) three hundred feet (gen.) broad, fifty 
(gen.) high. 
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LATIN MWCISES. 



Inches, pollex; thick, er<u*U*i shout, tartar : floors, area.* tea, 
(dsn6m),for denfrrum; fifty, (quznauagenULm) : sixty, sexagtnta: well, 
/<ww : a foot and * hajf, (sesfs^plsjs) : three hundred, trtcent. 



Adam. — Rule 7. Obe. 3. 

Sometimes an accusative case is pat after adjectives and 
participles, the preposition secundum being understood.* 



MODEL. 

JEneas stood forth, and in 
bright day shone conspicuous, 
resembling a god as to his 
countenance and form. 



Restltit JEneas, clara- 
que in luce refulsit, os 
humerosqae deo sunilis. 



Exercise 36. 



Around the Trojan matrons 
[standi dishevelled as to their hair, 
according to custom. 

Thus he entered the royal pal- 
ace, a horrid [figure], and man- 
tled, with respect to his shoulders, 
with the attire of Hercules. 

The Dardanian boy, lo! un- 
covered as to his comely head, 
sparkles like a diamond, which 
divides the yellow gold. 

And now, clad in his Rutulian 
corselet withvhrazen scales, he 
shone dreadfully ; and had sheath- 
ed his legs in gold, yet we* bare 
as to his temples ; to his side he 
bad buckled on his sword, 

O Apollo! the diviner, we 
pray that thou mayest come at 
last, clothed, as to thy white shoul- 
ders, with a. cloud. 



Et circum JJi&des, 
lutus cruris de mos. 



Sic regius tectum ace. 

fhtr. Bubeo impf., horridus, 
[erculeusque abl. hume- 
rus innexus amictus abl. . 
Dardanius puer, ecce 
detectus caput honestus, 
qualis gemma mico, qu^ 
divido ralvus aurum. 

Jamque adeo Rutulua 
thorax ace. (thordca) in* 
dutus, ahenus squama abl. 
homo impf. 9 suraque ace. 
inciudo aurum abL, nudus 
(temporay adhuc ; latusque 
aat. accingo ensis ace* 

Apollo, augur, tandem 
venio suhjj. precor amictus 
humerus candens (can* 
denies) nubes. 



* It is a fundamental rule, that all accusatives must be governed 
either by a vertr votive, or try a preposition expressed or understood. 
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ENGLISH tO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

The south wind flies out with [his] wet wings, covered, as to 
[his] dreadful countenance, with pitchy darkness. Ampycus, 
die priest of Ceres, covered, with respect to his temples, with 
(a white cdbenti) fillet. Lelex now covered (as to his tem- 
ples tempora) (with thin white hair raris cams). He [was] 
bound, as to his yellow head, with Parnassian bay. The 
morning star was (blue ecarutus), and (bedewed sparsus), as 
to [his] countenance, with a dark hue. Old age, white as to 
the hair (pi), is venerable. 

South wind, .Yofttf/ flies ont,«tffo; •owed, a*etti#; pitchy, JMtii*; 
darkness, caUgo: covered, veldtus: covered^ emarsua: Faxnasaian 
bay, Qauro PamasHde) : morning star, Ludtftr ; hue, ferrUgo : hair, 
coma; Venerable, venerandus. 



Adam. — Rule 14. 



MODEL. 

A land rich in triumphs. 
Stript of your lands, O mad- 
men ! Stnpt of the riches in- 
herited from your forefathers. 
How rich in snow-white flocks, 
how abounding in milk! 



The goats themselves shall 
homeward bring their udders dis- 
tended with milk. Here all is full 
of thy bounties ;. for thee the field, 
laden wkh the viny harvest, flour- 
ishes. 

Him, laden with the spoils of 
the Bast, thou shalt at length 
receive to heaven. Let the first 
conqueror have a steed adorned 
with rich trappings ; the second 
an Amazonian quiver, full of 
Thracian arrows. 



Terra triumphis dives. 
Nudus agris, nudus mini- 
mis, insane, pateniis. 
Quam dives pecoris nivei, 
quana lactis abundans ! 



Exercise 37. 



Ipse capella reffcro do- 
mus ate. uber distentus 
lac oft/. Hicomnisn.p&r. 
plenus tuus munus abl.; 
tu ager, gravidas pampm- 
eus autunmus 1 dbl floreo*. 

Hie onustus spolium 
abl. Oriens tu accipio 
olim caelum. Primus vic- 
tor habeo equus insignia 
phalero abl. ; alter Ama- 
zonius pharetra plenusque 
sagitta abl Threicius. 



n LATIN KXSaClSfifl. 

And Turnus, conspicuous on Turausque, insignia 

his steed, is borne through the equus abl. plur., fero 51%'. 

ranks, and, swollen with success- per medius plur. masc. tu- 

ful war, rushes on. The forum of midusque secundus Mars 

Appius was crowded with sailors abl. ruo subj. Forum (Ap- 

and surly innkeepers. pi) differtus nauta abl., 

caupo abl. atque malignus. 

A leech will not quit the skin, Hirudo non mitto (mis- 

if not satiated with blood. An- sura) cutis ace. nisi ple- 

rora opened the purple doors, and nus cruor gen. Aurora 

the courts full of roses. Thou patefacio 3 purpureus fores 

comest bereft of understanding, etplenusrosa^eit. atrium, 

and worn away with a long old Mens gen. inops venio, 

age. longusque confectus fern,, 

senecta abl. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

He took one ship laden with corn (abl.). Solitude, and a 
life without friends, is full of snares (gen.) and fear (gen.). 
Rich in lands (abl.), [and] rich (in money lent out at usury 
posttis inf<enore nummis.) And (when cum) we are free from 
necessary business (abl plur.) and from cares (abl.) then turn) 
we desire to see, to hear, to learn (something altquid.) Thrust 
out of office muneribus) in the state (gen.), we should have beta- 
ken ourselves particularly to this study. Two mules (were trav- 
elling on ibant) laden with burdens ; one carried {impf.) bags 
(with cum) money, the other sacks (full of tumentes) much 
barley (abl). (For if, as the story goes, nam si, ut infabuhs 
(est Neptune had not granted (phtpf. subj.) (what quod) he had 
promised to Theseus, Theseus (had not been deprived non 
esset orbdtus) of his son Hippotytus (abl). 

Took, dbdQco ; laden, onustus : fear, metus : and, itdque ; free, vac- 
uus; desire, aveo; to learn, addisco t thrust, orbdtus; state, resnub- 
tUa; betaken ourselves, confer o ego; particularly, /wturfmum; laden, 
gravdtus; a burden, mureXna ; bags, fiscus : granted, faeio. 



Sttt*lX. 



TO 



■ » 



AtfAM. — Rule 1£, 49 ^ 61. 

MODEL. 

We are all worse for too Deteriores (mines su- 
mach liberty, mus licentia. 

Thou art a father to him by Natura tu iHi pater es, 

nature, I by counsel. consiliis ego. 

Endued with virtue, content Praeditus virtute, con- 

with little. tentus parvo. 

Silver is less valuable [than] Villus est argentum 

gold.' auro. 

Exercise 

Overcome with great pain. 
Suddenly frightened by the voi- 
ces of the huntsmen. 

And he Was worthy of me. 
Seized with the love of me. 

There are, indeed, men not in 
reality, but in name. He is in- 
deed unmindful, and not worthy 
of the blessing of corn. ~ 



A triumph more famous than 
acceptable. Those, who are en- 
dued with virtue, are alone rich. 
He, who is content with his own, 
is truly the~most opulent. 

Many, being often seduced by 
the hope of greater riches, have 
lost what they possessed (lit. 
their present riches). What is 
more shameful or more base than 
an effeminate man f A discourse 
ought to be more embellished 
with thoughts than words. 

I speak of a man wiser than _ 
thou art. Nothing is more humil- 
iating than servitude : we are born 
to glory and liberty. 

7 



38. 

Magnus dolor victu*. 
Subito conterritus vox ve" 
nans. 

Et ego abl dignus sum. 
Ego (met) captus amor. 

Sum quidem non res 
sed nomen homo. Imme- 
mor sum demum, nee fru-. 
ges^en. munus abl. dig- 
nus. 

Triumphus clarus comp. 
quam gratus comp. Qui 
virtus -praeditus sum, solus 
sum dives. Qui auusphtr. 
con tentus sum, is vere 
dives sum. 

Multus saepe allectusspes 
magnus bonum plur. per- 
do s praesens neut. plur. 
Quis neut. sum autem ne- 
quam (nequius) aut turpis 
effceminatus virT Oratio 
debed pres. sum ornatus 
sententia quam verbum. 

Loquor de vir sapiens 
quam tu sum. Nihil sum 
fcedus servitus : ad decus 
et Iibertas natus sum. 
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ultin roeiwisxs, 



It is base, nor aqems worthy ni 
a man, to groan, to wail, to la- 
ment, to be depressed, to be dis- 
heartened, to audi, under grie£ 

Timotheus, in the glory of war, 
waa not inferior to his father. 
Certain peace is better and safer 
than a victory expected. Anoth- 
er wishes [that] he may be more 
witty than accomplished. 

Being taken, with the smooth- 
ness of the pleasing waters* he 
strips his soft garment from off 
his tender body. 

Cams Lselius, when an ill-born 
fellow said to him [that] he was 
nn worthy of his ancestors, replied, 
" But, by Hercules, thou art not 
unworthy of thine.* 



And then he twangs the strings 
with his skilful thumb, with the 
sweetness of which Tmolus, be- 
ing charmed, bids Pan submit his 
reeds to the harp. 

He is said to have inquired of 
him why he did it? or what Aris- 
tides had done, for which he 
should be thought worthy of so 
great a punishment ? 

To you I shall descend a spot- 
less soul, and innocent of that im- 
putation, nor ever unworthy of my 
great ancestors. 



Tujp*} neut.* nee vir 
abl. dignus yideor gemo, 
ejulo, lamentor, firango, 
debilito, doleo; 

Timotheus beUum feus 
nen inferos crap, sum 
perf. quam pater. Bonus 
tutusque sum cerftus pax, 
quam speratus victoria. 
Alius acutus sui quam or- 
natus amp. sum m/.volo. 

Captus temperies blan- 
dus aqua, pono mollis ve- 
lamen plur> de tenex cor- 
pus. 

Caius Lslbis, cum is 
dot. quidam malus abl. 
genus abl. natus dico s 
impf. sub}, indignus sum 
suus majores abl. y " At 
Hercule," inquam, "tutu- 
us abl. phir. haud indig- 
nus.*' 

Turn sollicito stamen 
doctus pollex, qui (qua* 
rum) dulcedo captus Tmo- 
lus jubeo Pan (Pana) sub- 
mitto canna cith&ra. 

Dico ab is quaero quare 
facio impf. subj. i&neut.l 
aut quis neat. Aristides 
committo phipf. sub;, cur 
duco dignus tantus poena? 

Ad tu plur. sanctus aiu- 
ma, atque iste insciue/em. 
culpa gen. descendo, haud 
unquam magnus indignus 
avus^en. 
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. WfOLWH *0 BE TUttfCD INTO LATIN. 

(Smitten captus) with love, but worthy of praise (abL). I 
am not worthy of safety {gen.). There is another warfare 
worthy of thy labour {gen.y Nature is contented with a lit- 
tle. (Whosoever may have followed these maxims ca qui 
secutus sit) is worthy rather of praise (abL) and honour (abi \ 
(than quam) pain and punishment (abL). Ctasar (had inured 
his mind in animum induxerat) to labour, ta watch, [to be] 
intent [on] the concerns (abL phtr.) of his friends, to neglect 
(his own sua), to deny nothing which might be worthy of a 
gill (abL). lie himself conducts Lentulus into prison. [There] 
is a place in the prison (which quod) is called Tullianuro, 
(where a little as you ascend on the left ubi pauluhtm asceu - 
deris ad hsvam) sunk about xn feet (in the ground hutni): 
walls (on every side undtqite) enclose it, (and the cell above is 
secured by stone arches atque insuper camera lapideis fontici- 
bits vincta) : but [it is] (disgusting fosda) by the lonelipess 
(abL) t darkness (abL), smell (abL), and its appearance terrible. 
(As soon as postquam ) Lentulus was let down into this place, 
(the executioners mnaices rerum capitalium), to whom it was 
(appointed pr&teptwtn, strangled him laqued gtdam fregere). 
The authority of the senate [has been] betrayed to a most 
virulent enemy,' your powet [has been] betrayed; the re- 

Eublic has been set to sale at home and abroad. But our 
wan], confounded with the sudden surprise, provide (phtr.) 
for themselves, (each according to his disposition auisque 
pre mertbus): some [begin*] to fly, others to take arms. 
(No person of low birth imtrusnemo) however famous (ox was 
eminent for his action* ntqut tarn egregius factis erafy t but 
he was thought ("*fgf- svbj.) unworthy of that honour {abL ) and 
a* it were (* scandal to it poUutns). • O Galatea, fairer than 
the leaf of the snow-white privet, gayer than the meadows, 
taller than the long aldef , (brighter spjendidiar) than glass, and 
more playful than a tender kid ; smoother than the shells (worn 
detrita) -by the continual [action of the] sea; more' agree- 
able than winter sons, [of] the summer shade? nobler than 
apples, mo# conspicuous than a tall plane tree, more shining 
than ice, sweeter than ripe grapes '(*&£•-)« and softer than the 
feathers of a swan, and curdled milk, and if thou dost not 
fly (pm* s«i^) [ffie], move beautiful than, tf watered garden. 

HI I • ■ ! » ■ •« *■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

* The verb aepi is often understood before an infinitive. 
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Warfare, militia; labour, opus : pain, pfma ; puniabnexit upp t i 
cium: concerns, negotium; deny, aenZgo: conducts, aedQca: sunk, 
depress**; enclose, munio ; loneliness^ incuUus ; appearance, frntits : 
let down, dtmUsus : betrayed, prodXtus : virulent, ac&r ; your power, 
(knpertum vestrum) ; set to sale, vendiis; at home and abroad, (domi 
mttituupie) : confounded, perculsus; surprise, metus; provide, ten 
sfdo : however, tarn ; but, quin; thought, habeo ; as it were, quasi : fair 
Gr T <xmcUdus; snow-white, niveus; privet, ligustrum : gayer, Jibrfcfcj, 
playful, las&vus; smoother, (avis: continual, <issiduus; agreeable, 
grata*; conspicuous, conspectus; eurdled^cooctar ; watered, rigmus. 



' Adam. — Ruus 61. Obg. 5. v 
Tanto, Quanto, &c, ~ 

MODEL. 

By how much more learned Quanta es doctior, 

thou art, by so much more tanto sis submissior. 
humble thou shouldest be. 

The more ignorant any one , Quo quia indoctior, eo 

is, the more impudent. impudentior. 

Exercise 39. 

By how much all animals yield 
to thee, by so much less is thy 
glory {than] mine. 

The. air rests upon them, which 
is as much heavier [than] fire, as 
the weight of water is lighter than 
the weight of earth. 
■*-'-/ - 
. So, by how, much further they 
departed from the city, by so much 
slower were the Numidians in fol- 
lowing. . ^ ' -..,-•> 

By how much more vigorously 
ye shall do these [things], by so 
much more discouraged their dur- 
ing wiB be. 



Quanta? animal cunc- 
tus cedo 3 to, tantus par- 
vus sum tuus gloria nos- 
ter.' 

Aer immineo hie dot. 
plur., qui tantus sun one- 
rosus ignis, qaantus pon- 
dus aqua sum levispondus 
terra. 

Itaquantus longius ab 
oppidunv (discedebdtur), 
tantus tardus ad insequen- 
dus sum Nuntidp. 

Quaatus tu attentius 
ago js, tantus tile daL 
ptur. animus innrmua 
sum, 
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The* more dHfictrit any [thing] 
is, the more honourable. 

It is much more laborious' to 
conquer one's self than an en- 
emy . 

But to us there 2b want at 
home, debt abroad, our condi- 
tion bad, bur expectation much 
worse. 

The state of the Roman peo- 
ple at that time seemed to me 
in a much more piteous condi- 
tion. 

But it behoves thee, Jugurtha, 
more than. they,, who [i. e. you, 
who] are both older and wiser, 
to take care against any miscon- 
duct in this affair. 



I 



Qui (fuo) quia jam*. di£ 

fieilis sum, hie pneeiarus. 

Mukus operosus sum 

supero sui ipse quam hos* 

tia. 

At ego sum (dam) ino- 
»ia, fbris aes altenus, ma- 
us res, spes miiltus aa- 
per. 

Imperium populuaRo- 

.manus ego dot. Tideor 

(visum est) is tempestas 

abl multus max! me (vds- 

efa&tfe). 

Caeterum ante hie phtr. 
(decet) tu ace, Jugurtha, 
-qui (cetdte) et sapientia 
abl (prior) sum i jfrorideo 
ne allter quis neut. evenio 
pres. subj. 



ENGLISH TO BE TtJRNfcD INTO LATIN. 

The longer Simonidea considered (impf.) the nature of 
God, the more obscute the thing appeared to him. (The 
maraJpianto phtra) thou hast gained, the more thou desvest 
He [Themistoeles] gave all that time to the literature and 
language of the Persians, [in) ^ which (phnr.) (he was so per- 
fectly instructed adeo trudttus est); {hat he is said to have 
spoken much move" elegantly before the king, than (those 
couid hi poterant) who were horn in Persia (in Perside). By 
so much [he iar] the worst poet of alh, by how much thou [art] 
the heat advocate of all. (The more quojrtus) they ftare, (the 
more eo plus) they desire. This. condition [was] so much 
the more grievous to them, by how much it was (the later 
serior). The Macedonian war was by so much more famous 
than the Carthaginian, by how much the Macedonians ex- 
ceeded the Carthaginians m glory. The glory of Scipio 
was greater, (and so much the greater' because the nearer to 
envy, et quo major to propior invidia). [That] of Quintius 
[was] more recent, (as he ut qui) had triumphed (phmf. sub;.) 
that year (abl). I am greater than [one] whom (dot?) fortune 
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(can possit) hurt; (and though she should take away many 
things muUdqueut eripiat), she will leave much more (phtrS 
to me. Water, the cheapest of things, (is here sold Mc ve~ 
nit) ; but the bread [is] most excellent,. 

The longer, (quanto diutius): gained, paro; literature, tititrm; 
language, sermo; to have spoken, {verba ftcisse) ; more elegantly, 
commoaius; before, amid: grievous, amarus: Carthaginian, Punl- 
cus; exceeded, anteUao ; Carthaginians, Pam (Pctnos): most excel* 
lent, longe pulehcr (superl.}. 



PRONOUNS. 
Adam. — Rule 6. 

These genitives, met, tut, sui, nostri, vestri, are used to 
signify a person; as, -amor met, the love of me, means, the 
love wherewith I can loved; but amor mens, my love, means, 
the love which I possess, or exert towards somebody else; 

Exercise 40. 

I am burning with the Jove of Uro 8 pres. pass, amor 
myself; I raise the flames and ego: flamma moveoque 
bear [theml. The blind love of feroque. Subs^quor 4 ess- 
one's self K)llows;and arrogance cus amor sui, et gloria 
more than enough lifting up its plus nimius abL toUens 
empty head. vacuus vertex. 

I shall not altogether die, the Non omnis morior 8 * 4 , 

valuable part of me shall escape ntultusque pars ego vito 

Proserpine's [cruelty]. '"'■ Libitina ace 

This only I beg of thee, that Hie unus neut. rogo tu 

thou wilt substitute me ki the ace., ut in locus ace. Hir- 

place of Hirtius, both oh account tius ego substituo pres. 

of thy love for me, and my re- sub}, et propter tuus amor 

spect for thee. in ego ace. et observantia 

meus tu. 

The possessive pronouns are used to signify action or 
possession ; as, mens or cus, my bow, or the' bow belonging to. 
me. 

Sui and suus are called reciprocals, and relate to the prin- 
cipal noun in the sentence. Whenever the word self can be 
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added to Aim, her, fee. the pronoun sui. is to be used ; and 
when own may be added to his, her, its, their, bvvb should be 
used. 



How long shall thy fury baffle 
us? Happy old man, thy lands 
shall then remain. That life of 
thine, which is [so] called, is a 
death. 

Thou' hast many friends on 
account of thy exemplary virtues. 
This friend of mine is his next 
kinsman. 

They do not their duty. He 
pays me the money with his own 
hand. To every one his own ver- 
ses are the best. 



I come from thy brother : he 
commends himself to thee. Envy 
is its own punishment. This she 
believed [would be] the end of 
herself. His own citizens ban- 
ished him from the city. 



Quamdiu etiam furor 
iste tuus ego eludo 3 ? For- 
tunatus senex, ergo tuus 
rus tnaneo*. Vester verd 
qui dico vita mors sum. 

Propter eximius tuus 
virtus, multus amicus nu- 
mero 1 . Hie meus nom. 
amicus ille dat. genus abl. 
sum proximus. 

Ille suus offlcium non 
colo s . Argentum ipse turn, 
ego dat. adnumero suus 
manus. Suus neut.plnr. 
quisque dat. sum pukher 
superl. carmen. 

V enio a frater tuus : is 
nam. sui tu dat. commen- 
do. Supplicium invidia 
suus sum. Hie ace. masc. 
sui finis credo phipf. in- 
die. Hie ace. suus civia 
e civitas ejicjo. 



The genitive cases nostrum, vestrum are generally used 
after partitives, comparatives, and superlatives : bw this dis- 
tinction is sometimes disregarded. 



There is no one of us without 
fault. Let it not be wonderful to 
# any of you. Lucilius. was better 
than both of jus. 

He was the worst of you all, 
because he enticed [you] into a 
crime. I have less strength than 
either of you. 



Nemo ego sum sine 
culpa. Ne quus dat. sum 
tu minis. Lucilius sum 
bonus uterque (utroquc) 
ego. 

Sum malus tu omnis, 
quia illick) 3 in firaus. Mi- 
nus habeo vis gen. plur. 
quam tu utervia. 
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Tb« possessive ?BWN0tttre mem, tin**, stms, noster, a&d 
vester, often take after them ip$tH3,s9&u$, unites, dt& add the 
genitive of nouns and participles agreeing with the primitives 
therein implied. 



MODEL. 

By the means of me alone. 
The event of us both. By thy 

own study. 



I said [that] the state was pre- 
served by the exertion of me alone. 
The offence of me alone cannot 
be amended. He answers to the 
praises of you few. 



That my bones, when I am 
dead, may lie peaceably. After 
thy judgment, [who art] a very 
learned man. We have seen the 
breast of thee, a simple man. 
And thou didst weep, and thou 
didst see my eyes [as I was] 
weeping. 

When I see these [things], 
I begin to think — " Ah ! are so 
many concerned for me alone, 
that they may content but me 1 



» 



No one can bear to read the 
writings of me, fearing to recite 
them publicly, for this reason, 
that many, whom this kind [of 
writing] seldom pleases, are de- 
serving of censure. 



Uek unius opera. 
Noster dudrum eventus. 
De studio tuo ipsius. 



Exercise 41. 



Dico meus unus opera 
abl. respublica sum sat- 
vus. Mens solus pecca- 
tum corrigo inf. non pos- 
sum. Vester dot. phtr. 
paucus gen. phtr. respon- 
deo tans. 

Ut meus (defunctafy 
molliter os cubo 1 . Post! 
judicium tuus vir gen. 
eruditus. Tuus homo gem. 
simplex gen. pectus video. 
Et neo 8 perf. et noster vi- 
deo perf. neo 8 part. pres. 
gen. ocellus. 

Ubi video hie, csepi 
cogito— " Hem ! tet soffi- 
citus sum meus abl> causal 
abl. solus, ut ego unus 
ate. expleo?" 

Nemo lego pres. sub;: 
meus scriptum, timens, 
gen. vulgo recito, ob hie 
res, quod sum, qui ace. 
phtr. hie genus minhne 
juvo, utpote phis j»1mtv dip. 
nm ate. phtr. culpo inf. 
pass. 
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When hic and illk refer to two things going before, me 
generally denotes the latter, ille ike former. 



Covetousness is worse [than] 
poverty : to the latter many 
[things] are wanting, to the for- 
mer all [things]. What way so- 
ever thou lookest, there is noth- 
ing but. sea and air, the latter 
swelling, with clouds, the former 
threatening with waves. 

He drew two weapons out of 
his arrow-bearing quiver, of dif- 
ferent workmanship ; the one 
drives away, and the other caus- 
es, love. 



Avaritia malus sum ino- 
pia: hic multus desum, 
ille omnis. (Quocunqut) 
aspicio subj. nihil sum ni- 
si pontus et aer * nubes 
hic . tumidus, fluctns ille 
minax. 

(Eque) sagittiieras pro- 
mo duo telum pharetra, 
diversus gen. phtr. opus 
gen. phtr. : fugo hic, fhcio 
ille amor. 



Sometimes, where no ambiguity is occasioned by it, this 
distinction is reversed. 



So is the god [Phoebus] and 
the virgin ' T the former swift with 
hope, the latter [swift] with fear. 

As. when a greyhound has 
spied a hare in the empty plain, 
the former seeks its prey by 
flight, the latter its safety. 



Sic Deus et virgo sum 
3 per. sing, ; hic 
celer, illejfem. timor. 

Ut cum canis Galficus 
video lepus in vacuus ar- 
vum, et hic peto preda pes 
abi. phtr., ille salus. 



The adjective alter is used in this sense. 



The one we have in common 
with the gods, the other with 
brutes. One part is alive, the 
other part is rude earth. Imme- 
diately the one loves, the other 
flies the name of a lover. 



It behoves thee to abound in 
the doctrines and rules of philos- 
ophy, both on account of the 
distinguished eminence of the 



Alter neut. ego dot, 
phtr. cum deus, alter 
neut. cum beJlua commu- 
nis sum. Alter pars vivo 
pres. act, rudis sum pan 
alter tellus. Protinus al- 
ter amo, fugio alter fern. 
nomen amans. 

Tu ace. abundo opor> 
tet prseceptum institutum* 
<fie philosophia, propter 
summus et doctor gen* 
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teacher and the city, the former auctoritas ace. et urbs 

of whom can advance thee in ^«t., qui alter possum sjq- 

knowledge, the latter by exam- geo tu scientia, alter fern. 

pies. . exemplum. 

The pronoun is, or ille, is often understood before the rel- 
ative qui. 



He that gives himself up to 
pleasure, is not worthy the name 
of a man. He that wishes to 
avoid error, will give time and 
diligence to the considering of 
things. 

That which is enough for na- 
ture is not [enough] for man. 
There are some that neither do 
good to themselves, nor to 
others. 



Qui trado sui voluntas 
dot., non sum dignus no- 
men homo. Qui Yolofut. 
effugk) error, adhibeo* 
tempus et diligentia ad 
res considerandu*. 

'Qui neut. nature satis 
sum, homo non sum. Sum 
qui neque sui dot neque 
alius dot. pposusn. 



Ipse is often joined to the primitives ego, tu, ifle, sui. It 
may agree with these ; as, ipse egdtnet, I myself; iUa ipsa 
domlna, the lady herself; but when the nominative and the 
word governed by the verb refer to the same person, it is bet- 
ter that ipse should be put in the nominative ; thus, instead of 
saying te ipsum laudas, it is more elegant to say, te ipse lath 
das, thottpraisest thyself. 



I hate a wise man, who is not 
wise to himself. I want not 
medicine, I console myself. 



He acquired to himself the 
greatest glory. I have written 
these [things] not that I should 
speak of myself. 

On account of that power, 
which be had proposed to him* 
self in his depraved imagination. 

He who knows himself will 



Odi sapiens, qui sui 
dot. ipse nam. sapiens 
non sum. Non egeer me- 
dicina abl., ego ipse conso* 
lor. 

Sui ipse pario 8 laus 
magnus. Hie scribo, non 
ut de ego ipse dico 3 . 

Propter is principatus, 
qui sui ipse opinio gen, 
error abl. figo 8 . 

Qui sui ipse noseo* 
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feel [that] he has something in (ndrit) aliquis sentio soi 

bun divine. habeo divinus. 

Alcides, in his rage, bore it Alcides animus abl 

not, but, with a precipitous leap, phtr. non fero, Iseque) 

threw himself amidst the flames, ipse per ignis jacior, pra> 

, ceps saltus abl. 



ENG14SH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

(Bear feras) the want of me, if not with a contented mind, 
(jet with a courageous one at forti.) Love of thee leads 
me into error. No part of me is free [from] pain (gen). (Each 
uterque) of us thinks his own condition the most miserable. 
(Which utervis) of you accuses me of dishonesty 1 (The elder 
major) of you is worthy of praise. 
• 

Possessives and the Reciprocals sui and suus. 

Thy father (took care curdvit) that he should be thought 
rich. Who hates not Bavins, may he love thy verses, Ma> 
vius. (If thou knowest it not si nescis), that goat was mine. 
All [things are] full of Jove ; he cherishes the earth, my 
songs (are his regard iUi cur a). (News has been brought 
famapefldta est), which affected me more (on thy account 
tud causa) y than {on] mine. Each arms himself in recent 
spoils. Her own mind had infected her (ace). We admonish 
grammarians of their duty. (Scarcely a man non fere quis- 
quam) invited him [to] his house (ace). (Formerly quon- 
damque) she wandered in her own fields. He had (impf.) 
his dogs about him. (Is it of advantage an est usus) to any 
man, that he should torment (pres. subj.) himself? 

Meus, tuus, suus, fyc. sometimes take after them ipsius, 

solids, Sfc. 

- By my help alone ye obtained pardon. (By thy own study 
tno ipsius studio) thou wilt become learned. His name alone 
remains, and ever will remain. I obey the will of you all. 
Things effaced from the memory (of us all nostrd omnium). 
By leave of you two, I enter. 
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Hie and ille, and alter. 

The son of Venus drew out two darts ; the latter he fixed 
in (the Peneian Peneide) nymph, but with the former (he 
wounded lasii) Phoebus. My father and brother are dead ; 
the latter died (a young manjuvenis), the former old. There 
are two generals ; (one alter) of whom betrayed, the other 
sold, the army ; one of them lives, the other is dead. 

Ipse and idem joined to ego, 6fc. 

We have the man himself. I, (at that very to ipso) time, 
was beyond the sea. Since the Roman people (remembers 
meminerit) this, it is most base, [that] I myself should not 
remember (inf.) [it]. A true friend (loves ditigit) himself 
nothing more than his friend. (I am the self-same man idem 
ego iUe) who loved thee (as my own brother in germdnifror 

tris loco). 

» 

When the nominative, and the word governed by the verb, refer 
to the same person, it is better that ipse should be put in the 
nominative* 

He injured himself. In this I reproach myself. Cato 
killed himself. I had not known myself. (They ipsi) have 
been able to effect nothing (of themselves per se) with vig- 
our and resolution, without Sylla. The wise man who nei- 
ther profits himself nor others (has wisdom in vain irritd 
pollet sapientid). Fannius destroyed himself. 

Want, desiderium; contented, tsmcus: free from, expers : think, 
habeo: cherishes, colo: more, magts; duty, cfficium: about, circa : 
torment, crtuio : become, fio : and ever, atemttmque : effaced, (re- 
mote) : leave, venia : beyond, trans : since, quum : injure, noceo 
(with the dot.) : reproach, exprobro (with a dot.) ; with vigour and res- 
olution, (virtiUe et constantia animi) : profit, prGsum (with a dot.) : 
destroyed, perimo. 

Adam. — Rule 5. 

The same Case after a Verb as before it. 

MODEL. 

Love is a sort of warfare. Militias species amor 
Socrates was pronounced by est. Socrates oraculo 
the oracle the wisest of men. sapientisslmus judicatus 

est. 
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Exercise 42. 

Money, thou art indeed the Ergo sollicttus tu cau- 
cause of an anxious life. Joys sa, pecunia, vita sum. 
are often the beginning of our Gaudium principium sum' 
sorrow. . noster ssepe dolor. 

AH delay is long to us, which Longus mora sum ego 
defers [our] joys. Before my omnia, qui gaudium di£» 
time I am become an old man. fero (differt). Ante meus 

tempus cogo pres. ind. 
pass, et sum inf. senex. 

In all' things, the agreement of Omnis in res consensio 
all nations is to be thought the omnis gens putandus sum 
law of nature. lex natura. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNER INTO LATIN. 

Honour is the reward of virtue. No friend will be a flat- 
terer. (There ibi) is no confidence (where there ubi) is no 
lore. Light is the sorrow which can take counsel. (He is) 
is a great orator, if not the greatest. What remains, (but 
nisi) that I must become a wretch ? Folly is the mother of 
all evils. Oblivion is the companion of drunkenness. O 
fool! what (netet.) is sleep, (but nisi) the image of cold 
death ? Numa Pomptlius was made king, who carried on, in- 
deed, no war, but (was not less serviceable non minus pro- 
fuit) to the city than Romulus. 

Flatterer, advldtor : confidence, fides : light, levis : remains, resto ; 
I must become a wretch, (porrd wiser fiam) : was made, ereo ; to carry 
on, gero : the city, e&Uas. 



Adam. — Rule 15 & 16. 
Genitive after Verbs. 

MODEL. 

It is [the duty] of soldiers Milftum est suo duci 

to obey their general. Take parere. Miserere civium 

pity on thy own countrymen. tudrum. 

8 
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i 

Exercise 43. 



This house is my father's, 
bat that orchard is a neigh- 
bour's. It is [the part] of a brave 
and unshaken [spirit] not to be 
disturbed in adverse affairs. 

It is [the part] of a magnani- 
mous man, m agitated affairs, to 
pardon the multitude, and to pun- 
ish the guilty. 

It i therefore [the duty] of a 
young man to reverence his .el- 
ders, and to select from them the 
best and most approved, on 
whose counsel and direction he 
may depend. 

It is [the duty] of a -stranger 
and sojourner to mind nothing 
but his own concerns, to inquire 
nothing about that of another, 
nor to be curiously prying into a 
state different to his own. 

It is the [frailty] of any man 
to err ; [but] of none but a fool 
to persist in error. 

It is [the custom] of the 
Thracians to quarrel amidst 
their cups designed for mirth. 

Compassionate such griev- 
ous afflictions, compassionate 
a soul bearing unmerited treat- 
ment. Pity a failing race. And 
this I ask, if there is yet any 
room for prayers, lay aside thy 
resentment. 

For this Clinia also is suffi- 
ciently employed in his own af- 



Hic domus sum pater 
meus, sed istse pomarium 
sum vicinus. Fortis vero 
et constans sum, non per- 
turbo in res asper. 

Sum vir magnammus, 
res agitatus, multitudo 
conservo, punio sons phir. 

Sum igitur adolescens 
major natu vereor, exque 
hie deligo 3 bonus et pro- 
batus, qui gen. consilium 
abl. atque auctoritas abl. 
nitor 3 . 

Peregrlnus autem et 
incola sum nihil prater 
suus negotium sing, ago, 
nihil de alienus inquiro, 
minimeque in alienus 
fern. abl. sum inf. respub- 
lica abl. curiosus ace. 

Quivis homo sum erro ; 
nullus (nullius) nisi insip- 
iens gen. in error perse- 
vere 

Thrax gen. plur. sum 
pugno scyphus abl. natus 
abl. phtr. in usus ace. la> 
titia gen. 

Misereor 2 labor tantus, 
misereor animus non dig- 
nus (digna) ferens gen. 
Misereor domus labens. 
Et iste ace, oro, si quis 
adhuc preces dot. locus, 
exuo mens. 

Nam hie Clinia quoque 
suus res satago 3 . Almus 
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fairs ; propitious [virgin], pity, I 
pray, the son and the sire ; for 
thou canst effect all [things]. 

But oh ! ye powers, and thou 
Jupiter, great ruler of the gods, 
compassionate, I pray, a [dis- 
tressed] Arcadian king, and hear 
a father's prayers. 

Xantippe, the wife of Socrates, 
was employed sufficiently, day and 
night, in quarrels and teasings. 

The ADobroges, conceiving the 
greatest hope, [began] to beg of 
Umbrenus, that he would take 
pity on them. 

Can any one have compassion 
on me, wlio was formerly an en- 
emy to you 7 

To these [things] the king 
makes a .smooth reply ; " [that] 
he was desirous of peace, but 
pitied the fortunes of Jugurtha." 



precor 1 , misereor natusque 
paterque; possum namque 
omnis neut. pktr. 

At tu, O superi, et 
divus tu magnus superi. 
rector, Jupiter, Arcadius, 
quaeso, miseresco 3 rex, et 
patrius audio preces. 

Xantippe, Socrates uxor, 
ira et molestia per dies 
plur. perque nox phtr. sa- 
tago 3 impf. 

Allobroges, in spes ace. 
magnus adductus phtr., 
oro inf. Umbrenus ace. 
uti (sui) misereor. 

An quisquam noster 
(nostri) misereor possum, 
qui aliquando tu plur. hos- 
tis sum 3 pars. perf. ? 

Ad is rex satis placide 
verbum plur. facio ; " (sese) 
pax ace. empio, sed Jugur- 
tha fortuna misereor. 



But meum, tuum > suum, &c. are excepted. 



It is not my [way] to lie. It is 
thy [duty] to manage that. It is 
thy [duty] to speak without delay. 
It is the [property] of old age to 
talk of itself. 

It is Roman to do and to suffer 
bravely. If\my memory should 
Jail [me], it is thy [business] to 
put me in mind. [It is] not in 
my power to determine this great 
controversy between you. 



Non sum mentior mens. 
Tuus sum is neuf. procuro. 
Tuus sum loquor sine mo- 
ra. De sui ipse dico 3 seni- 
lis sum. 

Et ago et patior fortis 
neut. plur. Romanus sum. 
Si memoria forte deficio 
perf. subj. tuus sum Ut 
suggero 3 pres. subj. 2 p 
Non noster inter tu tantus 
compono 3 lis ace- phtr. 
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ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

This garden is [my] father's. It is [the duty] of kings to 
spare (their subjects subjectis). It is [the part] of an orator 
to speak aptly, distinctly, gracefully. It is [the part] of a 
great mind to despise injuries. Pity my brother. Pity thy 
(countrymen civium). He is busy [in] his own affairs. She 
was employed sufficiently in quarrels and womanish teasings. 
O cruel (Alexis Alezi), thou carest nothing for my verses 
(ace) ; thou pitiest (me not nil nostri). If any care of a 
miserable parent can touch thee, pity the age of Daunus. 
Consider [thou] the various (chances res) of war (dot.) : pity 
[thy] aged sire, whom now, disconsolate, [his] native Ardea 
(far [from thee] longe) divides. 

Gracefully, ornate : age, senecta : consider, respicio ; aged, longa- 
eus; disconsolate, mastus; jiative, patrius. 



Adam. — Rule 23.* 

Exercise 44. 

He condemns his son-in-law of Scelus gen. condemno 
wickedness. They accused some gener suus. Aliquot ma- 
matrons of dishonesty. Gracchus trona probrum accuso. 
is cleared of the same crime. Gracchus idem (ejusdem) 

crimen absolve 

The senate neither acquitted Senatus nee fibero is 

the king of his crime, nor con- culpa rex, neque arguo. 

demned him. He was charged Hie crimen abi in concio 

with this crime in the assembly ab inimicus compello 1 . 
by his enemies. 

Thy wife, Gallus, is guilty of Uxor tuus, Gallus, no- 
the foul crime of immoderate to immodicus fcedus abL 
avarice. I have cleared myself of crimen abl avaritia. Pur- 
all the things of which ye have go ego ace omnis gen. qui 
accused me. ace. neut. insimulo. 
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He said [that] he should be 
chargeable with the highest in- 
gratitude, unless he esteemed 
their lives dearer than his own 
safety. 

But since the circumstance 
has reminded us of such a man, 
it seems proper to speak in a few 
[words] of his disposition and 
character. 

The people being violent, sus- 
picious, fickle, adverse, envious 
also of their power, recall them 
home : they are accused of trea- 
son. Timotheus is condemned 
in this trial, and his fine is esti- 
mated at a hundred talents. 

After they had returned home, 
his colleagues were accused of 
this crime ; to whom he [Epami- 
nondas] gave leave to lay all the 
blame upon himself. 



Dico 8 sui debeo een- 
demno inf. summits ini- 
quttas, nisi habeo pres. 
subj. is gen. phir. vita ate. 
sing, carus suus salus. 

Sed quoniam res admo- 
neo ego tantus vir, (visum 
est) idoneus neut. de na- 
tura cultusque (ejus) pau- 
cus abl. plur. dico 9 . 

Populus acer, suspicax, 
mobilis, adversarius, invi- 
dus etiam potentia, do- 
mus ace. revoco : accuso 
proditio. His judicium abl. 
damno Timotheus, lisque 
is aestirao centum talen- 
tum abl. 

Postquam domus ace. 
(redttum est), collega is 
hie crimen abl. accuso 
impf.; qui ille pennitto, 
ut omnis causa in sui 
transfero impf. subj. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

He is acquitted (perf.) of theft. We are freed (from a) 
wickedness. The judge acquits him of the injuries. He 
was accused (ptrf.) of the crime (abl.) at Parium (abl). 
Disease (ought deberet) to admonish thee of death. Epami- 
nondas (was condemned muhtdtus est) to death (abl.) (by 
a) the Thebans. Here they who had deserted are con- 
demned (of life, i. e. to die capitis in their absence absentes : 
among these in Ins) [was] Eumenes. [He began] to admon- 
ish one of [his] poverty, another (of his desires cupuUtatis 
sua, most of them complures) of [their] danger, or ignominy, 
many of [their] victory (under Sylla SuUdna). (This sed hoc*) 
I admonish them, let them forbear to rage and to think of 



* Hoc, ace. ; for moneo sometimes governs two accusatives ; 
id the accasas. . ' 
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dictatorships (ace.) and proscriptions (aec.). I wish, con- 
script fathers, [that] I should be merciful : I wish not to seem 
(lax dissolutum) in so great dangers of the republic ; but 
now I condemn myself of negligence (and want of firmness* 
nequiticeque). (He condemned damndvit) the man of fraud. 
A wolf accused (impf.) a fox of the crime (abl.) of thef* 
(gen.). I will accuse him of certain and peculiar crimes* 
Nor could we ever have freed (phipf. subj-), whilstt that 
enemy was (phipf. subj.) in the city, the republic from such 
dangers (abl?) [with] so much ease, so much tranquillity, so 
much quiet. 

Forbear, destno ; rage, furo* : merciful, clemens : accused, argue , 
peculiar, proprins : ever, unquam ; ease, pax ; tranquillity, otxum ; 
quiet, silentium. 



Adam. — Rule 19. 



MODEL. 

He remembers his promise. 
He remembers that time. To 
remember distresses. Old men 
remember all [things]. 



Exercise 

Nor suffers [him] to mind his 
groves nor pasture. I recollect 
this kindness towards me. I rec- 
ollect thy advice. 

* 

He assassinates Polydorus, and 
by violence possesses his money. 
To take Italy, and to enjoy the 
crown. The Trojans are in pos- 
session of his corpse and arms. 



Date fidei reminiscl- 
tur. Tempus illud re- 
miniscitur. Meminisse 
labor um. Omnia senes 
meminerunt. 



45. 

Nee nemus patior 3 me- 
mini nee herba. Hie me- 
ritum in ego aec. recor- 
dor 1 . Recordor tuus con- 
silium ace. phir. 

Polydorus obtrunco, et 
aurum abl. vis abl. potior.^ 
Capio Italia, sceptrum 
abl.pbur. potior. Teucri 
potior corpus abl et anna 
abl. 



• Wcfuitia signifies wickedness, extravagance, idleness. 

t Here Cicero uses Hit in a reproachful sense. 

% Potior governs the gen. or ok. Adam, Rule 21. Obi. 1. 
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Thou art accustomed' to forget 
nothing but injuries. Regardless 
both of his own dignity and the 
safety of his friends. How well I 
recollect the words, the voice, 
and the. countenance oAhy great 
sire Anchises ! 

Wherefore all, forgetting their 
wives and children, and their dis- 
tant warfare, regarded the Per- 
sian gold and the riches of the 
whole East as now their own 
plunder ; nor did they think of 
the war and the dangers, but of 
these riches. 



I shall never be sorry to re- 
member Eliza while I have any 
remembrance of myself, while a 
soul shall actuate these limbs. 



Oblrriscor nihil soleo 
nisi injuria ace. Oblitus 
decusque gen. suus socius- 
que salus gen. Ut recor- 
dor verbum ace. et vox 
ace. vujtusque ace. parens 
(Anchisce) magnus ! 

Quippe oblitus omnis 
conjux gen. liberique gen. 
et longinquus gen. a do- 
mus militia gen. duco 
impf. Perslcus aurum et 
totus Oriens opes jam 
quasi suus prseda ace: 
nee bellum gen., pericu- 
lumque gen., sed divitiae 
gen. memimphtp. 

Nee (mepigebit) mem- 
Tni Elissa gen. dum me- 
mor ipse nom. ego gen., 
dum spiritus hie rego* 
artus. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN, 

They do not remember death (gen.). I shall forget that 
night (gen.). God himself commands thee to remember 
death (gen.). A good man should forget all injuries (gen.). 
(He wished vellet) to forgetothe old (affront contumeha). He 
advised the iEdui, that they should forget their quarrels (gen.) 
and dissensions (gen.). But if he should determine to con- 
tinue the war (abl.), he should remember the old disaster 
(gen.) of the Roman people, and (the former pristine) valour 
Igen.) of. the Helvetii. Dion (gained potitus est) the whole 
(gen.) of that part of Sicily. The Romans gained the stand- 
ards (gen.) and arms (gen.). 

Advised, cohortdtus ; quarrels, controversia : but if, sin ; determine, 
persevero ; continue, persiquor; disaster rincormnddutn ; valour, virtu* : 
standards, signum. 

PHRASES. 

1. We are warned of many 1. Multus (ace. phtr.) 
things. 2. According as every admoneo. 2. Proutquis- 
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one's pleasure is. 3. 1 am accus- 
tomed to remember that time. 
4. Now thou thickest of thy own 
affairs. 



que (gen.) libido sum. 3. 

Ego {dot.) soleo* (3 p. 

sing.) venio (inf.) in mens 

[ace.) ille (gen.) tempus 
i.). 4. Nunc agito 1 
e) sat tuus res (gen. 




Adam. — Rule 17, & 25. 
MODEL. 



I profit myself less. Fortune 
is prejudicial to the mind. Let 
owls contend with swans. 

He persuaded the people. 
Favour the growing boy. He 
joined me with himself. 



Mihi minus proficio. 
Fortuna offlcit mend. 
Certent eyenis uluhe. 

Persuasitpopulo. Nas- 
centi puero five. Me 
sibi junxit. 



Exercise 46/ 



We ought to grant much to old 
age. Yield not to thy sufferings, 
nut encounter them boldly. 

No man can serve pleasure 
*nd virtue at the same time. But 
%X this I am surprised, that thou 
Muldest so easily persuade him. 



To give way to the time, has 
been held a wise man's [part]. 
He promises his protection to 
him. They neither do good to 
themselves, nor to any other. 

I so like that opinion. To pre- 
pare for war, and, at the same 
time, to spare the public money. 
But most of the youth, especially 
of the nobility, favoured the un- 
dertakings of Catiline. 



Tribuo inf. plurimum 

senectus debeo pres. Tu 

ne cedo 9 malum, sed con- 

. tra audens comp. eo (ito). 

Voluptas phir. simul et 
virtus nemo servio pos- 
•8um* At hie neut. deml- 
ror, (qui) tarn facile pos- 
sum perj. subj. persuadeo 
ille. 

Tempus cedo sapiens 
sum (habitum). Suusque 
is presidium polliceor. 
Nee sui, nee alter pro- 
sum. 

Ita iste faveo sententia. 
Bellum ace, paro, simul et 
srariumparoo. Ceeterum, 
juventus (pleraque) sed 
maxime nebTlis gen. phar. 
Gaullna inccBptnm mi 
" sing. 
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Take away this grief from me, 
or at least lessen it. Many, fly- 
ing from their territories, trusted 
themselves, and all their effects, 
to strangers. 

Since one is favourable for 
corn, the other for wine. Let 
fields and streams gliding in the 
valleys delight me. May I court 
the rivers and the woods inglori- 
ous. 

How I feared, lest the realms 
of Libya might injure thee I I, 
indeed, name nobody, nor can 
any one be angry with me,, with- 
out previously owning himself 
guilty. 

L. Otho, a brave man, my 
friend, has restored to the eques- 
trian order, not only their dig- 
nity, but also their pleasure. We 
must take care that our bounty 
hurts not those very men to 
whom we shall seem to be boun- 
tiful. 

But all things were ever dear- 
er to her than decency and chas- 
tity. Thou couldst not easily 
discern whether she was less 
sparing of her money or of her 
reputation. 

The Athenians gave up to the 
same Miltiades a fleet of seventy 
ships, that he might follow up in 
war. the islands which had as- 
sisted the barbarians. \ 

For he [Alcibiades] was a 
yery great commander both by 
sea and land ; and such was the 
plausibleness of his elocution and 



Eripio ego dot. hie de- 
lor, aut minuo 3 saltern. 
Multus ex suus finis egres- 
sus, sui suusque neut. phur. 
omnis neut. plur. alienis- 
simus credo perf 

Alter fern, frumentum 
plur. quoniam faveo, alter 
fern. Bacchus. Rus phur. 
ego et riguus placeo in 
vallis amnis. Flumenamo, 
silvaque inglorius nam. 

Quam metuo, ne (quid) 
Libya tu regnum noceo! 
Ego autem nemo nomino, 
quare irascor ego nem« 
possum fut., nisi qui ante* 
de sui volo (vohierit) con- 
fiteor inf. 

L. Otho, vir fortis, mens 
necessarius, equestris or- 
do restituo non solum 
dignitas, sed etiam vo- 
luptas. ( Videndum est) ne 
obsum subj. benign! tas is 
ipse, qui benigne (videbi- 
tur) fio inf. 

Sed omnis semper carus 
is, qiiam decus atque pu- 
dicitia sum (fuit.) Haud 
facile discerno minus par 
co impf subj. pecunia an 
fama. 

Classis septuaginta na- 
vis Athenienses idem Mil- 
tiades dedo 3 , ut bellum 
persequor insula qui bar- 
barus act. plur. adjuvo. 

Namque imperator sum 
perf. summus mare et 
terra; et tantus sum impf. 
commendatio os atqun 
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language, that, in haranguing, no 
one was able to withstand him. 

For when they understood 
that he [Alcibiades] could be 
very serviceable to the common- 
wealth, they banished him from 
tlie state, and attended more to 
their own resentment than to 
the common interest. 

He seized the citadel of the 
town, which is called Cadmea, 
at the instigation of a few The- 
bans, who, that they might the 
more easily resist the opposite 
faction, favoured the interest of 
the Lacedemonians. 



thou, 
as an 



O 



mariner, spare 
man, 



But 
not, as an ill-natured man, to 
give a small quantity of light 
sand to my bones and unburiea' 
head. 

It is sweet and glorious to die 
for one's country. But death 
pursues the man who flies ; nor 
spares the legs of tender youth, 
nor the cowardly back. 

Provided he can raise a laugh 
for himself, he will not spare any 
friend; and whatever he once 
scribbles upon paper, he is rest- 
less [that] all the boys and old 
women about the town* shall 
know it. 

But the Triballi meet Philip 
returning from Scythia. They 7 



oratio, ut nemo is (<Hcm~ 
do) possum impf. subj. re- 
sisto. 

Nam cum intelligo 
impf. subj. sui plurfmum 
prosum (prodesse) respub- 
lica, ex is ejicio perf inf., 
(phtsque) ira suus, quam 
utilitas publicus pareo 
perf. inf. 

Occupo arx oppidum, 
qui Cadmea nomino, im- 
pulsus (impulsu) abl. per- 
paucus Thebani, qui ad- 
versarius factio (quo) fa- 
*cilius resisto impf subj. , 
Lacon res dot. studeo 
impf 

At tu, nauta, ne parco < 
malignus nom. do particu- 
la vagus arena'os et caput 
inhumatus. 

Dulcis et decorus sum 
pro patria morior** 4 . 
Mors et persequor fugax 
vir; nee parco poples im- 
bellis juventa, timldusque 
tergum. 

Dummodo excutio ri- 
sus sui, non (hie) parco 
quisque amicus ; et qui- 
cunque neut. semel charta 
phtr. illino 8 fut. subj. 9 
gesiiofut. et puer et anus 
Jredeuntes) a furnus la- 
cusque scio. 

Sed Triballi occur- 
ro Philippus revertens ab 



* Literally, all the boys and old worsen returning from the bakehouse 
or fountain, or from drawing water ; i. e. the crowd. ' 
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would not grant a passage, un- 
less they received a part of the 
spoil. Upon this [arose] a quar- 
rel, and soon after a battle, in 
which Philip was so much 
wounded in his thigh, that his 
horse was killed through his 
body. 

I envy not indeed the good 
fortune or condition of any citi- 
zen or fellow soldier; nor do I 
wish, by depressing another, to 
exalt myself. 

Instantly from the crowd, which 
was in the Comitium, a lament- 
able clamour was raised, and 
they stretched forth their hands 
towards the senate-house, beg- 
ging that they would restore to 
them their children, their breth- 
ren, their relatives. 

Shall I ransom you? when 
ye ought to sally forth from your 
camp, ye hesitate, and remain 
there; when it is necessary to 
stay and defend your camp with 
arms, ye surrender the camp, 
your arms, and yourselves to the 
enemy. Conscript Fathers, I 
no more vote for ransoming those 
men, than for delivering up to 
Hannibal the others, who forced 
their way out of the camp through 
the midst of the enemies, and, by 
the greatest exertions of valour, 
restored themselves to their coun- 
try. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Let the woods please us before all [things]. And rich 
cheese was pressed (impf subj.) for the ungrateful city. The 
shades hurt the corn. We often compare small [things] 
with great Here he first gave an answer to me (a suppliant 



Scythia : (negant se datw* 
ros) transftns, ni portio 
accipio pres. subj. prseda. 
Hinc jurgium, et mox 
praelium, in qui ita in fe- 
mur vulnero perf Philip- 
pus, ut equus per corpus 
is interficio impf. subj* 

Haud equidem invideo 
fortuna aut conditio ullus 
civisetcommilito; necpre- 
mendusalius volopres. subj. 
ego ace. eSero perf. inf. 

ExtempUrab is turba, 
qui in Comitium sum, cla- 
mor flebilis mfferoperf. 
pass., manusque ad Curia 
tendo impf orans, ut sui 
reddo lib€ri, firater, cog- 
natus. 

Tu redimo 1 cum (opor- 
tct) erumpo castra, cunc- 
tor ac maneo ; cum (ne- 
cesse est) maneo, castra 
tutor arma; et castra et 
arma et tu ipse trado hos- 
tis. Ego non magis (is- 
tos redimendos), Pater 
Conscriptus, censeo, quam 
ille dedendus ace. phtr. 
Hannibal, qui per medius 
hostis e castra erumpo ac 
per summus virtus restituo 
sui patria. 
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vetentt). O Pallas, thou gavest (ptupf.) not these promises to 
[thy] parent, that (thou, wouldest velles) more cautiously 
trust thyself to the cruel combat. He displeased me the 
least. We have indulged ourselves (more than was fit ultrd 
qudm oportebat). I attribute [it] (rather magts) to fortune 
than to thy wisdom. He studied Greek the most of all no- 
blemen. Whoever shall spare (Jut. sub}.) the. bad, hurts the 
good. Pardon others many [things], thyself nothing. 
Death is rightly compared to sleep. Confide [thou] in virtue, 
but distrust vice. . Beware lest thou trust (subj.) thyself too 
much. Not (unacquainted igndra) with evil (gen.), I learn 
to succour the miserable. He prepared (intpj^) to obey the 
command of [his] great father. God by his providence (takes 
care consulii) of human affairs. Prohibit [ye] this abomina- 
tion; resist [ye] so great a wickedness. She is angry with 
her, who (was preferred preelata est) to. herself. Fortune 
gives too much to many, enough to no one. I will not in- 
dulge my grief, I will not be a slave to [my] anger. 
(Take care consutite, of yourselves, consider [your] country. 
Elevation of fortune (darkens as it were quasi luminibus 
officii) the mind (gen.). Let us yield to PhoBbus, and being 
udmonished (as to better things rnelidra) let us follow. Thus 
he says, and (exulting ovantes we all cuncti) obey [his] 
command. (We must therefore take care vidmdum est 
igitur) that we use that liberality (abl.) which may profit [our] 
friends, [and] hurt no one. Wise men command their lusts, 
which (others cceteri) serve. He asked whether the enemy had 
taken away (subj.) his shield (from him when he fell sibi ca- 
denti). 

Before, ante: rich, pinguis: corn, fruges: compare, confiro: 
Pallas, (Pal la) : combat, Mars; Greek, Greecus litera; most, mar- 
%m&: command, dictum: abomination, nefas: indulge, parco; to be 
a slave, servio: consider, prospicio: elevation, aJtUurio; use, utor : 
asked, requlro; to take away, adlmo; shield, scutum. 

Jubeo, juvo, fyc. govern the ace. : but jubeo is generally 
followed by an ace. and an infinitive, which, however, is not 
always expres&ed. 

MODEL. 

Camps delight many. Thy Muitos castra juvaht. 

misfortunes will afflict me. Tua me infortunia lae- 

Torquatus ordered his son to dent. Torquatus filium 

be slain. suum necari jussit. 



S*NTAX> 
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ExEBClSC 

Let not the cold ice hurt the 
tender flock. I, being dexter- 
ous, will govern myself by these 
maxims. I desire thee to have 
good hopes. And with auxiliary 
forces, they assisted their allies 
vigorously in all their wars. 

If the rocks and stones point- 
ed with death delight thee, come 
on, trust thyself to the swift 
storm. The book itself will not 
please me more than thy admir- 
ing it has pleased me. 

Priam himself first orders that 
the manacles and strait bonds 
should be loosened from the 
man. Ptolemy fights a success- 
ful battle, and would have strip- 
ped Antiochus of his kingdom, 
if he had supported his fortune 
by his conduct 



47. 

Glacies ne frigidus fo. 
do mollis pecus. Ego so- 
lers ego ace. ipse nam. re- 
go hie elementum. Jubeo 
tu bene spero. Auxilium 
abl. phtr. que, industrie 
iuvo socius in omnis bel- 
lum. 

Sive tu rupes et saxum 
acutus lethum delecto, ago, 
tu ace. credo proceDa ve- 
lox. Non magis liber ipse 
delecto ego quam tuus ad- 
miratio delecto. 

Ipse Pri&mus primus 
jubeo manica atque arc- 
tus vinculum levo vir. 
Ptolenueus secundus pra> 
lium facio spolioque An- 
tiochus regnum abl. f si ju- 
vo 1 svbj. fortuna virtus 
abl. 



Tempero, moderor, consulo, amuhr, and other verbs, govern 
an accusative or dative in different semes. 



The sun, which regulates all 
things by his light. They mount 
their horses, and sit upon their 
backs red with the Tyrian dye, 
arid guide the reins heavy with 
gold. 

They / often advise that she 
should moderate her passion, 
and apply consolation to her in- 
attentive mind. Formerly [he 
was] a boy beloved by that god, 
who manages the harp with 
strings, and the bow with 
strings. 

9 



Sol, qui tempero omnis 
ace. lux. Conscendo in 
equus ace. Tyriusque abl. 
premo tergum ace. phtr. 
rubens fucus abl., aurum- 
que gravis modSror 1 ha- 
bena ace. 

Saepe, ut moderor pres. 
subj. amor dot., praecipio 
surdusque adhibeo solati- 
um phtr. mens dot. Puer 
ante dilectus ab ille deus 
qui tempero cith&ra ace. 
nervus, et arcus ace. phtr, 
nervus. 
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To enry some one, and to JEmulor afiquis dot. et 
rival some one, is not the same semulor aliquis ac$. , aion 
[thing]. I fear thee as an adver- sum idem. Metuo tu ac,c. 
sary ; I fear for thy [safety] as ut inimicus ace. \ metuo 
my friend. tu dot. ut amicus dot. 

To arrive at the harbour, and Contingo partus acc, 4 et 
to lay hold of the rope, concerns funis ace. contingo, ego 
me. I can foresee future [things], dot. contingo. .Possum 
but cannot provide for thee. prospicio futurus ace, sed 

non possum prospicio tu 

dot. . 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

I delight myself with books. Offend no one (in act re), 
in look, in word. For (I found offendi) there a certain soldier. 
The groves and (lowly tamarisks humtles myricai) delight f not 
nil [men]. (He greatly muitum adeo) improves the lands 
who breaks the sluggish clods with harrows. His letter has 
not delighted me much. Agathocles, (attached junctus) to the 
king's side {dot.), governed {imperf.) the city. Clitus, wben 
he defended {impf. subj.) the memory of Philip, and praised 

ibis exploits ejus res gestas), (so aded). offended the king, that 
he killed him eundem trucidave'rit) in the entertainment, with 
a weapon snatched from a life-guard's-man. King Latmus, 
now (old senior), ruled (impf.) the country and the .cities quiet 
(in a lasting in longd) peace. Then I order [our crew] to 
leave the Sports, and to take their seats on the benches. 
Then be orders to tear the ropes from the shone, and^toikwsen 
the disengaged cables. The sun which regulates the msM. 
Take [my] chariot (plur,), take the dragons which thou may*, 
est guide (aloft alte) by the bridle (phir.) 

Improves, jotw; land,anatm; clods, £&Ae; mncb, Tiitms: do&ndeu, 
tutor; weapon, tebum; snatched, raptus; life-guard's-man, satelUs : 
country, rus pi. : to take their seats, consldo; benches, trangtrum ; to 
tear, diripio ; the ropes, (Junem) ; disengaged, Acussus : regulates, 
tempim. 

Verbs compounded with satis, bene, and male; and with 
these prepositions, ad, ante, &c, govern the dative 

To excel 'all men. To play Anteeellere omnibus, 
with his equals. May the dtaribus colludere. 
gods do good to thee. tibi benefaciant. 
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ExEBCifg 48. 



1 tape excelled my ancestors 
nl Virtue. He Joins and connects 
future fthings] with present 
things. Prefer not thyself to 
other* because of abundance of 
fortune. 

Hither we few have escaped to 
your coasts, ifineas commands 
ms associates to bend their course, 
and to turn their prows towards 
land. And joyous he enters the 
shady river. 

Dost thou then, Nisus, decline 
to join me [as] thy companion in 
those high enterprises ? ., 

Let it be enough, offspring of 
JBneas, that Numanus is fallen 
by thy darts, [thyself ] unhurt: 
to thee this first honour great 
Apollo grants, and envies not thy 
similar exploits. 

It is allowable to use that jest- 
ing and diversion, just as we do 
deep and other refreshments, 
after we have discharged our 
serious and important duties. 

But it belongs to every inquiry 
concerning duty, to. have it al- 
ways in view, how much man's 
nature may excel that of beasts, 
and other animals. 



But tiro kings ef the Lacede- 
monians, lest, by fighting against 
fortune, they should bring greater 
detriment upon the city, wished 
to draw off the a/roy, had not 
Tyrtaws interposed, who recited 
to the assembled army polished 



Ego meus majores vir- 
tus preluceo. Adjungoat- 
que annecto* futurus ace. 
fern, respraesens. Neprav 
fera Jiffy, tu alius propter 
abundantia fortuna. 
A Hue' paucus vester ad- 
no ore., /ffaeas impero 
socius flecto iter terraque 
adverto prora. Et laetus 
fluvius succedo opticus. 

Ego-ne ace. lgitur, Ni- 
sus, fugio adjungo socius 
ace. summus res ? 

Sum satis, (jEnddc), 
Numanus oppeto telum 
tuus, impune : tu primus 
hie laus magnus Apollo 
concedo et non invideo 
par {paribus) arma. 

Ludus autem et jocus 
utor ille quidem licet, sed 
sicut somnus all. et quies 
abi phir. caeter, turn cum 
gravis seriusque res satis- 
facio perf. subj. . 

Sed. (perin.net) ad omnia 
officiumgren. quaestio, sem- 

Sr (inpromptu) habeo, 
uantum) naiura homo 
pecus, dot. pi. reliquusque 
bellua dot., pi. antecedo. 
Sed rex I*cedaemonii, 
ne centra fortuna pugno 
genmd. magnus detrimen- 
tum phtr. civitas infligo, 
volo redueo exercitus, ni 
intervenio subj. Tyrtasus, 
qui composltus carmen 
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LATH* mQfCI0£*. 



rtXAto exercftns pro con- 
cio, in qui phtr. conscrib* 
hartamentum virtus getu, 
solatium damnum * gen., 
consilium pL bellum gen. 

Some verbs compounded wjth ante t pra y super, &c. govern 

also an accusative. 



verses, in which he had compris- 
ed incitements to courage, con- 
solations for losses, and advice 
about the war. 



Cruel necessity always goes 
before thee. Many have gone be- 
fore us to death. The goddess 
herself is taller than they, and 
overtops them all by the neck. 

[He said] that it was reason- 
able that he should be dismissed 
to sue for the kingdom, which, 
as by the law of nations, he had 
yielded to his elder brother, so 
that it was now due to him, who 
was preferable to the orphan in 
point of age. 

For which reason, also, the 
Swiss surpass the other Gauls in 
courage; for they contend al- 
most in daily skirmishes with the 
Germans. 

Nor did this take from her 
die dignity of royalty, but in- 
creased admiration ; because 
she, a woman, excelled not only 
women in her conduct, but men 
also. 

Verbs of comparing take after them an ablative with com, 

as well as a dative** 

Compare ye this peace with Confero hie pax cum 
that war. Now compare me, ille bellum. Comparo nunc, 
Romans, the first nobleman of Q uirites, cum iHe gen. 

• The dot. seems to be mostly used by the poet*. Veyhj of r» nu 
paring take also w\ ace. with *4 or inter. 



Tu semper anteeo sae- 
vus pecessitas. Multus 
antecedo ego ad mors. 
Dea ipse sum altus iHe, 
collumque tenus supere- 
mineo omnia. 

iEquus ace. sum inf. 
sui ace. dimitto inf. pass. 
ad regnum (petendum), 
qui, sicuti jus abl. gens, 
cedo perf. subj. magnus 
camp, frater, ita nunc de- 
beo inf. pass, sui, qui an- 
tecedo pres. subj. pupillus 
®tas. 

duis de causa, Helve* 
tii quoque reliquus Gallus 
virtus prsecedo : quod 
fere quotidianus pnelium 
cum Germanus contendo. 

Nee hie neut. adimo 
perf. ille dot. » dignitas 
regnum. sed admiratio au- 
geo ; quod mulier non fb> 
mfaa modd virtus^ sed 
etiam vir anteeo impf. subj. 
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m^iwil7>mthtlieirbaugl^iii€68» pfcr. superbia ego homo 

Th» is another victory which may novo*. Hie aker victoria, 

be compared with the victory of qui possum comp&ro cum 

Marathon. Marathonius tropsxim. 

For he [Iphierates] was such ^ Sum perf, enim talis 

a general, that he might not only dux, ut non solum com* 

he compared to the greatest of his piro cum primus «tas 

age, but none of the old generals suus, sed ne de majores 

eould indeed be preferred before natu quidem quisquam an* 

him. tepono. 

Neither is it becoming that I, Neque (decet) ego con* 

eoBstiript fathers, should be com- fero cum is, r. C. qui 

pared with those who are now no jam decedo perf., omnia* 

more, who are free from all hatred que odium abl. caieopres. 

and envy ; but with those who are indie, et invidia abl. ; sed 

concerned together with myself cum is qui mecum una in 

in the state. respubffca verao perf. 

XNGUSH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

•■ Verbs compounded with ad, ante, con, &c. govern a 

DATIVE. . 

Give not thy mind to pleasure. Mars presides [over] 
arms. Ten praetors (were chosen credH) 9 who should com- 
mand the army. He put them (in no little non minimum) ter- 
ror {gen.). [In] this man vanity (was inerat) not less than 
impudence. Curius, (when ubi) he understands how great 
danger (threatened impended) the consul, (gives notice 
emmciat) to Cieere (by per) Fulvia. (Nor was it evident 
enough neque satis constdbat) to Brutus, who commanded 
(impf.) the fleet, nor to the tribunes and centurions of the sol- 
diers, to whom (all the ships singula naves) were intrusted, 
what they should do, or what method (ace) of engagement 
they should take. After it had been published among the com- 
mon soldiers, with what arrogance Ariovistus had behaved in 
the conference, [how] he had interdicted (sufy\) the Romans 
from all Gaul, [how] his horse (phw.) had made (sufy.) an 
attack upon ours, and [how] this thing had dissolved (subj.) 
the treaty, a much greater alacrity, and a greater desire of 
fehtmg (arose injectvm est) in the ajmy (dot.). Caesar [at] 
first, both on account of the multitude of the enemies, ana 
m Account of the prevailing opinion of [their] bravery, resolv* 

9* 
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cd (to forbear lighting prako supersedere). They submit 
(voluntarily sponte) to a foreign yoke. He puts a diadem on 
his sister's head, and calls her queen. And so great was the 
slaughter of the Gauls, that the fame of this victory (procur- 
ed prmstiterit) Antigonus a peace, not only from the Gauls, 
but also from [their] barbarous neighbours, (lit. from ihefero- 
eity of their neighbours]. Therefore his great defender and 
his friend, Hortensius, solicits for thee, and opposes me 
{ace.): he openly demands (of ab) the judges (that thou 
shouldest have the preference ut tu mihi antepondre) ; and 
says, [that] in this he contends (fairly honeste) without any 
jealousy, and without any resentment. For no one (willingly 
nolens) yields up power to another. 

Some verbs compounded with ante, ad, sub, &c. govern also 

an ACCUSATIVE. 

(The people of Vannes Veneti) have very many ships, with 
which they used to trade (to in) Britain. And they surpass 
the rest both in the knowledge and experience of naval af- 
fairs. Neither were our men able (impf) to keep their 
ranks, (nor to get firm footing neque firmxter insist&re), nor 
to follow* their standards. At last he feigns (that plots had 
been formed insidias pardtas) (against him sibi) by him ; (for 
ad) a proof of which thing he sends [his] informers, suborns 
witnesses, and commits the crime (which he inveighs against 
quod obficit). 

Verbs of comparing take after them an ablative with cum, 
as well as a dative, and sometimes an accusative, with 
ad or INTER. 

Thus was I accustomed to compare great things to small 
(datX I compare Virgil (with cum) Homer. If he is com- 
parea (to ad) him, he is nothing. Compare ye thing (with 
cum) thing. (Compare confer) the longest age of men (with 
cum) eternity, and it will be found very short. What is 
[there] in life which can be compared (with cum) friend- 
ship) No one of the Romans was to be compared to Cato 
(for ob) virtue. 

Give not, (*e addutas) : command, prtBsum : he put, mcutio : in* 
trusted, (attribute) ; method, ratio; take, insisto : it had been pub- 
lished among the common soldiers, (in vulgus miUtum datum eat) ; 
behaved, (****)', dissolved, dtrtoito; and desk*, ttudiumqu*: both 
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on account of, et propter; prevailing, admins: subm& jmessfs; a 
foreign yoke, extemus domvnatw : he ptits on, imp&no : fame, opinio ; 
from the ferocity of their neighbour*, (a jinkimdrumferU&Ui) : soli- 
cits, sufrdgor; opposes, oppugno; jealousy, itwidU; resentment, 
offtnsio: to trade, natrlgo ; experience, usus : to foUWf mftflfiiar; 
at last, (ad pastrimum); he sends, tmmitto; informers, tndez; com- 
mits, r o^mtitt0 .* found, reperio. 



Est for Habeo. 



MODEL. 

We have ripe apples, or 
there are ripe apples to us. 
For I have a father at home. 



I have a pipe composed of 
seven unequal reeds. I have 
twice seven nymphs of exquisite 
beauty. 

Behold Priam! even here 
glory has its due rewards. I 
have demigods, I have nymphs, 
rural deities, fauns, satyrs, and 
sylvaus, inhabitants 'of the moun- 
tains. 

If thou hast plenty enough to 
give, be bountiful towards the 
poor. Thou hast money enough ; 
be therefore content with thy 
lot 

Had I a hundred tongues, and 
a hundred mouths, and iron lungs, 
I could not comprehend all the 
species of their crimes, nor enu- 
merate all the names of their 
punishments. 



Stmt nobis mitia pa 
ma. Est raihi namque 
domi pater. 



Exercise 49. 



Sum ego fistula dispar 
septem compactus cicuta. 
Sum ego bis septem nym- 
pha praestans -corpus abl. 

En Priamus! sum hie 
etiam suus premium laus. 
Sum ego semideus; sum 
rusticus numen. nympha, 
faunusque, satjf usque et 
monticola Sylvanus. 

Si tu* suppeto copia (ad 
largimduw), sum benefi- 
cus in egenus ace. plur. 
Suppeto tu pecunia, sum 
igitur contentussors4uus« 

Non ego, si lingua cen- 
tum sum osque centum, 
ferreus vox sing., possum 
comprendo oranis forma 
scelus phtr., percurro onv 
nis poena nomen* 



* SuppUo governs the dot. in the same manner with turn. 



101 latin- xumcisz*. 

ABOLISH TO lie TURNED INTO LAtlN. 

Attd I have verses* Man has some PSBembkiiee (with 
cum) Hod. But the Macedonians had Continual disputes 
(with cum) the Thracians and Dlyrians, by whose arms (be- 
ing inured indurdti as it were veluti) by daily exercise, they 
terrified (impf.) their neighbours (by the splendour of their 
reputation for war gloria belMcce laudis). Can we have any 
thing greater [than] such atpreseht? O virgin ! (how qudm) 
can I address thee f for thou hast not a mortal countenance, 
nor sounds [thy] voice (human k&mtnem). She had a hus- 
band, Sicheus, the richest of the Phoenicians in land (gen.). 
I have (also et) a hand bold (for this one purpose hot in 
u*wm, I have love too est et amor) : this (masc*) wiH give to 
me (resolution for the wound in vulnera vires). 

Disputes, certdmat: present, munus: address, mem&ro : husband 
eonptx ; field, ager. 



Adam. — Rule 22. 

MODEL. 

To be an ornament to the Reipubficae ornamen- 

comraonweakh, and an honour to, et sibi honori esse. 

to himself. The sea is a de- ExMq est avidis mare 

struction to .greedy mariners. nautis 

« 

Exercise 50. 

This was good for others too* Hie ntut. aliuB quoque 
He mars whatsoever might be of bonus sum perf. (Qwc- 
use. The iEtolian [prince] and quid) usus possum prss. 
Arpi will not support us. sum, corrumpo. Non sum 

auxilium ego jEtoras, et 
Arpi. 

As the vine is the ornament to Vkie ut arbor deem 
the trees, as grapes to vines, as sum, ut vitis uva, ut grer 
bulls to die herds, as standing taurus, «eges ut pvaguis 
corn to fertile fields, so wast thou arvum, tu decus *om. on> 
all the ornament to thy [fellow- „ nis tuns, 
swains]. 
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To these [men] ease, riches 
desirable to others, were their 
bane and harden. Not citizens, 
only, but any kind of men who 
might be of service in the war. 

Besides, he commanded them 
to supply corn, and other [things] 
which might be necessary for 
the war. 

Bat many men, addicted to * 
gluttony and sleep, illiterate and 
unpolished, have spent their lives 
as [mere] strangers, to whom, 
indeed, contrary to nature, their 
body was their [whole] delight, 
their soul was a burden. * 

All the rest [of us] whether 
brave, honest, noble, or ignoble, 
have been treated as mob only, 
without interest, without authori- 
ty, subject to those to whom we 
should be a terror, if the repub- 
lic was flourishing. 
- They built Hippo, Hadrume- 
tum, Leptis, and other cities, 
upon the sea coast. And these, 
growing considerable in a little 
time, were partly a security, and 
partly an ornament, to their foun- 
ders. 



Is otium, divide optan- 
dus alius, onus misenaque 
sum pcrf. Neque solum 
civis, sod (cujusquemddi) 
genus homo, (quod) modo 
usus helium (for el). 

Prseterea, impero com- 
porto frumentum, et alius 
qui usus sum bellum. 

Sed multus mortalis, 
deditus venter atque som- 
nus, indoctus, incultus- 
que, vita sicuti peregri- 
nans transeo, qui profec- 
td, contra natura, corpus 
voluptas, aniraa onus sum. 

Caster omnis, strenuus, 
bonus, nobflis atque ignob- 
ilis, (vulgus) sum, sine 
gratia, sine auctoritas, hie 
obnoxius, qui, si respublf- 
ca valeo impf. subj., formi- 
do sum impf. subj. 

Hippo, Hadrumetum, 
Leptis, aliusque urbs 
in ora maritlmus condo. 
Hicque brevi muhum 
auctus, pars origo suns 
presidium, {alia?) decus 
sum. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Their food [was designed] against hunger and thirst; it 
was not (for fancy Ubidini) nor luxury. He gave up all the 
cattle, which was their plunder (some days before svperiori* 
bus dtibus) to the auxiliary horse (plur.) to drive (agendum). 
To you I have fled, conscript fathers, to whom, {to my un- 
speakable sorrow qvod mihi nriserrimum est), I am obliged to 
be a burden* before [I can be of] service. After he was 

* Let the pupil divide the word priusauam by the figure tineas, 
and place prius before oiteri and qudm before «m. 
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(advised aecepit) that Rutilius was now encamped, and un- 
concerned [in] mind, (and also simulque) that the shouting 
(where Jugurtna was engaged ex Jugurtfot prmKo) was in- 
creased, fearing lest the lieutenant-general, upon understand- 
ing the affair, should be any assistance (to his friends in dis- 
tress laboranHbus suis\ he extends his forces, which, dis- 
trusting the valor of [his] soldiers, (he had drawn up in close 
array arctl statuerat, by which quo) he might obstruct the 
passage of the enemy (phir.); and in that mode he proceeds 
to the camp of Rutilius. (Thou arrogatest tu ducts) now to 
thyself (that id) [as] merit, which thou then (didst fecisti) 
[through] necessity (abl). Thus the Vaccensians, a great 
and opulent city, delighted (with ex) their treachery [for] 
two days only, were (sing.) all [doomed] to punishment or 
plunder. Noble birth, which before had been an ornament 
to the general, (gained him hatred invidia esse). Their an- 
cestors, left to them all [the things], (which they could qua 
Kcebat) ; riches, images, (their own sui) glorious memory ; 
but left not virtue, nor could they {impf-) > that alone is nei- 
ther given as a present, nor received. For I have thus 
heard both (from ex) my father, and from other excellent 
men, [that]* (niceness munditias) belongs to women, (rough 
industry laborem) to men, and [that] to aU brave [men] 
(there should be oporiere esse) more of glory than of riches; 
[that] arms, not furniture, should be [their] ornament. Thus, 
(contrary to all- justice iiyvstisstme), luxury and idleness, the 
worst (qualities artes),. hurt not those who practise them; to 
the harmless republic, they are a destruction. (paving ex- 
amined all things cxploratis ommbus) which he thought 
¥ n 9f') i&tgfct he of service, he returns the same [way], not 
carelessly as he went up (pjuvf-) but trying and (viewing 
circumspiciens) all [things]. Therefore he hastily goes to 
Marius, (informs him what he had done acta eddcet), advises 
(that he should make an attack upon the castle casteUum 
tmtet) (on ab) that part [in] whicft he hi* gone up,~ and 
promises [that] he [would be] the leader of &e way and of 
the danger, (Besides ad hoc), (if others foiled aUi si <A£- 
quere), [their} ancient nobility, the bravo deeds of [their] 
ancestors, the power of [their] relations and (friends affim* 
urn), many (dependants tUentela), all these [things] are a 
protection [to them]; all my {oat.) hopes (are placed m 
myself in mmet site), 
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h apt* wp, *lrikm i was nwmpwi, (rnavaflnii) ; 
axe) ; M»qtep»ntff»imL Uqfitu*; upon understanding the j 



iig&i re) ; he extends his forces, (aciem latihs porrlgti) ; obstruct, < 
merit, &ms; necessity, inopia : the Vaccensians, ( Vaec enm s ) ; for two 
days only, ftirfmn w mmU .* noble birth, mobittUu : belongs, (eonzemire) ; 
brave, torn** : hurt not, (nihil qficiunt) : he thought, tmeo; might be, 
(jftrs); csrol essl y , towurg; power, (<y*t). 



PHRASES. 

1. Tolajyvkaefls hands on ton- 
sei£ 9. He stole away from me. 
3. I was thy laughing stock. 4. 
Not«t.aU hi* equal. 5. To be 
exposed to public sale. 6. What 
troubles thee? 7. Come into 
the house. 



1. Mom (aec.) sui eon- 
sciaco. 2. Sui subfterdu- 
co ego (Hat.). 3. Tu 
(d&.) ridioulum (dot,) 
sum. 4. Omauno sui ne» 
quaquam par. 5. Publt- 
cus praeco t>ef hasta sub- 
jicior. 6. duis (neut.) tu 
doleo ? 7. Succedo aides 
(eta. pktr.). 



Adam.— Rule 18. 
accusative after a verb. 

MODEL. 

We praise the ancients. Laudamus Vetera. 
He had ravaged the public Syhras puMicas depopu- 
Ibrests. * latus erat. 

Exercise 51. 



He gave 4o man a lofty coon* 
tenance; and ordered him to 
look up to heaven. 

Thy country is to be left, and 
house, and beloved wife; nor 
will any of those trees which, 
thou cultivatest follow thee, their 
short-lived master, except the 
doleful cypress. 

Friends, let the robust youth 
learn by severe warfare to en- 
dure pinching poverty, and let 



Os homo sublimis do, 
ccelumque tueor 8 jubeo. 

Linquendus tellus, et 
domus, et placens uxor; 
neque hie, qui colo 8 , ar- 
bor tu, praeter invfsus cu- 
pressus phir. ullus brevis 
dominus sequor. 

Angustus, amicus, pau- 
peries patior robustus ac- 
ris militia puer condisco ; 
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him as a horseman, formidable et Pcrthas ferox texo 
with his spear, gall thefrerce Par* eques metuendus hasta. '' 
thians. 



Obs. 1. 

Who wishes to live a happy 
life, it behoves him to be endued 
with virtue. 

Thou, even from a boy, hast 
served a slavery. Pollux re* 
deemed his brother by alternate 
death, and goes and comes this 
way so often. 



Qui beatus vita vivo 
volo, is oportet pneditus 
sum virtus. 

Tu usque a jmer servl- 
tus servio. Frater Pollux 
aiternus mors redimo, eo* 
que redeoque via toties. 



Adam. — Rule 26. 

MODEL. 

Entreat the favour of the Posce deos veniam. 
gods. Can I teach thee let- Te literas doceam ? 
ters? 

EXERCISE CONTINUED. 



Entreat the gods for a mind 
courageous, and free from the 
(bread of death. I will also teach 
thee causes. and signs of their 
diseases. 

Now mark, I will explain 
what glory shall henoeforth fol- 
low the Trojan race, what de- 
scendants shall await them of 
the Italian nation, thyself too I 
will instruct in thy fate. 

I have accustomed my. son 
not to conceal these things from 
me, for whoever accustoms him- 
self to lying, or shall dare to de- 
ceive his father, he will so much 
the more . dare [to deceive] 
others. 



Posco 8 deus animus 
fortis et carens terror abl. 
mors. Morbus quoque tu 
causa et signum dooeo. 

Nunc ago, expedio dic- 
tum abl. plur. quis gloria 
deinde sequor pres. subj. 
Dardanius proles, quis ne- 
pos maneo pres. subj. 
Italus de gens, et tu tuus 
fktumplur. doceo. 

Consuefacio filius ne 
celo subj. is ego, nam qui 
insuesoo fut. subj. men- 
tior, aut audeo fallo pa- 
ter, tanto magis audeo 
carter. 



SYNTAX* 10ft 

They conceal from us this Celo ego ace. de hie 
thing, lest they should let us res, ne de suus adventus 
know of their coining. Neither ego ace. doceo pres. subj. 
does the virgin dare to address a Nee audeo virgo appello 
man, and would with 4ier hands vir, manusque celo mo- 
have hid her modest blushes. destus vultus phtr. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN 

Verbs neuter have sometimes an accusative of their own 
signification. 

He serves a hard slavery. They run the same course of 
life. JHe thirsts after human blood. (He smells olet) of 
perfumes. 

Verbs of asking, teaching. 

Ask pardon of [thy] father. Hunger teaches a man many 
[things]. (I beg rogo) this favour of thee. I will unteach 
thee (those istos) manners. I ask thee (for money nummos). 
He taught thee the laws and brave maxims of war. Let as 
beg pardon (from ab) himself. I do not conceal from thee 
(ace.) (this thing de hdc re). I ask (thy a te) pardon. A 
wise man will teach [his] sons (ace.) justice, frugality, tempe- 
rance, (and atque) fortitude. 



Adam. — Rule 49. 
MODEL. 

Manner and Cause. 

He wj& beaten with rods. Caesus est vrrgis. Ita 

Thus I burn with rage. Let ardeo iracundia. Deum 

us always worship God with a semper pura mente ve- 

pure mind. neremur. 

Exercise 52. 

Thou fatally fallest by Hec- Hectoreus fataliter has 

tor'* spear. The moon, nearest to ta cado. Luna, citimus 

the earth, shines with a borrow- terra phtr. 9 luceo alienus 

ed light They endeavoured to lux. Fuga salus peto con- 

10 
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find safety by flight. He enrich- 
ed the multitude by frequent in* 
vasions. 

Never shall he disconcert me 
by his measures, never shall he 
baffle me by any artifice. I be- 
lieve, Cato, [that] thou earnest 
here with that intention and de- 
sign ; but thou failest by thy im- 
prudence. 

But there Varenus comes im- 
mediately up with his sword, and 
charges them hand to hand. 
[They began] to throw in their 
fascines, to drive our [men] 
from the rampart with their 
slings, arrows, and stones. 

How many more men have 
been destroyed by the violence 
of men, that is, by wars and se- 
ditions, than by every other ca- 
lamity. 

At how much is virtue to be 
estimated, which can never be 
taken away by force, nor pur- 
loined; is neither lost by ship- 
wreck, nor by fire, nor is it 
changed by the alterations of 
seasons and times ? 

Nor was he less assisted in 
that affair by good conduct than 
by good .fortune; for, after he 
had, by the bravery of his sol- 
diers, routed the armies of the 
enemy, he settled matters with 
the greatest equity, and resolved 
to remain there himself. 

To-day, Romans, you behold 
the commonwealth, the lives of 
you all, estates, fortunes, wives, 
and your children, and the seat 
of this most renowned empire, 



tendo. Multitudo creber 
excursio locupleto. 

Nunquam ille ego op» 
prfcno consilium sing., 
nunquam ullus artificium 
perverto. Credo, Cato, tu 
iste animus atque is opi- 
nio venio ; sed tu impru- 
dentia labor 3 . 

Illic verd occurso ocius 
gladius, cominusque res 
ace. gero Varenus. ..Crates 
projicio, funda, sagitta, la- 
pis, noster de vallum de- 
turbo. 

(Quanto) plus homo 
deleo impetus homo, (id 
est), bellum aut seditio, 
quam omnis reliquus ca- 
lamitas. 

( Quanti) sum sestiman- 
dus virtus, qui nee eripio, 
nee surripio possum un- 
quam; neque naufragium, 
neque incendium amitto, 
nee tempestas, nee tem- 
pus perturfcatio muto ? 

Neque minus in is res 
prudentia quclm felicitas 
adjiivo perf, ; nam; cum 
virtus miles deiinco subj. 
hostis plur. exercitus, 
summus sequitas res con? 
stituo, atque ipse ibidem 
maneo decerno. 

Hodiernus dies abl. res- 
publica, (Quirites,) vi- 
deo, vita sing, que omnis 
(vestrum), bonum, fbrtu- 
na, conjux, liberique vet* 



Ill 

this most fortunate and most ter, atque hie domiciltum 

beautiful city, preserved and re- clarus imperium, fortuna- 

stored to you, rescued from fire tus pulcherque urbs, ex 

and sword, and almost snatched flamma atque ferrum, ac 

v from the jaws of fate, by the dis- pene ex faux latum erep- 

tinguished love of the immortal tus et tu conservatus ac 

gods towards you, and by means restitutes, Deus immorta- 

of my toils, counsels, and dan- lis summus erga tu amor, 

gers. labor, consilium, pericu- 

lumque meus. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

He struck him with a sword. Neptune struck the earth 
with his trident We (greatly maxime) admire him who is not 
moved by money. The husbandman (broke up dimovii) the 
earth by his crooked plough. Many diseases are cured by 
abstinence and rest. Who [is it that] takes me by the cloak ? 
All (knowledge cognitio) is obstructed with difficulties. Men 
were born (perf.) (for the sake causa) of men. But I went 
hence into Asia (on account of propter) poverty, and there, 
". by the arms of war, (I acquired reperi at once stmul riches 
rem) and glory. Among whom [there] .was a great dispute, 
(whether utrum) they should defend themselves by [their] 
walk, (or an) should go the enemies, (and engage them in 
the field acieque decernerent). With equal (good fortune fe- 
licitate) he reduced the other islands, which are named Cyc- 
lades, under the power of the Athenians. God is worship- 
ped not with the rich bodies of slain bulls, not with gold, nor 
with silver, but with a pious and' (upright recta) will. A 
fertile field, (unless si non) it be renovated (subj.) by the 

! frequent assiduo) plough, will have nothing except grass 
with cum) thorns. Proud Rome herself (is ruined frangi- 
tur) by her own (prosperity bonis). It is not easy to bear 

! prosperity commoda) with an equal mind. O valiant men 
who have] often suffered worse [things] with me, now drive 
away cares with wine, to-morrow (we shall launch again 
iterabimus) [on] the vast sea (ace). The sharp winter is 
relaxed (by the grateful ^issitude grata vice) of spring, and 
(of the west wind Favbni) ; nor do the meadows (grow white 
albxeant with hoar canis) frosts. (Happy is he bene est), to 
whom God (has given obtulit) with a sparing hand what is 
sufficient. (It is not required of thee te nihil attinet), crown* 
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ing (thy household gods parvos deos with rosemary matino 
rare) and the fragile myrtle, (to appease them tentare with the 
blood of many sacrifices mulid cade bidentium). If a blame- 
less hand has touched the altar, it will appease the angry (gods 
pendtes) by [a handful of] pious bran and seasoning salt, a 
sumptuous sacrifice [would] not [be] more acceptable. Thou 
placest the pious souls [in] happy mansions (lit. seats), and 
restrained the light crowd [of ghosts] with thy golden rod. 

Go to, obvi&m to : slain, contruciddtus : is relaxed, (solvitur) ; 
frost, vruina: will appease, mollio; angry, aversus; pious, phis ; 
bran, far ; seasoning salt, saliens mica ; sacrifice, hostia ; more accep- 
table, Uandwr : placest, repdno : restrainest, coHrceo. 



Adam. — Rule 49. Obs. 2 & 3, & 
Rule 48. 

MODEL. 

I saw thee with thy mother,. . Te vidi cum matre. 

Cups of gold. A bed of soft Pocuk ex auro. Torus 

flags. He sold his country for de mollibus ulvis. Ven- 

gold. didit hie auro patriam. 

Exercise 53. 

The timorous deer with dogs Cum canis timidugve- 
ahall come to- drink. An exile I nio ad poculum plur. da-, 
launch into the deep with my as- ma. Fero pass, exul in 
sociates. . ahum cum socius. 

Carry with thee even all thy Educo 3 (educ) tecum 
[confederates], if not all, at least etiam omnis tuus, si mi- 
as many as possible. But, if thou nus, quamplurimus. Sin 
wouldst advance my reputation autem malo (mavis) servio 
and glory, march off with thy . meus laus et gloria, egre- 
abandoned crew of ruffians. . dior cum importunus seel- 

eratus manus. 

He went from the assembly to % Ille e concilium multus 
the tomb with many thousands, cum mille eo impf. ad tu- 
rn the midst of a numerous reti- mulus, magnus abl. (mtdi- 
nue attending. us) comltans abl caterva 



SYNTAX. 



US 



The pillars were all ma'de of 
marble, and the altars of silver. 
One buckler all of gold, a brazen 
image, a marble statue, and a ves- 
sel made of diamonds. 

For thee, O Mantua, I first will 
gain the Idunuean palms; and 
on thy verdant plain erect a tem- 
ple of marble near the stream, 
where the great Mincius winds 
in slow meanders. 

Virtue is valued every where at 
a great price ; but I will not buy 
hope with a price. 

Thrice had Achilles dragged 
Hector round the Trojan walls, 
and was selling the breathless 
corpse for gold. 

After he (Mardonius) sees their 
liberty was to be sold by them at 
no rate, having set fire to what 
they had begun to build, he re- 
moves his army into Bceotia. 

Some [of the Gauls] marched 
into Greece, others into Macedo- 
nia, laying waste all before them 
with the sword: and such was 
the terror of the Gallic name, that 
even kings not attacked purchas- 
ed, of their own accord, peace at a 
large sum. 

He (Milti&des) upon hearing 
his cause, being acquitted as to 
life, was fined a [sum] of money, 
and his fine was set at fifty talents, 
[which was] the charge they had 
been at in [fitting out] the fleet. 
Because he could not pay the 
money at once, he was thrown 



10 



Oolumna omnia fio « 
marmor et ahsre ex ar- 
gentine Clypeus unus 
ex aurum totus, imago ex 
838, signum ex marmor, et 
vas e gemma. 

Primus IdunuBus refefo 
tu, Mantua, palma ; et y- 
ridis in campus templum. 
de marmor pono propter 
aqua,, tardus abl. ingens 
ubi flexus abl. erro Min- 
cius. 

Magnus ubiquepretium 
virtus aestlmo ; sed spea 
pretium non emo. 

Ter circuin Ui&cus rap- 
to Hector (Hectdra) ma. 
rus, exanimusque aurum 
corpus vepdo Achilles. 

Poste&quam nullus pre- 
tium libertas video hie ve- 
n&lis ace, (incensis) qui 
neut. plur. aedifico <xepi, 
copiae in Bceotia transfero. 

Alius peto Grecia, ali- 
us Macedonia, omnis neut. 
plur. ferrum proterens : 
tantusque terror Gallicus 
nomen sum impf., ut etiam 
rex, non lacessitus, ulttd 
pax ingens pecunia mer- 
cor impf subj. 

Causa cognftus abl, 
caput (absolutus), pecu- 
nia multo pcrj., isque 
{toque) lis quinquaginta 
talentum asstimo perf., 
quantus in ctosis ace. 
sumptus fio pbpf* 
Hie pecunia quod non 
possum impf. solvo 
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iato the public prfaon, and • (in pr*sentia), farwj* 
Ke he eXl hi, U* da 7 . ^^igS 

ace. obeo supremus. 

Adam.— Rule 48. Obs. % 



♦Hunger costs little, loathing 
Mich. His league of friendship 
with iEneas shall cost him not a 
little. 

The time shall come to^urnus, 
when he shall wish he had pur- 
chased at a great price the.not 
having touched Pallas, and when 
he shall detest these spoils and 

this day. 

Strike ye now the blow. 1 nis 
the prince of Ithaca wants, and 
the two sons of Atreus would pur- 
chase it at a great price. 

He is about to sell his corn for 
as much as he can, for he values 
it at a very high price. 

Tanti, quanti, pluris, minoris, 
stantive, are put in the gen. ; but, 
pressed, are put in the abl. 

The eager man bought it for as 
much as Pythius pleased. I do 
not sell dearer than others, but 
perhaps cheaper. Nothing will 
cost a father less than his son. 

For as the whole common- 
wealth is of more importance 
than the consulship or praetorship, 
so that ought to be administer- 
ed with greater care than these 
be sought after. 



Parvus fames consto, 
magnus festidium. Haud 
ille dot. sto iEneius neut. 
plur. parvus hospitium 

plur. 

Tempus sum Turnus, 
cum opto fut. subj. emp- 
tus.acc. magnus intactus 
Pallas (Pattanta), et cum 
spolium iste diesque odi. 

Jamdudum sumo prena 
phtr. Hie neut. Ithacus 
nom. volo subj. et magnus 
mercor pres. subj. Atridae. 

Frumentum suus quam 
plurimus (venditurus), 
nam ispermagnus aestimo. 

when used without a sub- 
when a substantive is ex- 

Emo homo cupidus tan- 
tus, quantus Pythius volb. 
Non plus vendo quam cae- 
ter, fortasse etiam minor. 
Res nullus tninor consto 
pater dot. quam films nom. 

Nam,quis (quo) univer- 
sus respublica plus sum 
quam consulates aut prae- 
tura, is (eo)» major cura 
abl., ille ace. administro 
inf. quam hie neut. phir. 
peto inf. debeo inf. 



SYKTAX, 



11* 



That stew-pan which he lately 
bought at so great a price. When 
there might be a possibility of re- 
deeming the captives for a less 
price. 



Authepsa ille qui tao- 
tus pretium nuper mercor. 
duum pretium minor (ted- 
imendi) captivus copia fio 
impf subj. 



Adam. — Rule 24. 



Epicurus valued pleasure at a 
great rate , but no possession is to be 
valued at a higher rate than virtue. 

ijephaestion was dead, whom 
Alexander, as might be easily un- 
derstood, had valued very highly. 



He has not altogether forced 
me to believe these [things,] and 
yet I know not whether all that 
he has said may not be true : 
however, I value it little. 

They all [began] to envy me, 
aiid to backbite rae; I cared not 
a straw ,* they envied me miser- 
ably, and one more than ordina- 
ry, whom [the king] had made 
master of the Indian elephants. 

Biit thou snatchest away all 
my hope, thou perhaps carest not 
a straw what becomes of me, so 
thou mayest serve him. 

But those who were about him 
did not suffer him ; because they 
saw, that if Eumenes [was] re- 
ceived, they should all be of 
small account in comparison of 
him ; but Antigonus himself was 
so incensed, that he could not be 
appeased but by a great expecta- 
tion of the greatest advantages. 



Epicurus voluntas mag~ 
nus* ftsttmo, sed nullus 
possessio plus sestimandus 
sum quam virtus. 

Morior phipf Hepha> 
stio, qui unus ace. Alex- 
ander, qui neut. facile in~ 
telligo possum impf. sub;., 
plurimu8 facio. 

Non impello ego, ut hie 
nunc omnino credo impf. 
subj. atque haud scio an 
qui neut.ptur. dicosum ve- 
rus omnis neut. plur. : sed 
parvus pendo. 

Invideo omnis ego, et 
mordeo clanculum ; ego 
non floccus pendo inf.; il- 
le invideo misere, verum 
unus tamen im" ?nse, qui 
prseficio elephanuis Indi- 
cus. 

At enim spes omnis eri- 
pio, tu fortasse quis neut. 
(me) no subj. parvus euro, 
dum ille consulo indie. 

Sed non patior perf. is 
qui circa sum imperf ; 
quod video impf, Eu- 
menes ahl. receptus abl. y 
omnis prse ille parvus (fu- 
turos) ipse; autem An- 
tigonus adeo sum incen- 
sus, ut nisi magnus spes 
magnus res lenio non pos- 
sum impf. subj. 
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.ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Your ancestors carried on wars with Antidchus. with Phil- 
ip, with the JStolians, with the Carthaginians. (When ut, 
at ad) the Esquiline gate, I trod on (subj.) the Macedonian 
laurel ; with fifteen men badly clothed, (I ipse) came (subj.) 

! 'thirsty sitiens) to the Ccelimontane gate, in which place a 
reedman (of mine mjhi) had hired (subj.) a house for me, a 
renowned (commander mperatdti as I was only two days be* 
fore ex hoc die biduo ante). That (ilhtd) also will be my 
(dot. phir.) care (dot.)* (that ut) Cratippus may be together 
with him ; that he might be (more together und plus) with 
his mother. My son frequently went thither with those, who 
(had been lovers of Chrysis amdrant Chrysidem). He left 
his wife here with his mother ; and for her I wish that she 
may spend the remainder of life with a husband who may be 
more fortunate. An image of brass. * All the ships were 
made (of ex) oak. Pallas had shut up Erichthonius in a 
basket woven (of fife) Actaean twigs (sing.). All the columns 
were made (of e) marble ; and the goblets of gold (studded 
dtstincta) with jewels. Demosthenes taught for a talent. 
That victory cost the Carthaginians (dot.) (much blood mutio- 
rum sanguine) and [many] wounds. A scruple is 'worth 
(twenty vicenis) sesterces. Let us see in what (manner ra- 
Uone) the goods of that man (will be aoldveniertnt). He let 
his house (for a hundred pounds centum aureis). He wishes 
to sell his country for gold. Life is not to be bought at every 
price. I bought the books at a great price. (Many ja place 
of honour pturimus honos) is sold for gold. 

The adjectives without the substantives, vili, parvo, paululo, &c 

Thou valuest thyself (perhaps forte) at a little rate. This 
fish-pond is not to be valued at nothing. (The beast beUua) 
is larger by half. I sold the house (at a cheap rate viU), 
which I had bought for too much money. Reverence thy el- 
ders ; it will not cost thee (dot.) much. 

These adjectives without substantives are used in the genitive : 
tanti, quanti, pluris, minoris, fyc. 

For how much hast thou bought that horse ? Truly, for more 
than (I wished vetiem). He is more esteemed than anoth- 
er. The field is worth much more now than it was then. No 
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(abundance vis) of gold and silver is to be esteemed of more 
value than virtue. One eye-witness is of more consequence 
than ten (witnesses by hearsay auriti). (Consider not noU 
spectare) how much the man may be [worth.] 

These genitives, magni, parvi, maximi, &c, are peculiarly 

added to verbs of esteeming. 

Rvalue thee not (thus much Jng'us). He little regards the 
advice of his father, and does not value his mother's tears (a 
straw jlocci). I have always valued ~thee most highly [and] 
deservedly (Chremes Ckreme)i Who is this who so little re- 
gards the gods ? The dangers of death and of exile are to be 
little regarded. He hindered me to-day, (and at a time when I 
turn autem qui) should have - valued {perf. subj.) him a 
straw. A wise man values pleasure at a very little rate, and 
values no possession more than virtue (a£c). * 

Had hired, condHco : may spend, exlgo ; the remsftder of life, (relt- 
quam vitam) : basket, cista : cost, sto : is worth, vaUo* : he let, loco : 
ifrsold, veneo : cost, consto ; much, (magno) : to esteem, habeo : is 
worth, (est) :■ regards, pendo ; to value, facto : are to be regarded, 
(esse ducenda): he hindered, (remaratus est). 



Adam.— Ruie 20, 21 & 27. 

MODEL. 

He abounds in riches. He Divitiis abundat. Ca- 

is free from all fault. ret omni culpa. 

They load the ships with "Naves onerant auro. 

gold. " Let him discharge the Justrtiae fungatur* officiis. 
duties of justice. 

Use thy own judgment. As Utere tuo judicio. 

though thou wert in need of # Quasi tu hujus indigeas 

his father. - patris. 

* Video, to be worth, generally governs the ablative; but Varro 
has once used it with an accusative, as, Denarii dicti, qudd dknos oris 
valebant j " they were called denarii, because they were' worth ten 
pieces of brass money." Here, perhaps, circiter, or some other prepo- 
sition, may be understood before dems* 
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Exercise 

All are rich, say the Stoics, 
who can enjoy the air and the 
earth. We must not use friend- 
ships as we do flowers, that are 
pleasing only as long as they are 
fresh. 

He who is disposed to speak 
against another, ought to be him- 
self free ftbm every, fauk. Thou 
wilt free me from great fear, pro- 
vided there be a wall between 
me and thee. 

Go from the city, Catiline, 
deliver the republic from fear : 
go, if thou wai^t for that word, 
into banishme v 

Let Cneius Pompey, now 
dead, and the many others, be 
free from the imputation of guilt, 
of madness, of parricide. 

Employ me v either for your 
leader, or your fellow-soldier. 
Neither my body nor mind shall 
forsake you. 

Our forefathers never wanted 
either conduct or courage ; nor 
did pride hinder them from imi- 
tating the customs of other na- 
tions, if they were laudable. 



In the winter, the farmers 
mostly enjoy what they have 
gained, and, rejoicing with one 
another, provide mutual enter- 
tainments. 

' What [is become of] the boy 
Ascanius? Lives he still, and 
breathes the air? Has the boy 
any concern for his lost mother? 



64. 

Omnis sum dives, died* 
Stoicus, qui coelum et 
terra fruor possum. (Nan 
est utendum) amicitia ut 
flos ubl, tamdiu gratus 
quamdiu recens. • 
• Qui par&tus sum i% al- 
ter ace. dico 3 , debeo ca~ 
reo omnis vitium. Mag- 
nus ego metus libero 1 , 
diimmftdo inter ego atque 
tu murus intersum subj. 

Egredior ex nrbs, Cati- 
lma, libero respujriica me- 
tus : in exitium, si hie 
vox exspecto, proficiseor. 

^Liceat) Cn. Pompeius 
dat. moTtoiw, (liceat) mul- 
tus alius careo 2 scelus ve- 
rd crimen, furor, parrici- 
dium. 

Vel imperator, vel tailea 
ego VLtorphtr. Neque ani- 
mus- neque corpus a tu 
plur. absunv> V ; * 

Majores noster neque 
consilium gen. neque au- 
daciagm unquam egeo; 
neque superbia obsto, quo 
minus institutum alienus, 
si modo probus sum impf. 
imitor impf. subj, 

Frigus plur. partus abl. 
sing, agricola plerumque 
fruor, mutuusque inter sui 
lartus convivium euro. 

(Quid) puer Ascanius? 
Supe ro-ne, et vescor aura ? 
(Ecqua) tamen puertfat. 
sum amissus cura parens 
gen, 
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He sees, many visionary forms 
fluttering about in wondrous 
ways, hears various sounds, and 
enjoys an interview with the 
gods. 

Having met, they join hands, 
seat themselves in the midst of 
the court, and at length enjoy 
unrestrained conversation. 

As the victory was the The- 
bans', Epaminondas, whilst he 
performs the office, not only of a 
general, but of a /ery valiant 
soldier, is grievously wounded. 

• 

He [Philip] orders the statue 
to be sent to him, if he wished tq> 
fulfil his vow; he promises not 
only that it should be set up, 
but also that it should remain 
undisturbed. 

They [the Scythians] live 
upon milk and honey. The use 
of wool and of clothes is un- 
known to them, and though they 
are pinched by continual cold, 
yet they use skins both of great 
and small animals. 

Thou indeed besto^est so 
many [benefits] on thy [friends], 
that they, who enjoy thy liberal- 
ity, seem to me to be sometimes 
more happy than thyself, who 
dispensest so much to them. . 



Muhus modus abl. phtr. 
simulacrum video voff- 
tans mints abt phtr., et 
varius audio vox, fruorque 
deus gen. phtr. collo- 
quium. 

Congressus jungo dex- 
tra mediusque am, phtr. 
resido aedis abl. phtr. et 
licitus tandem sermo fruor. 
-Cum victoria Thebani 
sum «*p/ *#., Epaini- 
nondas, dum non dux tan- 
turn, verum etiam fortis 
miles officium fungor , grav- 
itcr vulnero. 

Hie, si votum fungor 
volo imp/, sub;., status sui 
mitto jubeo ; non modo ut 
pono pres. sub}*, verum 
etianyit inviolatus maneo 
pres. swft/^polliceor. 

Lac et mel vescor. 
Lana is dot. phtr. usiis ac 
vestis ignotus, e.t quan- 
quam continuus . frigus 
plur. uro subj., pellis ta- 
men ferlnus plur: aut mu- 
rium? abl. plur. utor. 

Itaque tribuo tu quidem 
tuus ita multus neutphtr., 
ut ille interdum videor 
pres. subj, ego sum beatus, 
qui tuus liberalttas fruor, 
quam tu ipse, qui ille tarn 
multus neut plur* eon- 
cedo. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

He filled .the goblet with wine. I will always admit thee 
to my (table mensd). He uses deceit and abuses the books. 
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(Indeed I do not think myself worthy hand eqmdem me dignor) 
of such honour (a&/.). I do not want advice (abl). To be 
free from fault is a great consolation. Use [thy] ears more 
frequently than [thy] tongue. • For he [Pausanius] not only 
changed (his country patrios) manners, but even (its furni- 
ture cultum) and dress. He used (impf.) royal equipage, the 
Median robe: Median and Egyptian guards attended [him]. 
He [Meneclides], because he saw (impf.) (that) Epaminon- 
das (excelled fiorere) in military affairs "(sing-.), (used solebat) 
to exhort the Thebans, that they should prefer peace to war, 
(lest the service ne opera) of that general should be wanted. 
To him he says, " Thou deceivest thy countrymen- (with that 
word verba), (m dissuading them quddhos avocas) from war : 
for thou recommendest slavery [under ] the name (abl.) (of 
peace otii) ; .for (peace pax) is procured by s war. Therefore 
they, who wish to enjoy it (long diutind) y ought to be exercised 
in war. Wherefore, if ye wish to be the leaders of Greece, 
(you must use vobis ntendum est) the camp, not the palaestra. 
Agesilaus ceased not to help his country by whatsoever 
means he could. For when the Lacedaemonians (particularly 
pracipue) wanted (iripf subf.) money, he was the security 

Idat.) to all (pfcr.) who had revolted from the king, by whom 
plur.) being presented with a great [sum of] money, he re- 
lieved his country. (He obtained leave of impetrdvit a) Cras- 
sus, that he should have the same terms (sing.) of submission. 
(With cum) these he shares the reward, and exhorts them that 
they sTiould remember [that] they [were] Jborn free (and to 
command et imperio). (With these hisce) omens, Catiline, 
with the highest prosperity to the republic, and with thy [own] 
min and destruction, and with the* destruction of those who 
have joined themselves with thee [in] every wickedness and 
[in] parricide, go thou (to ad) [this] impious and abominable 
war. [Her] house is hid in the deep (recesses vaUibus) of a 
cave, wanting (light sole), not pervious to any wind ; sad, and 
very full of sluggish cold, and which is always void (subj.) of 
fire, (abl.) always abounds (subj.) in darkness. 

Admit, cpmmvnXco : equipage, apparatus ; the Median robe, vestis 
Medlcus; Median, (Medz); guards, (satellites): wanted, desidiro: 
recommendest, concilia : exercised, exercitdtus: ceased, desisto ; what- 
soever means, quicunque res : security, presidium : have,utor; terms, 
conditio: he shares, eommurtico :' prosperity, solus; ruin, pestis; de- 
struction, pernicies; abominable, nefarius : deep, imus. 
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Adam.— Rule 95 & G& 
Obs. 3 to Rule 7, and Obs. 1 to Rule 16. 



MODEL. 



He rescued me from death. 
They take away friendship 
from life. Take us from these 
miseries. 

I did that, when I was con- 
sul* I being thy guide, thou 
wilt be safe. 

I am tormented in my mind. 
His teeth are white, his hair is 
red* 



My enemies have taken away 
from me my things, not myself. 
Begone then, and remove this 
terror from me. 

I have received a consolatory 
letter from Caesar, dated at His- 
palis the last day of April. 

This speech being ended, he 
dismissed the council. 

Caesar ordered the gates to be 
shut, and the soldiers to depart 
from the town, lest the inhabit- 
ants should receive any injury 
from the soldiers by night. 

And they solicit the other es- 
tates, that they should rather per- 
sist in that liberty which they had 
received from their ancestors, 
than to endure the Roman sla- 
very. 

Th& Germans, having beard 
11 



Eripuit me morli. 
Amicitiam e vita tollunt. 
Eriplte nos ex miseriis. 

Me consule, id feci. 
Me duce, tutus oris. 

Discrucior animi. 
Candet dentes, rubet ca- 
pillos. 



Exercise 55. 



Inirnicus meus mens 
neut. plur. ego dot. non 
ego ipse adimo. duamob- 
fem discedo, atque hie 
ego dot, timoperipio. 

A Caesar litters? aecipio 
consolatorius, datus (prid. 
Kal. Mai. Hispali). 

Hie oratio habitus, con- 
cilium dimitto.. 

Caesar porta claudo, 
milesque ex oppidum ex- 
eo jubeo, ne (gum noctu) 
oppidanus a miles injuria 
aecipio. 

Reliquusque civitas sol- 
licito, ut malo permaneo 
in is libertas qui a majo- 
res aecipio, quam Roma- 
nus gen. plur. servitus per- 
fero. 

GermjLnus, post tergum 
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a noise behind them ; when they 
saw their [families] slain, having 
thrown down their arms, and 
having forsaken their military 
standards, flew from the camp. 

When they had arrived at the 
confluence of the Meuse and 
Rhine, their flight being stopped, 
a great number being slain, the 
rest precipitated themselves into 
the river, and there, being over- 
come with fear and fatigue, and 
by the violence of the stream, 
they perished. 

As much money as the hus- 
bands receive with their wives, 
in the name of a dowry, so much 
of their own goods, a calculation 
being made, they join to that 
fortune ; a joint account of all 
this money is kept, and its inter- 
est preserved. 

Theutomatus, king of the Age- 
nob, being suddenly surprised 
in his tent, as he reposed himself 
at noon, the upper part of his bo- 
dy being naked, his horse being 
wounded, scarcely escaped from 
the hands -of the plundering sol- 
diers. 

He was grieving in mind, he 
trembled as to his limbs, he tor- 
mented himself inwardly, and was 
sick in mind more than in body. 



clamor auditus ; quum 
suus interficio inf. pass. 
video impf subj., arma ab- 
jectus,signumque milit&ris 
relictus, sui ex castra ejicio. 
Quum act • confluens 
Mosa et Rhenus pervenio 
subj., ' fuga desperates, 
magnus numerus interfec- 
tus, rellquus sui in flumen 
pra3cipito, atque ibi timor, 
lassitudo, et vis flumen op- 
pressus nam. pereo. - 

Cluantus pecunia pktr. 
vir ab uxor, dos nomen, 
accipio, (tantas) ex suus 
bonum, sestimatio factus, 
cum dos phir. communi- 
co ; (conjunctim ratio) ha- 
beo hie omnis pecunia, 
fructusque servo (servan- 
tur). 

Theutomatus, rex Nitio- 
briges, subito in taberna- 
culum oppressus, ut meri- 
dies conquiesco phtpf, su- 
perior corpus gen* pars 
nudatus, vulneratus equus, 
vix sui ex manus prsdans 
miles eripio impf. subj. 

Doleo animus abl., tre 
mo artus ace, animus gen. 
sui ango, et segroto ani- 
mus abl., magis* quam 
corpus. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

He could (perf.) take away safety from good [men]. Q. 
Titurius Sablnus with (the his) forces, which he had received 
from Caesar, (comes pervtnit) into the borders of the Unelli. To 
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take away from another {dot.) is both contrary to justice and 
against nature. He plucks the sword [from] the scabbard. 
Finally (that it was better prastdre) to be killed in battle 
than not to recover [their] former renown in war (gen.) and 
the liberty which they received (subj.) from [their] ancestors. 
Caesar, (having serff pramisso) his cavalry, follows [with] all 
his forces^ These things being transacted, all Gaul being sub- 
dued, so great an opinion of this war (prevailed perldta est, 
among ad) the barbarians, that ambassadors were sent (impf. 
subj.) to Caesar from the nations which (lived incolerent) be- 
yond the Rhine, who promised (impf. subj.) (that they would 
.give him hostages, and submit to his commands se obsides 
daturas, imperdta facturas). And now the day had shorten* 
ed the (mid-day medico) shadows of things, and the sun was 
distant (equally ex aquo) [from] either (extremity of heaven 
metd). O Pyramus, she exclaimed, what calamity has taken 
thee from me (dot.) 1 He converted the earth (phtr.) into 
the form of a sea, and took away (the harvests opes) [from] 
the husbandmen. I have received from Aristocritus three 
letters, which I have nearly obliterated with [my] tears. 
(Thou actest facts) absurdly, (to torment qui angas) thyself 
in mind (gen!). 

To take away, avfgro: to take away, detr&ho; contrary to, («ftc- 
num a) : he plucks, ertpio .*■ finally, poztrtrnd ; battle, acus : being 
transacted, gestus; being subdued, paedttu: a sea, /rrtum: to oblite- 
rate, ddeo. 

PHRASES. 

1. I am not in ianit. 2. He ' 1. Vaco culpa (abl). 
attends to philosophy. 3. I am 2. Vacophilosophia(tfeit.). 
not at leisure.. 4. He stripped 3. Non vaco (Spers. ego 
him of his goods. dot.). 4. Exuo is bonum. 

1. To set out where the walls 1. Urbs designo ara- 
of a city should be. 2. To de- trum (abl.) or moenia de- 
molish a town. .' signo sulcus (abl.). 2.1m- 

primomurus (dot. ph\ hos- 
tilis (ace.) aratrum (ace.) 

1. To run through so many l.FungortotpericuIum, 
dangers, and to die. 2. To be et fongor fatum. 2. Sol- 
free from the obligation of an oath, vo religio sacramentum. 

1. To lose one's labour, not 1. Opera abutor, non 
without a cause. 2. I would injuria (abl.). % Paucus 
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apeak a little with thee, and will (oW. j>tt (i«) void, et pari- 
tailh briefly, tvs (abl pi.) do. 

1. To come to be a man. % 1. Excedo ex ephebus 
Hear me a tittle; I have just (pi)- 2. Auacuho pancus 
cause to be angry, (abl pi), jus (abl) (ire& 

cot.) # 

To go to law, and swear with. Lis (ace. pi) sequer, 

a safe conscience. etliquidm (abl. strtg.)}Hto. 

To sit still and do nothing, Compressus (abl pi) 

and to grow stiff nlanus (abl pt.\ sedeo, et 

oongelo otium (abl) 
To have two strings to one's Duplex spes (<>&?.; utor, 
bow, and to guess right et conjecture (abl) con* 

sequor. 

k 

Recapitulatory ExercUe. 

Ye have before (your] eyes Catiline, that most audacious 
of men. And now the (nigh summa) tops of the villages (at a 
distance procui) smoke. The friendship of Orestes and Pyy 
Hides (acquired adepta est) immortal fame (among posterity 
apitd posteros). The greatest of benefits are those which 
we receive from our parents. (No> beast nulla beUuarum) is 
wiser than the elephant. There is no one of us without fault. 
Ripheus (also et) falls, (who qui unus) was the most just 
(among tit) the Trojans, and (the strictest in integrity tiervatt* 
tisstmus aqui). Orgetorix was by far the noblest and richest 
(among apud) the Swiss. O harp ! the ornament of Phoebus, 
and acceptable at the banquets of supreme Jupiter* (Some 
pars) think £that] a thousand verses like mine (ffeiu) might 
be spun out m a day. Diogenes, being asked at what age. a 
wife may be taken^ said, "By yOung men not as yet* by old 
men never." He drew a ditch of twenty feet with perpen- 
dicular sides. The goats themselves shall bring home their 
udders, distended with milk.. Aurora opened the purple 
doors and (the courts atria) full of roses. And around the 
Trojan matrons [stand] dishevelled [as to their] hair, (accord- 
ing to custom de more). What is more shameful or more 
base than an effeminate man f Cains Lelius, when an iti-bont 
fellow said to him [that] he was unworthy of his ancestors, 
replied, "But, by Hercules, thou art not iftrworthy of thine." 
The authority of the senate [has been] betrayed to a (most 
virulent acernmo) enemy ; your power [has been] "betrayed ; 
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the republic (has been set to sale vendUs Juit) at home and 
abroad. It is more laborious .to conquer one's self than an 
enemy. (The more quo) ignorant any one [is], (the more eo) 
impudent. The longer Simonldes considered die nature of 
God, the more obscure the thing appeared to him. This con- 
dition [was] so much the more grievous to them, by how 
much it was the later. He pays to, me the money with his own 
hand. To every one his own verses are the most beautiful. 
.We have seen the breast (of thee tvum), a simple man. He 
drew two weapons out of his arrow-bearing quiver, of differ- 
ent workmanship: the one drives away love, the other causes 
love. He acquired to •himself the greatest glory. I hate a 
Wise man, who is not wise to himself. In all things, the 
agreement of all nations is (to be thought putanda) the law of 
nature. It is [the duty] of soldiers to obey their general. It 
is [the part] of a magnanimous man, [in] agitated affairs, (to 
pardon conservare) the multitude, [and] to punish the guilty. 
Propitious [virgin], pity, I pray, the son and the sire ; for 
thou canst [effect] all [things]. (It is the part of a Roman 
Romdnum est) to act and to suffer bravely (a$. neut.phtr.). 
He condemns his son-in-law of wickedness. He was charged 
with this crime in the assembly by his enemies. He assassin- 
ates Polydorus, and by violence (possesses potitur) his gold. 
(abl.). Thou art accustomed to forget nothing (but nisi) in- 
juries* (accf). (Wherefore quippe) all, forgetting their wives 
(gen.) and children, and (their distant longinqua a demo) 
warfare, (regarded dutebant) the. Persian gold, and the wealth 
of the whole East, as now their own plunder (ace.) ; nor (did 
they think of memingrant) the war and the dangers, but 
of [these] riches. No man can serve pleasure and virtue (at 
the same time simul), (But most of the youth caterum ju- 
venilis pleraque especially maxtrne of the nobility nobilium) 
favoured (impf. sing.) the undertakings of Catiline. I envy 
not indeed die good fortune or condition of any citizen or 
fellow-soldier ; nor do I wish, by depressing another, (to ex* 
alt extulisse) myself. They often advise her that she should 
moderate [her] love, (dot.) and apply consolation to [her] inat- 
tentive (lit deaf) mind. iEneas commands [his] associates to 
bend [their] course, and to turn [their] prows [towards] land ; 
and joyous (he enters succidit) the shady river. Compare ye 
this peace (with cum) that war. We have (est put for habeo) 
ripe apples. I have a pipe (composed compacta) of aevi.ii 
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unequal (tteAs cic&iis). The sea is a destruction to greed/ 
mariners. To these [men] ease, riches, (desirable optanda) 
to others, were a burden and miser/. Hunger teaches a man 
many [things]. Can I teach thee letters! How many more 
men have been destroyed by the violence of men, that is, by 
wars and seditions, than by every (other rettqud) calamity 1 
Never shall he disconcert me (by his measures consiUo), never 
(shall he baffle pervertet) me by any artifice ! Thrice had' 
Achilles dragged Hector round the Trojan walls, and was 
selling the breathless corpse for gold. The eager man bought 
it (for as much as tanti qttanti) Pythius wished. Hephcestion 
was dead (whomguem unutn) Alexander, (as quod) might be 
easily understood, had valued very highly. All are rich, say 
the Stoics, who can enjoy (the air cado) and the earth. Go 
from the city, Catiline, free the republic from fear ; go, if thou 
waitest for that word, into banishment. Use [thy] ears more 
frequently than thy tongue. He rescued me [from] death 
(dot.). This speech (being ended haMtd), he dismissed the 
council. Cs3sar ordered the gates to be shut, and the sol- 
diers to depart from the town, lest the inhabitants should re- 
ceive any injury from the soldiers by night. These things 
being transacted^ all Gaul (being pacified pacdtd), so great 
an opinion of this war prevailed among the barbarians, that 
ambassadors were sent to Caesar from the nations ivhichjived 
beyond the Rhine, (who qua) promised that they would 
give him hostages, (and submit to his commands impcrdta 
fac tutus). - "• 



Adam. — Rule 28.*. 

PASSIVE VERBS. 
MODEL. 

He was condemned for Proditidnis est dam- 
treason. Small things are eom- natus. Parva magnkr 
pared with great* confemntur. 



M^i»l>-iate«MM*i 



* Whatever is the accusative "after an active verb must 1m the nom- 
inative to it after a passive verb, whilst the other case is retained nn- 
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He will be beloved hy u* AnobbdBigetiDGf. No* 

I am not understood by any ibteBigot afti* 
one. 

What will beeome of my De fratre qiridfiet? 
brother? 

Exercise 56. 

He [Alcibi&desl was educat- . Educo 1 jtrf. in demos 

ed in the house of Pericles, in- Pericles, erudio a 8oora> 

structed by Socrates. To him tes. Hio, honor £t». ergo, 

[ThrasybulusJ, by Way of re- corona a populus dates 

spect, a crown was given' by the . sum* 
people.* 

Perdiccas is slain at the river Perdiecas apod flemen 



der the government oC the verb) and eannot become its nomina*- 
dVe; as, 

ACT. PAS*. 

Do tiki librum. Datur tibi libsr. 

Narras fabulam surdo. Surdo fabula narrator. 

Cap&is sum condemttarunt. Capitis ills est condemnatus. 

Patkram vino implevit. Vino patsry est impleta. 

When there are tie* accusatives, that of the person becomes the 
nominative; as, 

ACT. PASS. 

Docebat pubros frammaticam. Pubki docebantur gfammaticam. 

It is therefore to be remembered, that nothing but that which is in 
the accusative after the active verb, whether denoting a person or a 
things can be the nominative to the verb in the passive voice ; as, 

ACT. PASS. 

Persuadeo hoc tibi. Hoc tibi persuadetur, net Tu persuaderis. 

Hoc tibi dizi. Hoc tibi dictum est, not Dictas es. 

Jn the expression Tu dictus es, tu denotes the subject of discourse, 
or the person of whom, not the person to whom, information is giv* 
en. Hence it is, that, if a verb does not govern the accusative in the 
active voice, it can have no passive, unless impersonally ; tlras we 
■aypResssto tiM t and cannot, therefore, say Tu resistgrh, but Tibi re- 
sistitur. See more on this subject in Grant's Institutes, p. 210. 

To this we may add, that the nominative to the active verb must be 
the ablative with a or no alter the passive verb ; as, 

ACT. PASS. 

Anna fecit Vcxo asus JtdMU. Anna facta sunt jtchiXH a Vulc amo. 
Romulus condidit Roman. Roma condita est « ReituLo. 
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vNile by Seleucus and Antigo- 
nus. We are not (as it has bwn 
excellently written by Plato) 
born for ourselves alone. 

They were required by the 
king [Darius] to burn the bod- 
ies of the dead, rather than to 
bury them in the ground. Being 
impeached for this crime x and 
acquitted by the votes' of his 
judges, he [Lysanderl was sent 
to the relief of the Orchomeni- 
ans, and slain by the Thebans 
at Haliartus. 

Having entered upon his man- 
hood, he [ Alcibiades] was be- 
loved by many; amongst them 
by Socrates, of whom Plato 
makes mention in his Sympo- 
sium. 

The wall [was] common to 
either house; it was cleft by a 
small chink, which it had got 
when it was first built. This 
flaw [was] observed by no one 
for many ages. 

He [^Eneas] shrouded in a 
cloud, wonderful to be spoken, 
passes through the midst, and 
mingles with the people, nor is 
he seen by any one. 

Demosthenes, the Athenian 
orator, being banished his coun- 
try for the crime of having tak- 
en go(fl of Harpalus, was in exile 
at Megara. He is recalled from . 
banishment by a ship sent to meet 
[h im] by the Athenians. 

What will become of me? I 
would rather be plundered than 
set to sale, or lashed by the re- 
bukes of all [men]. 



Nihis interncio a Seleu- 
cus et Antigftnus. (Ut 
pneclare scribo a Plato) 
non ego dot. solum nasco. 
Mortuus corpus cremo 
potius quam terra obruo a 
rex jubeo impf. Accusa- 
tus hie crimen abl, judex- 
que absohitus sententia, 
Orchomenii dot. missus 
subsidium dot., occido a 
Thebani apud Haliartus. 



(Ineunte) adolescentia, 
amo perf. a multus; in is 
a Socrates, de quis men- 
tio facio Plato in Sympo- 
sium. 

Paries domus commu- 
nis lutrigue) ; fissus sum 
imp/, tenuis rima, qui du- 
co olim, cum no impf. subj. 
Is vitium nullus dot. per 
ssDculum longus noto. 

Infero pres. sui ace. 
septus nebula, mirabllis 
neut. (dictu), per medius 
phir. misceoque vir, neque 
cerno ullus dot. 

Demosthenes, Atheni- 
ensis orator, pulsus patria, 
ob crimen acceptus ab 
Harp&lus aurum, Meg&ra 
abl.pktr. exulo. Revoco 
ab exilium navis obviam 
missus ab Atheniensis. 

Quis de ego fiof Malo 
' compik) quam veneo (ve- 
nire), aut vapulo sermo 
omnis. 



Sometimes the preposition a, ab, or abs is omitted. 

Thou shaft be described by Scribo Varius, Ifooni- 

Varius, the soaring [imitator] of us carmen ales aW., for- 

Mavmian verse* as brave, lad ti% et beetle vietet* 

the conqueror of thy enemies* ♦ 

The huntsman, unmindful of Maneo sub Jupiter firi- 
his tender wife, stays in the cold gidus venator, tener con- 
air, whether a hind is seen by jux immemor, seu video 
his faithful hounds, or a Marsian perf. catuius cerva fidelis, 
boar has broken through his seu rumpo teres Marsus 
Well-wrought toils. aper plagfe. 



KNOilM TO SJB TUBtfUD ttfTQ a*ATIlT» w 

A boar is often held (by a small a nan magna) dog. Hi m 

[raised by some, he is blamed bj others* They do not know 
that] these {things] (are taught esse pracepta\by them. I 
am neither heard nor seen by any one (dot,). For neither 
are we thus (formed generdti) by nature, that we should seem 

fcs. suty.) to be made (for m) sport and jesting ; but rather 
everity and for certain greater and graver (pursuits studio). 
(The Phocensians Phocenses)^ therefore, when they were de- 
prived (imp/, sub}.) of their lands, children, and wives, (their 
case rebus) being desperate, (seized occupavere) the temple 
itself of Apollo, at Delphi, (One quodam) Philomelus [being] 
their leader, as if angry with die god. The house (wae 
valued Hcibat) at a^great price. He says {that] it was (a scan- 
dalous thing mdignum) [that their] wars should not be finish- 
ed, but (bought off rechmi): and [that] the enemy (should be 
repulsed submoveri) [by] a price, not [by] arms. [By] 
these words he exhorts the king, [now] alienated from 
fissaphernes (dot.), that he should choose (pres* suly+) CSonoa 
(Conona) the Athenian, commander of the naval war» in the 
place of nim, who, (having lost amissd) his country [in] the 
war, was in banishment at Cyprus (gen,). Although he is 
(a villain scetestus); he will not commit (any thing to-day nodi* 
unquam) that he should be beaten (pres. suly.) again. (He 
is made creatur) at first praetor, (soon after max) general, b) 
the MttrgantinL (with spud), whom he was in banishment, 
[from] a hatred of the Syracusans, 
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latin nncisss. 



Adam.— Rule 30. & Ob*. 3 to Role 3. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

MODEL. 



I wish to know. Being or- 
dered to break the league. He 
was then worthy to be loved. 
It is time to go. 



Scire velim. Jussus 
conftmdere fcedus. Erat 
turn dignus arnari. Tem- 
pus est abire. 



Exercise 57. 



Who could deceive a lover? 
Fortune can take away riches, 
not the mind. Nor indeed are 
all soils* able to bear all [things]. 



Cluis fallo possum impf. 
*u£;.amans? Fortunaopes 
aufero, non animus pos- 
sum. Nee vero terra ffero 
omnis omnis possum. 

iEquus memini (me- 
mento) res in arduus ser- 
vo mens. . OccTdo unus 
domus; sed non domus 
unus pereo dignus sum. 
Ego ace. miser ace. ! Ne 



Remember to preserve 
even mind in difficult circum- 
stances. One house is demolish- 
ed; but not one house [only] 
was worthy to perish. Wretched 
me ! Lest thou shouldest fall on 

thy face, or the thorns should pronus fern, cado* pres. 
tear thy legs, unworthy to ' be subj., indignusve tado 
hurt. 

Being desirous to give [him] 
wounds in his tall neck, he 
broke his sword. And now [it 
is] time to loose the foaming 
necks of the horses. It is a vir- 
tue to have abstained from things abstineo bonus abl phtr. 
that please us. 

All [things] pass away, ex- 
cept the love of God. But since 
there is so great a .deske to 
know our misfortunes, and brief- 
ly to hear the last (ate of Troy, 
I will begin. 

Then thus [she began] to 
speak, and to relieve my cares 
with these words. And the clan- 



cius seco sentis. 

(Cvpicns) altus do vul- 
nu8 coJlum, ensis franco. 
Et jam tempus equus m- 
mans solvo collum. Sum 
virtus placltus abL phtr. 



Omnis pnetereo praeter 
amo* Deus. Sed si tan- 
tU8 amor casus cognosco 
noster, et brevfter Troja 
supremus audio labor, in- 
cipio. 

Turn sic (off art), et 
cura hie demo dictum. 
( Tyrrhenusque) tuba mu- 



* Here the infinitive is used for a substantive. 



SYNTAX. 
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got of the Tuscan trumpet [be- 
gan] to sound through the air. 

Turnus [begins], by. slow de- 
grees, to retreat from the 'fight, 
and to make towards the river, 
and that part which is bounded 
by the stream: so much more 
fiercely the Trojans [continue] 
to press on him with loud ac- 
claim, and to form a band 
[around him]. 

Then a dreadful scene [ap- 
peared] over all the open plains : 
some pursued, some fled/ some 
were slain, some taken : horses 
and men were mixed together in 
confusion ; and many, having 
received wounds, eould neither 
fly nor lie still : they but endeav- 
oured to rise, and sunk down 
helpless: finally, all parts, as 
far as sight could reach, were 
covered with darts, arms, dead* 
bodies; and, amidst all, the 
ground stained with blood. 



gio per (atkSfa) elan* 
got. 

TurnuS paulatim exce- 
do pogna, et flavins peto, 
ac pars qui cingo amnia : 
(acrius koc) Teucri dsr 
mor incumbo magnim, et 
glomero manus. 



Turn spectaculum hor- 
ribllis in campus patens : 
sequor,* fugio ; occido, 
capio; equus, atque vir 
afflictus: ac multus, vul- 
rius acceptus, neque fugk> 
(posse), neque quies ace* 
patior 3 ; nitor modo ac 
statim concido 8 : postte- 
mo omnis neut.pbtr. (qud) 
visum sum impf. constra- 
tus telum, anna, cadaver, 
et (inter ea) humus infec- 
tus sanguis. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

I desire to learn. (I was just able jam, pot er am) to touch 
[i. e. reach] the slender boughs from the earth. And if 
thou canst (stay awhile quid cessdre), rest under the shade. 
The hills begin (to recede se subducere), and, by an easy de- 
clension, to sink their ridge [down] as far as the water. She 
used to play, attended with Tyrian virgins. He rejoiced 
(impf.) to wander in unknown places, [and] to see unknown 
rivers. Poets either wish to profit or to delight. We are 
(many mimeri), and born to consume (the fruits of the earth 
fruges). And ye are prepared to serve rather than to com- 
mand. (Except prater) lamentationt ; except speaking. 
Both nourishing [in their] ages ; Arcadians both ; and equal 

* Cap€runt is understood before these infinitives, 
t The infinitive id to be used in this place, 
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LATijr csfcftttisss. 



to mng and ready to reply. We, (k| tmnbtatg haste fKftttt% 
[began] to shudder with fear, end (to broth sawirim) she 
blazing looks, and to quench the holy fire<(p&F.) (with 
fami a ae w a ter /eatfev*}. (At parting A'sossm) the ©wan 
[began] to low, and all the grove to he fitted with ooroplainta, 
and the hifls (to be deserted rtlmqm) (in consequence of the 
eries ch m tre ). 



Adam. — Rule SI. 

PARTICIPLES, GERUNDS, AND SUPINES 

MODEL. 

Bringing present Air want- Done ferentes, Lucis 

ing fight* Weary of Ms- own egens aen Pertaesuni 

sloth* igmmam suam. 

We must make use of our Utenttum est agate, 

age. To consult the oracles of Scitatum oracttla Phcehi. 
Phoebus. 

Exercise 58. 



In *a» shall we beware of 
the south-wind, pernicious in 
autumn to our health.' For a se- 
lect [number] went from all the 
ships soliciting peace. 

And now indeed I yield, and, 
loathing combats, I renounce 
[them]. He, abhorring riches, 
inhabited the woods, and the 
country. 

The Germans are mortally 
hated by the Romans. They fre- 
quent houses, not woods, and, 
hating the light, fly in the night. 

She offended with me, and, 
hating all the race of men, wan- 
dered upon the mountains, em- 
ployed in the exercises of Diana. 



Frnstra per autumnus 
jjfcr. nocene corpus pbtr. 
metuo auster. Cunotus 
nam Jectus navis eo intpf. 
orans venia. 

Et nunc cedo equYdem, 
pugnaque act. exosusfem., 
relinquo. Die perosus 
(opes), silva et rus phtr. 
coio 8 impf. 

Germfinus Romanus 
dot. perosus sum. Tec- 
tumque non sylva celebro, 
hixqne ace, perosus fern. 
nox volo 1 . 

OfTensusoue ego gen., 
genus onmis perosus tit, 
mens erro impf., operatns 
studimn Diana- 



KryjPAx. 



m 



1^9-d JL nqt bc$n sicjc of mar- 
riage and r the nuptial tojcj^, to 
this one frailty I .might perhaps 
give way! 

la the meantime, Daedalus, 
growing weary of Crete and his 
long exile, and touched by the 
love of his native soil, was shut 
up by the sea. 

[There was] a piny wood by 
me many years beloved ; it was 
a wood on a lofty mountain, em- 
bowered with gloomy firs, and 
the maples' shady boughs, whith- 
er they brought me sacred offer- 
ings. 

Reflect daily [that] thou 
shouldest resist anger. 1 am 
transported, with the desire of 
seeing your fathers. 

Nor have I now any hope of 
seeing my ancient country, nor 
my pleasing children, and my 
much beloved sire. 

I shall not see the proud seats 
of the Myrmidons and Dolopians, 
nor will go to serve the Grecian 
dames. 

He had come either to besiege 
thy house, or had laid snares for 
the senate. 



Si nan poft$fya ne&. 
thalamus gen, tsedaque 
(fuisset,) hlc nuqs culpa 
forean possum pcrf, suc- 
cumbo. 

Daedalus interea (Cre- 
ten) Iongusque perosus 
exilium, tactusque solum 
natalis amor, clausus sum 
impf. pelagus. 

Pineus sylva ego mul- 
tus dilectus per annus ; lu- 
cus in arx sum perf. sum- 
mus, quo sacrum phir. 
fero impf. nigrans picea, 
sing, trabsque obscurus 
acernus. 

Quotidie medftor (re- 
sistendum) sum -iracun- 
dia. EfFero studium pater 
vester video. 

Nee ego dot. jam spes 
ullus video patria anti- 
quus, nee dulcis natus, 
exoptatusque parens. 

Non ego Myrmidon 
sedes Dolopesve superbus 
aspicio, aut Graius servio 
supine mater eo. 

Is aut domus tuus op- 
pugno venio, aut insidise 
senatus facio. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

A direful pestilence fell [on my] people (pkir.) [from] the 
anger of unjust Juno, hating (a country named from her 
rival dictas apettice terras). (He frequents colit) the pools 
and spreading lakes, and, hating fire, selected the rivers con- 
trary to flames (to dwell in qua colat). Wars detested by 
mothers. Demetrius, weary of a private though opulent life, 
.(privately tacxtus) meditates flight into the kingdom. For 
[in] a short time after, hating Agathocles, his son, whom he 

12 
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LATIN EXERCISES. 



had appointed (as successor in successionem) of [his] king- 
dom, by whom he had prosperously carried on many wars, 
not only (beyond what is usual with a father, but with other 
men patrium verum etiam humdnum ultra morem), (destroyed 
interfecit) [him by] poison, (by his agent Arsinoe ministrd 
Arsinoe) t [his} step-mother. 



Adam. — Rule 32. 

the construction of gerunds. 

MODEL. 



We must deliberate. The 
lust of power. Paper useful 
for writing. For imitation. By 
doing nothing. By enjoying. 
A boy fit for sustaining labour. 



Deliberandum est no- 
bis. Dominandi cupido. 
Charta utilis scribendo. 
Ad imitandum. Nihil 
agendo. Fruendo. Puer 
perpetiendo labori ido- 
neus. 



Exercise 59. 
The Gerund in dum with the verb est. 



We must carefully turn away 
from them. The other [accus- 
ersj"must not only not be pardon- 
ed, but they must be opposed vig- 
orously. 

Nor indeed are they to be re- 
garded, who will advance that 
we should be very angry with 
our enemies, and will judge this 
to be [the part] of a brave and 
heroic spirit. 

We must take care, lest the 
punishment be greater than the 
crime ; and lest some be ques- 
tioned only, and others punished 
for the same misdemeanors. 

We should take care that the 
appetites may be obedient to rea- 



Ab is sum diligentius 
decline Caeter dot. non 
modo nihil ignosco, sed 
etiam acriter sum resisto. 

Nee ver6 (audiendi), 
qui graviter irascor inimi- 
cus puto, (idque) mag- 
nanimus et fortis vir sum 
censeo. 

Caveo sum etiam, ne 
magnus poena quam cul- 
pa sum; et ne idem de 
causa alius plector, alius 
ne appello quidem. 

Efficio* autem sum, ut 
appetitug rat* obedio, is- 
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son, neither should they run be- que ace. neque praecurro 
fore it, nor through sloth and pres. subj. nee propter pi- 
heaviness disregard it : and the gritia, aut ignavia desero : 
mind should be tranquil, and free 
from all disturbance. 



sumque pres. subj. tran- 
quillus, atque omnis per- 
turbatio animus plur. ca- 
reo. 



The Gerund in di. 



Upon which account these 
men, being fond of war, were 
affected with great grief. But 
there is one time for soliciting, 
another for prosecuting. 

He has those accusers, who 
[have] not [been prompted] to 
this impeachment by the grudge 
of [personal] resentments, but 
whp have been drawn into these 
resentments by their zeal for im- 
peaching. 

Servius here embarked' with 
me. in the city warfare of giving 
opinions, pleading causes, and 
drawing contracts, [a business] 
full of perplexity and vexation. 

This they the more easily 
performed a great "part of the 
summer . Because our ships were . 
kept back by storms, and the 
danger of sailing was very great 
in the vast and open* sea, in high 
tides, and where there were few 
or no ports. 



Q,uis de causa homo, 
bello cupidus, magnus do- 
lor afficio impf. Sed alius 
tempus sum peto, alius 
persequor. 

Habeo is accusator, non 
qui odium inimicitia ad 
(accusandum), . sed qui 
studium accuso ad ini- 
micitia descendo imgf. 
subj. . 

Servius hie sequor ego 
cum hie urbanus militia 
ace. respondeo, scribo, ca- 
veo, plenusfem. ace. soli- 
citudo ac stomachus. 

Hie neut. (eo) facile 
camp, facio impf. magnus 
pars ace.. < a^stas. Quod 
noster navis tejiipestas de- 
tineo, impf. % summusque 
difficultas havigo «um 
impf. vastus atque apertus 
mare, magnus aestus, ra- 
ms abl'Bjc prope nullus 
portus abl. 

The ger. in do dot, and abl ; and in dum. 

Nature has given the frogs Natura. do rana crus 

legs adapted to swimming. aptus natandum. . 

This is common to study and IJic" sum communis 

writing, thai a good state of edisca et scribo, quod bo- 
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health contributes greatly to 
both. 

I found it more by wanting 
than by enjoying [it]. He ren- 
dered the sea secure, by chasing 
the pirates. 

We are both wearied, I in 
being beaten, and he in beating. 

Thou art a facetious man, 
graceful in persuading, and 
[come] from the schools accom- 
plished and polite. 

The short time of our exis- 
tence is long enough to live 
weM. 

Aspis prepares the Pisidians, 
with those whom he had with 
Kim, for a resistance. 

It is not to be wondered at, if, 
upon behaving himself thus, 
both his life was secure, and his 
death afflicting. 

They began by railing at the 
senate to incense the common 
people, then by being prodigal, 
and by promising, to inflame 
them the more. 

Thus being superior in num- 
ber, if they could not check the 
enemies from pursuing, they at- 
tacked [them] upon their divid- 
ing in rear or flank. 



hus valetudo ^IdrinWin 
uterque conferopm. subj. 

Careo magis intelHgo 
quam fruor. Maritimus 
prsedo consector, mare tu- 
tus reddo. 

Ego vapulo, ille verbe- 
ro, usque ambo defessus 
sum. 

Sum homo facetus, ad 
persuadeo concinnus, per- 
fectus, politus e schola 
sing, 

Brevis tempus setas sa- 
tis sum longus ad bene 
vivo. 

Aspis comp&ro (Ptsi- 
das), cum is qui sui cum 
habeo impf. ad resisto. 

Minime sum (miran- 
dum), sui gero, si et vita is 
sum perf securus et mors 
acerbus. 

Ccepi senatus criminor, 
plebs exagito, dein largior 
atque polliceor magis in- 
cendo. 

Ita numerus prior, si a 
persequor hostis deterreo 
nequeo pJupf disjectus 
ace. plur. ab tergum aut 
latus plur. circumvenio 
impf. 



Adam. — Rule 36. 



What rule hadst thou in valu- 
ing corn? There will be one 
consul, and he employed, not in 
prosecuting the war, but in pro* 
tiding a colleague. 



' Qui modus tu sum perf. 
frumentum (cestimandi ?) 
Unus sum consul, et is non 
in administro bellum, sed 
in sufhcio collega occupa- 
tus. 
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All [things] are to be laid 
down, proved, and explained; 
the charge must not only be 
opened, but also set off nobly and 
copiously. 

For the danger is, lest by the 
disorderly behaviour of our sol- 
diers, an opportunity may be giv- 
en to Lysander of .cutting off our 
army. 

All these [things] were to be 
done hy Caesar in a moment ; the 
flag to be hung out, which was 
the signal when it behoved them 
to be ready in arms ; the battle to 
be proclaimed by trumpet; the 
soldier^ to be recalled from their 
work ; those who were gone at 
some distance for the purpose of 
fetching materials for the ram- 
parts, to be sent for ; the army to 
be drawn up ; the soldiers to be 
encouraged ; the sign [of battle] 
to be given. 

.. And also going to another part 
for the sake of encouraging [his 
men] he 'found them engaging. 
So great was the want of time, 
and so eager the. desire of the en- 
emies to fight, that time was 
wanting not only for fixing the 
standards, but even for putting on 
their helmets, and drawing off the 
covers from the targets. Into 
whatsoever part any one accident- 
ally came from his work, or what- 
ever colours he first espied, he 
ranked himself under them, lest 
in seeking his own [company] he 
should lose the opportunity of 
fighting. 
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Dico, demonstro, expE- 
co sum omnis ; causa non 
solum expono sed etiam 
graviter, copioseque ago 
sum. 

Periculum sum enim ne 
immodestia miles noster, 
occasio do. Lysander nos- 
ter opprimo exercitus. 

Caesar dot. omnis turns 
tempus abl. sum impf. ago; 
vexUlum propono, qui sum 
impf. insigne, quum ad 
arma (concurri oporteret) ; 
signum tuba do ; ab opus 
revoco miles; qui pauHo 
longius, agger peto causa 
abl.yprocedoplupf. accer- 
so ; acies instruo ; miles 
cohortor ; signum do. 



Atque item in alter pars 
ace. cohortor causa (pro- 
fectus), pugnans occurro. 
Tempus tantus sum perf. 
exiguitas, hostisque tarn 
paratus ad dimico animus, ' 
ut, non rnodo ad insigne 
accommodo, sed etiam ad 
galea induo, scutumque 
tegmentum detraho, tem- 
pus desum perf. subj. 
(Quam quisque) in pars 
ace. ab opus casus abl. de- 
venio, quisque signum pri- 
mus neat. plur. conspicio ; 
ad hie consto ; ne, in quas- 
ro suus, pugno lempus di- 
mhto. 



lSi LATm Ckt&ClSES, 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Gerund in i>i. 

(We should check refutaremus) that license of scandaliz- 
ing. I say these [things] for the sake of defending, not boast- 
jog [of him], I speak (of the # bent de impetu) of [his] mind, of 
[his] desire of conquering, of the ardour (of his mind mentis 
for ad) glory. But I will say nothing (by way causa) of 
comparison. To Milo [there was] no power of staying, not 
only was perf. [there] cause (for going ezeundi), but even a 
necessity. The power of giving lands* to his cut-throats. 

Gerund in do. 

Idle [persons] are soon discouraged (from a) learning. Vice 
is nourished., and lives by being concealed. Seed is useful 
for sowing. It was not my design (to spend my fortupate lei- 
sure bonum otium conterere) in idleness and sloth, nor indeed 
intent (on employing my time cBtatem agere) [in] cultivating 
land, or [in] hunting, [or in similar] servile offices. The 
mind of man is nourished by learning and thinking. 

Gerund in dum. 

(I must govern my moderandum est miki) tongue. I must 
live well. Ready to near. We must pray (that we .may have 
ut sit) a sound mind in a sound body. How many, express 
pictures of the bravest men have the Greek and Latin writers 
left to us, not only (to contemplate ad intuendum) 9 but also 
to imitate ? Here, soldiers, [you] must conquer or die. But 
Antigonus delivered Eumenes [when] dead to his relations 
to be buried. The soldiers (dot.) (were at once autem 
sinwl erat et) [to] leap (from de) the ships, stand (in the 
water injluciibus), and fight with the enemies. 

Gerunds are elegantly turned into participles in 4>us, agree" 

ing with their substantives. 

Aristides was chosen (to appoint qui constitueret) how much 
money every city should give (for ad) the building of fleets, and 
the raising of armies. And to these he gives (an order nego- 
tium) that unarmed they should go (pres. subj.) to Dion 

«■■•■■ » — ■ ■■ * ■ — 

* Here the gerund in di is followed by a genitive plural agr&riim, 
instead of agros the accusative. Obs. to ger. in m. 
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as tfsic ut) fhey seemed (uripf. subj r ) to come 4m tbe sake 
erf' speaking with hinr convemendi ejus). Maay (principal 
men principes\ of the city fled [from] Rome, not (so much tarn) 
for the sake (of their own preservation *sui anaervatidi as 
quam) of hafflrag thy designs. They chose that day (to «J) 
harass their enemies, and to free the city, on which (the chief 
maxim*) magistrates were used (perf.) (to feast together sinml 
epulari). And (as qudd) the enemies (were not farther off than 
nonJongius aberant quam qua a dart might be thrown tehm 
adjici posset)^ he gave the signal of -beginning the battle. (The 
chief place summa) of command, and of managing the war, (was 
given permissa est) by common consent to CassrvellauQiis. (He 
both executed et prcestdhat) the office (pktr.) of a general (in 
drawing up in apptUandis) and^encouraging the soldiers ; and 
of a soldier in the fight. Wherefore the labour in defending 
this [man] is particularly mine : (but the zeal studium tterd) in 
preserving (gen.) the man (ought debebit) to be [in] common (to 
me and you mihi vobiscumy This {wretch] sent for the Gauls 
to overthrow the foundations of the republic, excited the 
slaves, called* out Catiline, (commissioned Cethegus to murder 
us attribuit nos truddandos Cethego), Gabinius to massacre 
(die rest of cateres) the cithsens, <&ssius to burn the city; 
Catiline (to lay waste vastaridam) and plunder (all totam) Italy. 



Adam.— Rule 37 & 38. 

. SUPINES. 

MODEL. 

I go to bathe. Wonderful tQ Eo htvatum. Mirabue 
be seen. * visu» 

~ Exercise 60. 

For going to assist Nectanebus,' Nam Nectanebus sdjii- 

"fte secured his kingdom to him. vo (prqfectus), regnum is 

They send ambassadors to Cesar constituo. Legatus aid Ca> 

to entreat his assistance. sar mitto, rogoauxilium. 

Ambassadors from almost eve- Totus gen. fere Gallia 

ry part of Gaul, the nobles of the gen. legatus, princeps ci- 

states, came to congratulate vitas ad Cesar gratulor 

'Geesar. convenio. 

** See the Ohs. to Get. in di. 
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Wherefore if it seem good to 
thee, give to him thy. daughter in 
marriage. 

He inquires in what parts As- 
pts was : he understands [that] 
he was not far off, and was gone 
to hunt 

Feed, Tityrus, my goats till I 
return ; 'short is the way : and 
when they are fed,* drive them, 
Tityrus, to watering; and in 
driving, beware of meeting the 
he-goat ; 'he butts with his horn: 

He proves to them that it 
might be very easy to accomplish 
these measures ; for that he him- 
self should obtain the government 
of his state. 

Cesar had transported the le- 
gions without the baggage : ihey 
determined the best- [thing] to be 
done, a rebellion being raised, 
[was] to intercept our corn and 
convoys, and to protract the affair 
till winter. 

But the state, it is incredible 
to be said, Having recovered its 
liberty, improved considerably in 
a short time : so great a desire 
for glory had [now] prevailed. 

But all these [things] -were 
easy to be . seen by the Romans, 
[ifho stood] in the dark upon the 
higher ground, -and were a great 
encouragement [to them]. * 



Quare si tu videor, do 
pns sub}, is filia tuus nu- 
bo. 

Qaubto quis locus sum 
pres. sub}. Aspis : cognos- 
co baud longe absum, 
(profectumque) is yenof . 

Tityrus, dum redeo, 
brevis sum via, pasco ca- 
pella : et poto pastus ago, 
Tityrus, et inter ago ge- 
rund, occurso inf. caper, 
cornu ferio tile, caveo. 

Perfacllis facio (factu) 
sum inf. ille probo, coni- 
tum perficio ; propterea 
quod ipse suus civitas- im- 
perium ( obtenturus esset). 

' Sine impedimentum 
plur. Cssar legio trans- 
port; bonus facio sum 
inf. duco, re bell io factus, 
frumentum abL commea- 
tusque abl. nosier acc< 
plur. prohibeo, et res in 
hiems ace. produco. 

Sed civitas, incredibflis- 
memoro sum, adeptus lib- 
ertas, quantus neut. (bre- 
vi) cresco subj. ; tantus 
cupldo gloria i net do. 

Sed is cunctus Roma- 
nus, ex tenebrse et editior 
locus abl. plur., facilis 
video, magnusque borta- 
mentum dot. sum -impf 



ENGLISH TO BE TUBNEJD INTa LATIN. 

Supine in um. 

(He went away .o&ift) to fish. They came to see. He went 
to walk. I exhort you to revenge [your] injuries. Chabrias, 
seeing that [thing,] (as cum) he yielded (impf subj.) in no 
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thing to Agesilaus, (going profeetus) of his own accord (abl) 
to help them, (commanded pr&fuit) the Egyptian fleet; Ages- 
ilaus (the land pedestribus) forces. He {t)ionysius] gave 
Arete, .the wife of Dion, (in marriage nuptum) to another. 
They go to destroy all good [men]. (I am hired conductus 
sum) to cook, not (to be beaten vapulatum). Why dost thou 
go to destroy thyself? When Olympias, who had been the 
mother of Alexander, had sent (subj.) letters and messengers 
into Asia (to ad) him, to consult whether she should come to 
recover Macedonia, (for she then dwelt in Epirus) and seize 
(impf. subj.) (the government easres) ; he first advised her 
(not to stir ne se moveret), (but to wait et ezspeetdret till 
quoad) the son of Alexander should obtain the kingdom. 

Supine in v. 

Thou wilt do what shall seem best to'be done. A thing (hor- 
rid horrenda) to be related. The constitution is very difficult 
to be managed. (Nearly about feri per) that time a thing 
happened to Caesar's army incredible to be heard. It is ne- 
cessary to be known. This is right (i. e. lawful) to be spok- 
en. (It is wickedness nefas est) to be spoken. Uttering such 
[things], she filled (impf.) all the palace (lit roof) with her 
groans (sing.), when a (prodigy monstrum), sudden and won- 
derful to be spoken of, arises ! A monster horrid, enormous, 
to whom are (as many quot) plumes [as are in her] body, (so 
many tot) watchful eyes (beneath subter), wonderful to be 
spoken, so many tongues," (so many babbling mouths to&dtMk 
or a sonant, she pricks up subrigit) so many ears, (Nay quin) % 
they prefix (the very ipsa) heads of Nisus and Euryalus, mis* 
erable to be seen, on erect spears, and follow with much accta* 
mation. 



THR ENGLISH INFINITIVE. 

The English infinitive is not always rendered by a Latitt 
infinitive; for, after sum, the infinitive active is rendered in 
Latin by the future in rus ; the infinitive passive, by the fth 
ture in dus, 

MODEL. 

Darius was about to wage Illaturus bellum Dari- 
mr. He is. either to be taught us erat. Aut docendus 
or untaught, is est aut dedooemiusk 
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LATIN EXERCISES. 



Exercise 61. 



We were not admitted into 
the province : what if ye had ? 
would ye have delivered it up 
to Caesar, or have held it against 
Caesar? 

I ask what ye intended to do t 
ihough I cannot doubt what ye 
would have done, when 1 see 
what you afterwards did. 

' Consider now this, what sort 
of prosecutors we are to have in 
this important trial ; where even 
AUienus will have to suppress 
something of his eloquence, if 
he has any, and Caecilius can only 
hope to make a figure, if Allienus 
shall be less vehement, and leave 
to him the principal part in the 
declamation. Who is to act as 
fourth [solicitor] I know not : to 
these I am not about to pay so 
much respect, as to^reply to each 
singly and by turns, to what they 
shall advance. 



Do you ask me, what rea- 
son I. have to fear Catiline ? 
None at all : and I have taken 
care lest any one else should 
fear him : yet I' say [that] those 
troops of his, whom f see here, 
are to be feared. Nor is the ar- 



Non recipio in provin- 
cia : quia neut. si sum 
impf. sub}. ? Caesar ne is 
trado sum plupf. subj. an 
contra Caesar retineo ? 

Quaero, quis facio sum 
plupf. subj. ? quanquam 
quis facio sum non dubl- 
to, com video pres. subj. 
quis facio perf. subj. 

Jam hie considero 
phir.y (cujusmddi) accusa- 
tor ace. in tantus judicium 
sum habeo; cum et ipse 
Allienus ex is facuftas, si 
(quean) habeo, aliquan- 
tum detr$ho sum et Caeci- 
lius turn denique sui ace. 
(aKquid Juturum)*. puto 
si Allienus minus vehe- 
ment sum, et sui primus 
in dico^er. pars 4?/. con- 
cedo fut. subj. Quartus 
ace. quis ace: sum pres. 
subj. habeo non video : 
qui ego non sum . tantus 
honor habeo, ut ad is 
neut. phir. qui dico fut. 
subj. certus locus abl. aut 
singulatim unusquisque 
respondeopr«5. suly. 

Quaero a ego, quis ego 
Catilina metuo pres. subj.? 
Nihif : et «uro ne quis 
metuo : sed copiae ille, tjoi 
hie video, dico sum me- 
tuo. Nee tarn timeo sum 
nunc exercitus L. Catili- 



*The rerbs jmto, m«£m*,*p«r«>,«tfp*a>r, Ac. are often followed by 
for* offiuurum e*»e ; lodiwii sometimes omitted. 
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my of Catiline so much now to na, quim iste, qui ille ex- 
be dreaded, as those who are ercitus desero inf. dico. 
said to have deserted that army. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

What can be said (to ad) these [things] ? for I do not 
ask what thou mayest be about to say. (Then inde) Alex- 
ander recovers Rhodes, Egypt and Cilicia, without a con- 
test. Then (he goes to pergit ad) Jupiter Hammon, about 
to consult both concerning the event of future [affairs], and 
concerning his own origin. And will any one doubt what 
he can effect by valour, who effected (perf. subj.) so 
much by authority? Or how easily (he can sit) protect 
[your] allies and revenues by hip power, and with an army, 
(who by his very name and reputation qui ipso nomine ae 
rwndrej defended (perf. subj.) [them]? He seems to be 
pitied [by] some, to be laughed at [by] others. The helps, 
which we have, are not only not to be diminished, but even 
new [ones] (if possible si fieri possit) [are] to be procured. 



Adam. — Rule 37. Obe. 3. 

MODEL. 

They come to see the games. 
Veniunt ut ludos spectent. 
Veniunt qui hidos spectent. 
Veniunt ad spectandum ludos. 
Veniunt spectandi ludos causa or gratia. 
Veniunt spectandorum ludorum causa. 
Veniunt spectandi luddrum causa. 
Veniunt ad spectandos ludos. 
Veniunt spectatum ludos. 

And more elegantly, 

Veniunt ludos spectaturi.* 

* And poetically, Veniunt ludos sptctmr: 
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LATIN EXERCISES. 



Exercise 62. 



The pupil is to vary each sentence according to the model. 



He sent trusty men to fetch the 
nee*. 

I came hither to extricate thee 
from thy difficulties. 

Then Romulus, by the advice 
Qf the fathers, sent ambassadors 
Jo the neighbouring states to so- 
licit their friendship and connu- 
bial alliances with this newly-es- 
tablished people. 

Caesar draws back his forces 
to the next hill ; and he sent his 
horse to sustain the attack of the 
enemies. 

He, because there was a 
want of provisions in those parts, 
sent several chief officers and 
tribunes of the soldiers into the 
neighbouring states for the pur- 
pose of demanding provisions. 

Darius, king of the Persians, 
having shamefully fled from Scy- 
thia, that he might not be ac- 
counted every where inglorious 
by the losses of war, sends, with 
a part of his forces, Megabyzus 
to conquer Thrace and the other 
kingdoms of that quarter, to 
which Macedonia was to be add- 
ed. 

Caesar, having commanded all 
things necessary, ran about to 
encourage his men, wheresoever 
fortune carried [him], and came 
down to the tenth legion, He 
encouraged the soldiers with no 
longer speech than that they 



Certus homo dimitto ut 
classis arcesso. 

Hue venio tu ex iliffi- 
cultas eripio Jut. in rus. 

Turn ex consilium pa- 
ter, Romulus legatus cir- 
ca vicinus gens mitto, qui 
societas connubiumque 
novus populus peto. 

Copiae suus Caesar in 
proxlmus colJis subduco; 
equitatusque, qui sustineo 
hostis impetus, mitto. 

Is, quod in hie locus 
inopia frumentum sing. 
sum imp/., praefectus tri- 
bunusque miles (complu- 
res) in finitlmus civitas, 
frumentum sing, peto ge- 
rundive causa dimitto. 

Darius, rex Persa, tur- 
pis ab Scythia fuga sum- 
motus, ne ubique defor- 
mis militia damnum ha- 
beo, mitto cum pars copiae 
Megabyzus ad sublgo 
Thracia, caeterque is trac- 
tus regnum, qui sum impf. 
accedo fut. in rus Mace- 
donia. 

Caesar, necessarius res 
imperatus abl. abs. f ad co- 
hortor miles, qui ace. in 
pars ace. fbrs offero de- 
curro, et ad legio declmus 
devenio. Miles non Ion- 
gus oratio cohortor, quam 
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should retain the memory of mi trans pristfnus virtus 

their former bravery; nor should memoriaretineo; neu peiv 

he discomposed in mind, but sus- turbo animus ; hostisque 

tain bravely the charge of their impetus fortlter sustineo. 
enemies. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

He sends Rabiritfs Postumus into Sicily to fetch (gerund) a 
second supply of (provision cemmedtum). He flies into the tem- 
ple to implore {part, in rus) the gods for aid(aic) and to consult 
Xpart. in rus) the oracle. He -went to the river to wash away 
(part, in rus) the blood. They came to attack {sup. in urn) 
the camp [with] a great (body of men manu). Two Roman 
knights were found (perf!) to free (subj. with qui) thee of 
that care (abl.), (who promised el polKcerentur) [that] they 
would assassinate (part, in rus) me that very night (abl.) in 
my bed, a little before (day-break lutein). (I learned ege 
compert) all these [things], (when scarcely, viz dura etiam) 
your assembly [was J dismissed (abl. absol.).^ I fortified and 
secured my house (with additional guards majoribus pr<B- 
sidiis). I excluded those whom thou hadst sent to compli- 
ment (lit. to salute, sup. in um) me [in the] morning ; when 
they themselves came {plupf. subj.), (who quos), I (had de- 
clared beforekandjam pr&dixeram) to many, men, would 
come (ace. part, in rus) to me (at that time idietnpdris). When 
(it was mentioned, nuncidtum esset) to the Romans, that 
Philip was about to bring over his forces into Italy, they sent 
Lffivmus the praetor with (well-provided instructs) ships to 
hinder (gerund) [his] passage. Hippias had been lately sent 
by the king to defend (gerund) (the forest saltum). All of- 
ten came publicljr to me, (beseeching me to undertake ut sus- 
ciperem) the cause and defence of all their fortunes. 



An am.— Rule 55 & 56. 

MEASURE AND DISTANCE \ AND TIME. 

MODEL. 

Do not stir a foot hence. He Pedem hinc ne dM- 
is distant four miles. cesseris. Abest quatuor 

millibus passuum. 
13 
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LATIK KU&CISES. 



Blemishe&are unobserved in Nocte lateot mettrife 
the night. Eamos lived s#v- Anno? septuaginta vbtk 
enty years. Enaiiis. 

Exercise 63. 



Ambassadors, sent by the ene- 
my, came the same day to Caesar, 
soliciting peace. 

The next day the enemies 
ranged themselves upon the hills 
at some distance from the camp. 

He tarries a few days at Be- 
sancon, for provision and re- 
freshment. 

On the seventh day, when he 
did not discontinue his march, he 
was informed by his spies [that] 
the forces of Ariovistus were four 
and twenty miles distant from 
ours. 

To Gallus, for whom my love 
grows as much every hour, as the 
green alder shoots up in the 
young spring. 

Thus for three days imdistin- 
guishable from nightly darkness, 
as many starless nights we wan- 
der over the ocean : at length on 
the fourth day, land was first seen 
to rise. 

Easy is the descent to Aver- 
nus : the gate of grim Pluto 
stands open night and day: hut 
to retrace the steps, and escape 
to the upper regions, this is a 
work, this * task. 



. _ Idem dies abl. Jegatus 
ab hostis plttr. missus ad 
Caesar de pax venio. 

Post&rus, dies abl, pro*- 
cul a castra hostis in cot 
lis consto. . 

Paucus dies a/x. ad Ve- 
sontio* res frumentarius 
commeatusque {causa), 
morpr. . 

Septimus dies abl., 
quum iter non inWmitto 
sujy.y ab explorator (cer- 
Hor foetus est) Ariovistus 
copiae a noster raille abl. 
plur* ipa&&UBgen.phir. iv et 
xx absum. 

•Gallus, qui gen, amor 
tantum ego dot. cresco in 
hora ace* plur. t quantum 
ver novus viridis sui ace. 
subjicio alnus. 

Tres aded incertus cau- 
cus callgo sol ace. erro pel- 
&gus, totidem sine stfus 
sing, nox ace. : tandem 
quartus terra dies abl. pri- 
mum (visa) sui ace. at- 
tollo. 

FacHis descensus Aver- 
nus, nox ace. plur. atque 
dies ace. phtr. pateo ater 
janua Dis (ftitis) ; sed 
revoco gradus, superusque 
•evado ad aura, hie opus, 
hie labor sum. 
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At thobteak of day, whet* the Primus lux dtt, quum 
tep*of the hill Was in the posses- summus mons no*. & T. 
aio&. of T. Labienus, be himself Labienus teneo unpf. 
<wa» net a mile and a half distant tybj., ipse ab hestis j&/»r. 
fitart the c&emjY camp. castra dob longius miHe 

el quingenti abl. passus 
«6/. absum *«£;. 

He himself, ^abo^t the fourth Ipse, de quartua vigilia, 
watch, proceeds after them on idem iter, qui abl. hostis 
the same, road as the enemies eo, ad is contendo ; equi- 
had gone ; and sends all his cav- tatusque omnia ante sui 
airy before him. - mitte*. 

This place was almost at an Hie locus asquus fere 
equal distance from both camps : spatium abl. ab castra 
thither, as was agreed, they came uterque (utrisque) absum : 
to. confer. Cassar stations* the. eo, ut sum dictus neut., ad 
legion, which he had brought colloquium venio. Legio 
moxmted, two hundred paces C»Bar,quiequufldW./>for. 
from the h3L. devebo, passus abl cc ab 

is toimulus consUtuo. 

SNGLXSH TO BE TUBNED INTO LATIN. 

Od the next day, they move the camp (from ex) that place. 
On the same day {fee was informed certior foetus) by the; 
spies, [that] ' the enemies (had encamped consedisse) (at the 
foot of a hill sub montem), eight miles {ace.) from his camp. On 
thatday, he foNows the enemies {at the usual distance quo 
cmsuertit wUrvaUo), and places bis camp three miles (ace.) 
from their camp. At that time he held (impf.) {the chief 
sway principdtum). (They obtained impetrdrunt) a truce 
(for m) thirty years (ace.). Nor less do the Heliades (mourn 
and shed tears fietus et dart kurjpnas), empty offerings to 
death; and (striking tetsm) [their] breasts [with their] palms, 
call, night and day, (obi.) [upon] Phaethon (ace.), not [able] 
to hear (part, in ru$) [their] miserable complaints ; (and lie 
about adaitfnurturque) the sepulchre (dot.). [There] is 
an island which is called Mona: many smaller islands 
(hteides preterm) are supposed (to be scattered about 
objected concerning which islands, some have written, 
[that} (in winter sub brumd) the night is thirty con- 
tinued days (ace). In the mean time, our soldiers 
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sustained the fcttoek of the enemies, and fought most bravely 
(for more ampKus) than four hours. ' So the battle was renew- 
ed, and all the enemies turned their backs, nor did they desist 
(perf.) [from] flying (infa.) before* they arrived at the river 
Rhine, (about circtttr) fifty miles (from ex) that place. Italy 
is distant a hundred and twenty miles (ace.) from Sardinia ; 
Sardinia is distant two hundred miles (aec.) from Africa. He 
is distant fire hundred miles (abl. ) from the city. 



Adam.— Rule 50, 51, 52, 53 & 54. 



PLACE. 



MODEL. 



What shall I do at Rome? 
Philip is at Naples. Brought 
up at Thebes or at Argos. He 
returned to Carthage. He goes 
from Capua to Rome. - 1 shall 
be at home. I live in the coun- 
try. Go home. 

Exercise 

There is a temple of Neptune 
at Taenarus, which the Greeks 
account it a most heinous crime 
to pollute. 

They sent to Delphos to con- 
sult what they should do in that 
case. 

As soon as he (Themistocles) 
perceived it, because he saw 
himself not safe enough at Argos, 
he removed to Corcyra. 

He (Alcibiades) privately 



Quid Rome faciam? 
Philippus Neapoli est* 
Thebis nutritus, an Ar- 
gjs. Carthaginem re* 
diit. Capu& Romam pe- 
tit. Domi era Rare 
vivo, site domum. 

64. 

Fanum Neptunus sum 
Tenarus, qui vidb neks 
puto Grecus. 

Mitto Delphi consulo 
supine, (qmanam) > fack> 
de res p&r. suus. 

Isneut. ut audio, quod 
non satis tutus sui Argi 
video ung/l, Corcyra de- 
migro. 

Clim sui a custos sub- 



*Priusquam may be here divided by tmesis: prUts to come fcafbta 
the hitter verb, and pubn .before ad. 



HO 



withdrew iranseh from his keep- 
en, and went thenfce first to Eha 
*and afterwards to Thebes. 

Conon lived very much at 
Cyprus, Ipbierates in Thrace, 
Timotlssiis at Lesbos, Chares in 
Sigeum. 

But we very much approve of 
the same author Thucydides, 
who says that he (Themistocles) 
died of a disease at Magnesia. 

Nor does he desist before his 
conquering [arm] stretches sev- 
en huge deer on the ground, 
and equals their number with 
his ships. 

Here, duly sacrificing, he 
pours on the ground to Bacchus 
two bowls of wine, two of new 
milky two of sacred blood, and 
scatters purple flowers. 

.He, who, having given bail for * 
has friend, is drawn from the 
country to die city, protests that 
they alone are happy who live in 
the city. 

This and that attendant, must 
be sought after, that not alone I 
should go out into the country 
or abroad : more servants and 
horses * must be maintained, 
coaches are to be bought. 

Thou leadest her home with 
a bad fortune, whom Greece 
will demand back with a great 
army, being bound to break thy 
mavriage, and [to destroy] the 
ancient kingdom of Priam. 

13* 



» 

duco, et inde prunum 
Elis, deinde ThebsB v*. 
nio. 

Conon plurimtrm Cy- 
prus vivo, Iphicrates in 
Thracia, Timotheus Les- 
bos, Chares in Sigarom. 

Sed ego idem potissl- 
mum Thucydides auctor 
ace. probo, qui ille aio 
Magnesia morbus dot. 
morior. 

Nee prius absisto, quam 
septem ingens neut. phar. 
victor corpus neut. phar, 
fundo sub;, humus, et Hu- 
merus cum navis tequo 
subj. 

Hie duo rite merum 
abl. (tibans) carchesiiim 
Bacchus, (undo humus, 
duo lacnovus, duo san- 
guis sacer, purpureusque 
jacio flos. 

Ille, datus vas phtr. t 
qui rus extractus in urbs 
sum, solus feliz vivens 
clamo in urbs. 

Duco part, in dus et 
unus et comes alter, uti 
ne solus rusve peregreve 
exeo : plus calo atque ca- 
balkis pasco part, in dus, 
duco part, in dus petorri- 
tum. 

Malus duco avkdomus, 
qui multus repeto 9 Grsecia 
miles sing., con jurat us 
tuus rumpo nuptiae, et 
regnurri Priamus vetus. 



150 LATIN EXERCISES. 

A certain rich sordid wretch Qaidam memoro Atfaft* 

at Athens is reported thus to imb aordfdus ac dives, 

hare been accustomed to despise populus contemno vox 

the flouts of the populace : " The (sic soUtus) : " Populus ego 

mob hiss me ; bat I congratulate sibflo ; at ego am. plaudo 

myself at home, as often as J ipse doraus, siimil ac 

contemplate the money in my nummusji&fr. contemplor 

chest" in area." 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

She dwelt (impf.) at Rhodes. I received (two bmas) letters 
from thee, (dated datas) at Corcf ra. (After that inde) he came 
to Ephesus, and there lands Themistoclea. He marches (for 
m) farther Gaul, and arrives (at ad) Geneva. He was un- 
willing to return to Sparta, [but] betook (pbtpf.) himself to 
Colonae, which place is (in the territory of Troas mi agro 
Troade). He lived many years (at our house dam nostra). 
Alexander died at Babylon. We have been always (together 
und) at home and (abroad miUttcB). (I will go, I will see ibo 
visum) if he is at home. The ox falls on the ground. I went 
(toad) Capua. Regiilus returned to Carthage. (Upon which 
it came' to pass quo factum est) that they departed {impf. sub}.) 
(from ab) Artemisium, and drew up their fleet (over against 
ex adcersum) Athens (acc.\ (by Salamis apud Salamina). By 
his [Aristides] order, four hundred and sixty talents (nam. 
piur.) (were carried' stmt colldta) to Delus every year. He 
died (about autemferh) the fourth year (ace.) after* Themis- 
tocles was banished (phtpf) from Athens. 



Adam. — Rule 29. 

the construction of impersonal terrs* 

Refert and Interest. 

MODEL. 

It is the interest of all to do Interest omnium rec- 
well. It concerns both thee te facere. Ettuaetmea 
and me. interest. 



* Postquam may be here divided by tmesis; pdst to eo»e balbM 
, and qudm before TTumistoclts. 
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ExKBGISE 6fr. 



It concerns the magistrate to 
defend the good, to punish the 
bad. 

Thy health is of the greatest 
consequence both to thyself and 
to me. 

Whom does it concern, if I 
desire to make an excursion into 
Greece T 

It concerns all [men] to shun 
vice, and to practise virtue. 
Cease to inquire after what does 
not concern thee. 

When Lysimachus, the king, 
threatened the cross [to Theo- 
doras], " It matters indeed noth- 
ing to Theodoras," says he, 
" whether he rots on the ground, 
or on high." 



Interest magistrate 
tueor bonus, animadvert© 
in malus ace. 

Et tuns et mens maxime 
interest tu ace. recte valeo 
inf. 

Cujus interest, si cupio 
excurro in Grrscia. 

Refert omnis mgio vi- 
tium et cplo 3 virtus. Tuus 
qui neut. nihil refert per- 
contor desino pres. subj. 

Cum Lysimachus rex 
crux minor impf. subj. in- 
quam, "Theodoras qui- 
dem nihil interest, hu- 
mus-ne an sublime putres- 
co" pres. subj. 



These genitives are used after interest and refert without 
substantives, tanti, quanti, magni, parvi, &c, as, magni it* 
tfrest, it much concerns ; parvi refert, it little concerns 



It -concerns me much [that] 
we should be together. It very 
much concerns us [that] thou 
shouldest be at Rome. 

It much concerns the honour 
and praise of this state [that] it 
should thus be done. 



Magnus interest meus, 
una ego sum. Permagnus 
noster. interest tu sum 
Roma. 

Magnus interest ad de- 
cus et laus hie civitas ita 
fio. 



Verbs impersonal, put acquisitively, govern a dative ; put 
transitively, an accusative, with an infinitive; as, Pec- 
care nemini licet, no one is allowed to sin ; mejuvat ire per 
aUw% it delights me to travel by sea. 

He sins less who is allowed to Qui dot. pecco licet, 

sin. pecco minus. 

It becomes a wise man to try Omnis prius experior, 

all {things] before 'that of arms. quam arma sapiens decet 



lath* nmcissfti 



It by no means beoottiat aft* 
orator to be angry ; it is not im- 
proper to pretend [to be so]. 

Ye shall go to Italy, and be 
permitted to enter the ports. 

He is master of himself, and 
. lives happy, who is every day al- 
lowed to say, " I have lived." 

Lo! shall that day ever ar- 
rive, when I shall be permitted 
to sing thy deeds ! 

Nay, more,- it will delight [us] 
to rear up the destined fabric of 
your walls, and on our shoulders 
to bear the stones of Troy. 

It behoves me to remind this 
neighbour Phania, that he must 
come to supper. 

It becomes both thee and thy 
sister-muses to celebrate him on 
new harps, him on the Lesbian 
lyre. 

Sanga, do thou, as becomes 
valiant soldiers, remember in 
turn both thy house and fere- 
side. 



Orator minime decet 
irascor; simulo non dede* 
cet. 

Eo Italia, portusque in- 
troCHcebit). 

me potens sui laetusqne 
degofut. qui licet in dies 
ace. dico s jurfi, iqf> p " vi- 
vo." 

En I sum unquam i]fe 
dies, ego cum liceat tuus 
dtco factum ! 

Quin et juvo attpllo fe- 
talis murus moles, saxum- 
que subvecto humerus 
Trojanus adj. 

Moneo oportet ego hie 
vicinus Phania, ad crena 
ut venio pres. subj. 

Tuque tuusque decet 
soror sacro hie fides ne- 
vus, hie Lesbius ptec- 
trum. 

Sanga, facio ita, ut for* 
tis decet miles, vicissim ut 
memlni pcrf* subj* dottras 
focusqoe. - 



Atfinet, perfinet, spectat, take an accusative with a<L* 



Let him spend, squander, and 
perish, it is nothing to me. 
It tends to thy honour and 

gtory. 

From that town a bridge be- 
longs to the Swiss. 



Profundo, perdo, pereo, 
nihil ad ego attlnet 

Ad honestas et gloria 
tuus spectat. 

Ex is oppidum pons ad 
Helvetii pertinet. 



Pca&tet, tadet, miser et, miser eseit, pudet, piget, govern an 
accusative of the person, and a genitive of the thing ; as, 
eos ineptidrum pcenitet, they repent of their absurdities. 



* Sometimes the preposition after attinet is omitted, .tttijuf, jmt? 
iuut t spectat, are seldom used as impersonal. 
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I am .not very dissatisfied 
with my fortune. I am indeed 
ashamed and concerned about 
my brother. 

Does,- he consider what he 
says? is he sorry for what he 
has done? He has forcui tears 
from me, and I pity him. 



Ego mens fortuna non 
nimis poenitet. Frater ego 
quidem pudet pigetqae. 

Nam cogito qais dico 
pits. subj. ? num factum 
piget ? Lacrjfma excutio 
ego dot., miseretque ego is 
gen. 

Nee (pigebit) Ausonii, 
gremium excipio Troja. 



Meus pater minus sum 
obsequens ; qui nunc pu- 
det ego et miseret 

Miseret tu ego, qui hie 
tantus homo facio pres. 
subj. inimicus tu. 

Turn verd inf elix fatum 



Nor will it repent the Auso- 
nians to have received Troy in 
their bosom. 

. I am less obedient to my fa- 
ther; of which I am now 
ashamed -and vexed. 

I pity thee who makest so 
great a man as . this an enemy to 
thee* 

Then, indeed, unhappy Dido, 
terrified by her fete, longs lor phtr. exterritus Dido oro 
death ; she loathes to view the mors ace. ; tsedet tueor 
caaopy-of heaven. coelum (convexa). 

His sheep also stand around * Sto et ovis circum,nos- 
him, nor are they ashamed [to terpen, nee pcemtet ille, 
share our griefs], nor of thy nee tu (pceniteat) pecus, 
flock, divine poet, be thou djviaus poeta. 
ashamed. 

If ever there was a time, moth- Si , unquam ullus sum 
er, when I was a pleasure to perf. tempus, mater, cum 
thee, called thy son with delight, ego voluntas tu sum, dic- 
I beg that thou wilt remember tus filius tuus (tud vohen- 
it, and pity me now in this tote), obsecro is ut menu- 
wretched condition* ni perf. svbj. atque inops 

gen. nunc tu miserescat 
ego gen. 

A verb* impersonal of the passive voice is elegantly used 
for any person active of the same mood or tense. 

Whenever he, came to an en- Quando ad prolium 
gagement, he was furious with- phtr. (ventum est) incas- 
out effect. sum furo 3 jwef . 



■*«*■ 



* Generally verbs neuter. 
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LATIN 3XUCISX8. 



They repair to an ancient 
wood, the deep ham*)* of wild 
beasts. 

Thus they resolutely fought 
in a long and doubtful battle. 

After a long engagement, our 
[soldiers] took the baggage and 
camp. 

Since we are arrived at this 
place, H does not seem to be.inv 
pertinent to treat of the customs 
of Gaul and Germany. 

They engage on all sides at 
one time, and all [methods] are 
attempted. Whatever pact seem* 
ed the weakest, hither they 
rushed. 

They live • by plunder : the 
guest is not safe from his host, 
nor the father-in-law from the 
son-in-law: agreement of ^roth* 
era also is rare* 



Itur in antiquus syfva 
ac<. 9 stabuhun altua fara. 

Ita, anceps premium, 
diu ataue acriter (jtugna- 
tum est.) 

Diu qxmm(es$e£pugnd~ 
turn), impedimentum cas- 
traque noster potior. 

Quontam ad hie locus 
(pervadum est), non al»* 
nus sum videor de Gallia 
Germaniaque mos pro- 
pono. 

Pugnatur unus tempua 
omnia locus, stque omnis 
jtttit. tento. Qausminfan 
pars firmus videor, hue 
concurritur. 

. Vivttur ex raptum : non 
hospes ab hospes tutus, 
non socer a genera (rafter 
quoque gratia ranis sum. 



XNGLlftH TO BE TOTNZIUNTO LATIN. 

It is the interest of all {phr.) to pity the miserable (pk#.). 
It concerns (thee tua) not to believe rashly. What does it con- 
cern (me mea) ? It concerns both thee and me. He may think 
Ithat] it concerns (him sua). This seems to have concerned 
them{^en.)moxethanhim(a6£). Somwb(^**.) that concerns 
me. (Whom cuja) does.it concern? It greatly oonceuns [my} 
father. [He] who {dot.) (agrees cotwZnit) well with poverty 
is rich. (It is allowed Ucet) them to be fearful and idle. It 
is expedient for you to be good.* It will not now be allowed 
[us] to be (neuter medios). I am sorry for thee. [He J, who 
is sorry for having sinned (perf. inf.), is almost innocent 
Pan fast (taught insfthtit) [us*] to join many reeds with wax : 



■^W-^T*"^- 



* Here bonofiwmy be ««ed after esse, though vobis precedes uybeesnsa 
vat in this instance is understood; thus expidil 
it is expedient for you that you should se good. 
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Paa guards the sheep and (keeper* magistras) of the sheep ; 
nor let it repent thee (to have worn trimxse) [thy] lip with a 
reed. Bat I have proceeded (too freely and too far liberties 
altiusque whilst I am grieved me piget) and disgusted with 
the manners of- the city. I am ashamed to write more 
[things] to thee. For I am allowed, [myl son Marcus, to 
boast (before apud) thee, (to ad) whom both the heirship of 
this glory and the imitation of [my] deeds belong (sing.). 
But it becomes (a magistrate pr&torem), Sophocles, to have 
not only [abstaining] hands, but even abstaining eyes. We 
came among the nets. For [in] this whole engagement, 
when, (from one o'clock ab hard sepfimd) to the 'evening, 
(there was sit) fighting, no one could see (the back of his enemy 
eajersum host em). They even fought at the baggage (pb*r.) 
(till late at night ad muitam noctem). (There is no trusting 
non bene creditor) to the bank. We do not more easily resist 
uncontrollable folly than a torrent. They run to the praetori- 
um. His design, being known^ they run to arms. They came 
into Britain. They fought together on all sides (lit parts). 



Adam.— RiiLfc 39, 40 & 41. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF ADVERBS. 

MODEL. 

Behold Priam. See that En Priamus. Ecce 
miserable man ! In the mean- miserum ! Interea loci, 
time. The day before that Pridie ejus diei. Us- 
day. Any where in the world. - quam gentium. Tibi di- 
Tbou hast riches enough. We > vitiarura afiatim est. It- 
are come for his sake. To lius erg6 venimtw. Na- 
Ihce agreeably to nature. tur« convenienter vi- 

vere. 

Exercise 66. 

Behold the cause why he ac- En causa nam. cur do- 
outes his, master. Behold the minus accuso. Ea lee- 
roof, behold the tiles. Behold turn, en tegfila ate. Ecce 
me, who will do this for you. * ego acc. f qui is iaeie to. 
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I could not so much as ima- 
gine where in the world thou 
wast O immortal gods, where 
are wet 

He, whilst I am following 
her, conies in my way. See, all 
{things] are alike, all agree ; 
when thou knowest one, thou 
knowest all. 



O be thou propitious and in- 
dulgent to thy own ! see four al- 
tars ; k> ! Daphnis, two for thee, 
and two for Phtebus. 

- Here is another ; he is talking, 
I know not what, about love : O 
unfortunate old man ? 

While we are talking, we 
come in the meantime to the 
market, where the confectioners, 
fishmongers, butchers, cooks, all 
rejoicing, run to meet me. 

The day after that. day, Caesar, 
having left a guard in both 
camps, which seemed to be 
enough, drew up before the 
smaller camp all the auxiliary 
troops in sight of the enemy. . 

The next day, in the morning, 
he sent his foot and horse in 
three parties, that they should 
pursue those who had fled. 

Through fear, the matrons re- 
double their vows r .and the near- 
er to danger, the more the terror 
glows, and the image of Mar* 
now appears more formidable.' 



Ubi terra phtr. sum 
impf. sidy, ne susptcor 
tmp/lquidem. Odeusifh- 
mortalis, nbfnam gens 
pbar. Burnt 

Is, dum hie sequor, no 
ego dot. obviam. Ecce 
autem simHis omnis, om- 
nis masc.jphtr. congruo; 
unus cpgnosco fat. subj. y 
omnis mast, nosco fat. 
sub} 

Sum pres. subj. bonus 
O feKxque tuu» j>2ur. ! en 
quatuor ara ace. ; ecce duo 
aec. ta r (Daphm>) duoque 
altare Phoebus.* 

Ecce autem alter ace, 
nescio quia de amor lo- 
quor : 6 infortunatus se- 
nex ace. 

. Dum hie neut. phtr. lo- 
quor, mterea locus ad ma- 
cellum ubi yenio, concur- 
ro laetus ego obviam cu- 
pedinarius omnis, ceta- 
rius, lanius, coquus. 

Postridie is dies Cesar* 
presidium relictus uter- 
que castra, qui videor 
sum satis, constituo omnis 
alarii in conspectus hostis 
phir* pro castra parvus. 

Postridie is dies mane, 
tripartite* miles equesque 
in expeditio ace. mkto, ut 
is, qui fugio, persequor. 

Votum metus duplieo 
mater, propiusque pericu- 
lum eo tkhor ; efc magnus 
camp. Mars jam appareo 
imago. • 
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Lo! Clausus, of the ancient 
blood of the Sabines, leading a 
nighty host, and himself equal 
to a mighty host. - 

Qf terrors and fraud we have 
enough : fixed are the causes of 
the war: in arras they combat 
hand to hand. 

What quarter, what place 
contains Anchises 1 On his ac- 
count we have come, and crossed 
the great rivers of Erebus. 

Jupiter has already sent 
enough of snow and dreadful 
hail on the earth, and, striking 
the sacred temples with- his 
flaming right hand, has terrified 
the city. 

And Phrebus loves me ; the 
laurel and sweetly-blushing hya- 
cinths are always with me a$ 
presents for Phoebus. 

Put me under the chariot of 
the too near sun, in a land des- 
titute of houses ; still I will love 
Lai age, delightfully smiling, de- 
lightfully speaking. 

For, from the commencement 
of his consulship, he [Cicero], by 
promising many [things] through 
Fulvia, had prevailed with Quin- 
ttis Curius, whom' I have men- 
tioned a little before, to discover 
to him the designs of Catiline. 

C. Cornelius, a Roman knight, 
and with him L. Varguntejus, a* 
senator, proposed, soon after, on 
that very night, to go with armed 
men to Cicero, as if to pay their 
respects,' and suddenly to stab 
him, unprepared, at his own 

house. 

14 



Ecce, Clausus nam. Sa- 
blni priscus de sanguis, 
magnus agmen ago, mag- 
nusque ipse agmen instar. 

Terror et fraus abunde 
sum : sto bellum causa . 
(pugnatur) commus au- 
ra a. 

Quis regio (Anckisen), 
quis habeo locus ? Ille er- 
go venio, et magnus Ere- 
bus trano amnis. 

Jam satis terra phtr. 
nix atque dirus grando 
mitto Pater, et rubens 
dextra sacer jaculatus arx 
terreo urns. 

Et ego Phoebus amo*: 
Phoebus semper <apud ego 
munus suus sum, laurus et 
suave rubens hyacinthus. 

Pono sub currus nimi- 
um propmquus sol, in ter- 
ra domus dot. negates; 
dulce ridens (Laldgen) 
amo, dulce loquehs. 

Namque a principium 
consulates suus, multus 
per Fulvia polliceor effi- 
cio, ut CI. Curius. de qui 
paulld ante meraoro, con- 
silium Catilfna sui prodo 
impf. subj. 

C. Cornelius, eques Ro- 
manus, et cum is L. Var- 
guntejus, senator, consti- 
tuo is nox paullo post cum 
annates homo, sicuti sa- 
luto sup. introeo ad Cicero, 
et (de improviso) domus 
sous imparatus confodio. 



158 LATIN EXERCISES. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

(Behold ecce) our condition (nam.). Behold that storm 
(nam.). Lo! behold* my countenance (acc.phtr.). Behold 
Dictynna (nom.) [i. e. Diana] attended by her chorus, going 

!over per) the lofty Msenalus (Mcenalon). Behold, the nymphs 
nam?) bring to thee lilies in full baskets. Behold, in the 
meantime, Trojan shepherds, with a great clamour, dragged 
(impf.) to the king a youth bound [as to his] hands behind 
the back (phir.). Lo I I myself, sick, drive (far hence prdti- 
nus) my she-goats. Lo! I come a suppliant. Miltiades, 
the son of Cimon, the Athenian, (flourished the greatest of 
all unus omnium mazime Jloreret, both cum et) [for] the an- 
tiquity (abl.) of his race, and the glory (abl) of his ancestors, 
and his own modesty (abl.). Cimon, delivered out of custody 
in this manner, quickly came (to the greatest eminence ad 
principdtum). For he had (impf.) (eloquence enough satis 
eloquently) the utmost generosity, great (skill prudentiam, as 
well cum) [in] the civil law (gen.) (as turn) military (affairs 
ret, because he had been quddfuerat versdtus) with his father 
in the army from a child. [Under] their command (abl), so 
great a change of affairs was made, that the Lacedemonians, 
who a little before had flourished [as] conquerors, being ter- 
rified, sought (impf. sub}.) peace. He delivers [his] daughter 
in marriage (ace.) to Cambyses, (a mean mediocri) man, (of 
ex) the nation of the Persians, (at that time tunc temporis) 
obscure. (He plundered diripuit) the cities, of which he had 
been commander a little before. Micipsa a few days (abl.) 
after dies. To have hopes (sing.) often in flight* but a little 
after in arms. He came much before the approach of light 
into a hilly place, not (more ampliits) [than] a space of two 
miles from Capsa. I hoped well, but it happened' much oth- 
erwise. (Two days after biduo ptist), Ariovistus sends am- 
bassadors to Caesar. The day after that day, (he marched 
transduxit) his forces (by prater) Caesar's camp. [Catiline 
had] eloquence enough, [but] little wisdom. He perceives 
[that] it happens (much muUo) otherwise. 

i — — — - — - - ■*-— -- • i 

* Here, and in the following sentences, ecce and en are need with a 
verb. 
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Adam. — Rule 58. 



MODEL. 



We are dust and a shade. 
I neither bid thee, nor forbid 
thee. To attend much either 
upon honour or danger. He 
took up the feathers, and adorn- 
ed himself. 



Pulvis et umbra su- 
mus. Ego neque te ju- 
beo, neque veto. Mul- 
tumvelhon6ri,velperic- 
ulo inservire. Pennas 
sustulit, seque exornavit. 



Exercise 67. 



The winds subside, and the 
clouds disperse. We leave the 
bounds of our country and our 
pleasant fields. Much was he 
tossed both on sea and land. 

He seems to me to live and 
enjoy life. For thee I enter on a 
subject of ancient renown and 
art. Neither let thy vineyards lie 
towards the setting sun, nor 
plant the hazel among the vines. 

Neither more nor less care 
should be taken than the cause 
requires. These [men] were 
neither regulated by manners, 
nor by law, nor by government 
of any [sort]. 

Happy is he who has 'known 
the sylvan deities, Pan, and old 
Sylvanus, and the sister-nymphs. 

Let them, therefore, depart, or 
be at rest ; or if they continue 
in the city or in the same mind, 
let them expect those [punish- 
ments] which they deserve. - 

X doubt whether after these 
heroes, I should first mention 
Romulus, or the quiet reign of 



Conctdo 3 ventus, fugio 
que nubes. Ego patria fi- 
nis et dulcis linquo ar- 
vum. Multum ille et ter- 
ra phtr, jactatus et altum. 

Is ego vivo et fruor anl- 
mavideor. Tu (res) anti- 
quus laus et ars ingredior. 
Neve'-tu ad sol vergo vine- 
tum cadens, neve inter vi- 
tis corylus sero. 

Neve magnus, neve 
parvus cura suscipio pres. 
subj. quam causa postulo 
pres. subj. Hie neque 
mos, neque lex, aut impe- 
rium quisquam rego impf. 

Fortunatus et ille, Deus 
qui nosco agrestis, (Par 
naquc ) ,Silvanusque senex, 
nympfraque soror i 

Proinde aut exec, aut 
quiesco ; aut si et in urbs, 
et modern mens perma- 
neo, is qui mereor ex- 
specto, 

. Romulus post hie prius, 
an quietus Pompilius reg- 
num memoro pres. suty. 
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Pompilius, or the lofty royalty of 
Tarquinius, or the celebrated 
death of Cato. 

Do ye hear 1 or \loes an 
amiable madness deceive me ? I 
seem to hear [her], and to wan- 
der through holy groves, where 
the pleasant waters and the 
breezes play. 

Obs. 2. 

Whether thou art at Rome, or 
in Epirus. 

Unless thou hadst fed me up, 
being in love, and drawn me on 
with false hope. 

The poles thundered, and the 
sky glares with repeated flashes. 

Single out whom thou wishest 
from amongst the crowd. He is 
tortured either by avarice or 
cruel ambition. 

P. Considius, who was reput- 
ed a most expert soldier, and 
had been in the army of L. Sul- 
la, and afterwards in that of M. 
Crassus, is sent before with the 
scouts. 



an ' superbus Tarquinius 
fascis phir. dublto, an Ca- 
to nobTlis lethum. 

Audio? an ego ludo 
amabilis insania? Audio 
et videor pius erro per lo- 
cus, amoenus qui (quos) 
et aqua subeo et aura. 



. Sive Roma sum, sive in 
Epirus, 

Nisi ego lacto subj. a- 
mans ace., et falsus spes 
produce 3 impf. subj. 

Intono polus, et creber 
mi co ignis aejher. 

Qui volo medius eruo 
turba, Aut ob avaritia, 
aut miser ambitio (7a&o- 
rat). 

P. Considius, qui res 
gen. militaris peritus su- 
perl, habeo impf. et in 
exercitus L. Sulla, et pos- 
tea in M. Crassus .sum 
plupf. cum explorator pra> 
mitto. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Two or three friends of the king are (very rich perdtvttes). 
(He reached attigit) land at day-break, and brought [over] all 
the ships safe. He neither feared the (boisterous pracijntem) 
south-west wind (contending decertanttm) with the north winds, 
nor the sad IJyad*s, f 'nor (the fury retbiem) of the south wind. 
Honesty is praised fend ( starves <*lget) . Riches are given now 
to no one, except teHhe rich. (It is better prastat) to receive 
than (to commit fdcere) an injury. The -tongue kills more 
(jpfcir.)-than the sword. Compare our longest age with eternity, 
and it will be found very short. Who then [is] free? A wise 
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man, who (can command imperiosus) himself; whom neither 
poverty, nor death, nor chains terrify. Neither money (ptur.), 
nor magnificent roofs, nor power (p/tir.), nor pleasures, are to 
be numbered (among in) good things. He praises (both [her] 
fingers digitosque) and [her] hands, and [her] arms. Each 
falls ( flat promts) on the ground (gen.), and, trembling, (kisses 
oscula dtdit) the cold stone (dot). Depart [ye] from the tem- 
ple, and cover [your] head, and loosen [your] girt garments. 
We have need of thy authority, and counsel, and favour also. 
In all things too much offends more than [too] little. 



Adam. — Rule 60. 

Ne, not, when it forbids, governs an imperative, or more 
elegantly the subjunctive. 

Ne, an, num, put doubtfully or indefinitely, govern a sub- 
junctive ; interrogatively* an indicative. 



MODEL. 



Be not angry, great priest- 
ess. Do not grieve over much. 
She fears lest thou forsake 
her. 

I know not whether it might 
have been better for the peo- 
ple. Wilt thou entirely sup- 
press it ? 



O comely boy, trust not too 
much to a complexion. This is a 
great poltron : do not fear. But 
do not afterwards lay the blame 
on me. 

Is she living, to whom thou 



* IntenogatWes, in a doubtful 
14* 



Ne saevi, magna 
cerdos. Ne doleas plus 
nimio. Timet ne dese- 
ras se. 

Nescio an satius fue- 
rit popiilo. An totum id 
relinques ? 



Exercise 68. 



O formosus puer, nimi- 
um ne credo color. Hie 
nebulo magnus sum: ne 
metuo sub;. Verum ne 
pdstconfero subj. culpa in 
ego. 

Vivo ne ille, qui tu do 

, govern the subjunctive. 
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fcaverftit? I knowtKrt. Ah! let 
not these colds hurt thee ! Ah ! 
let not the shavp ice wound thy 
lender feet ! 

Let not* the joyous day pass 
without a particular mark of dis- 
tinction. Thou .knowest not 
whether the happy parents of 
beautiful Phyllis may honour thee 
their son-in-law. 

But take care, lest thy neigh- 
bour Enipeus please thee too 
much. Lay aside pride, so dis- 
agreeable to love, lest the rope 
go backward with the running 
Wheel [of fortune]. 

Rise, lest a long sleep [t. e. 
death] be given to thee, from 
whence thou suspectest not. Hast 
thou dared to take gold out of thy 
cabinet ? 

What folly ! folly shall I say, 
or unparalleled impudence? Do 
ye dare to make mention of these 
men? 

Dost thou not now see, brute ; 
dost thou not now perceive what 
complaints are made of thy im- 
pudence ? 

Has the blood of vipers with 
these boiled herbs deceived me ? 
or has Canidia touched those 
poisonous dishes ? 

For what was the cause why 
Ccelius wished to give poison to 
that woman ? That he might not 
return the gold? Pray, did she 
ask it ? That the crime might not 
attach ? Did any one charge him 
with it? 



pfyf.T NfeBtto. Ah<! t« 
he ftigus lefot A'h-1 ta 
*#*?. ne fewer giacies seat 
asper xHama i 

{Cressi) ne care© pat- 
Cher dies AOta. Nesoio 
5%%'. an beatus parens 
Phyllis flavus deeoro *n 
gener. 

At tu dot. caveo, ne vi- 
cinus Enipeus plus Justus 
«&/. placeo. Ingratus Ve- 
nus pono superbia, ne 
currens retro funis eo 
rota. 

Surgo, ne longus tn 
somnus, unde non timeo, 
do subj. pass. Tu-ne au- 
rum ex armarium tuus 
promo audeo? 

O stultitia ace. ! stultitia 
ne dico, an impudentia 
singularis ? Audeo ne fa- 
cio iste homo mentio ? 

Jamne video, bellua; 
jamne sentio, quis sum 
subj. homo gen. pkir. que- 
rela sing, frons tuus ? 

Num viper inns cruor 
incoctus hie herba ego 
folio? an malus Canidia 
tractodaps? 

Quis sum perf. enim 
causa, quamobrem iste 
mulier venenum vok> 
impf. do Cceiius ? Ne a«- 
rum reddo? Num pot* 
perf. ? fie crimen haereo? 
Num quis objki# <per/l? 



Dum for dummodo and quousqtc governs a stmnmcrira 
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mood: or lor postquam, sicvt, and aettfftno raquims 
the iNDfCATrrre: ut for quanouam, utpoyk, ne won afar 
of fear, or denoting the final cause, wMl have the sub- 
junctive. 



Provided that the things re- 
main, let them feign words at 
their pleasure. He shall always 
remember me as long as he lives. 

Until the third summer shall 
see him reigning in- Latium. 
Soon as the aged sire in death re- 
laxed his whitening eyes. 

Lausus, when he saw it, groan- 
ed deeply in pity of his beloved 
father. When they saw the tall 
vessels, they were startled at the 
sudden sight. 

I think thou hast heard, how 
they stood about me. See how the 
wild vine, with clusters here and 
there, has mantled over the grotto. 

Thou hast so disturbed all my 
measures, that I cannot restore 
her to her [friends] as I ought, 
and as I endeavoured; that I 
might do for myself a considera- 
ble service. 

Is he well 1 does he think of 
me ? Favoured by the Muses, 
does he endeavour to fit the 
Theban measures to the Roman 
lyre? 

I ask not that the criminal 
should be acquitted ; but I ask 
this, that he should be impeached 
by this {man] rather than by the 
other. 

As swallows in summer-time, 
40 false friends are at hand in 



Dam res maneo, ver- 
bum fingo arbitrates suae. 
Dum vivo memtni semper 
ego. 

Tertius dum Latium 
regnans video estas. Ut 
senior lethum canens lu- 
men solvo. 

Ut video Lausus, inge- 
mo graviter amor earns 
genitor. Ut celsus video 
ratis, terreo pres. visus 
subitus. 

Credo tu audio, ut ego 
circumsto. Aspic io, ut la- 
brusca silvestris rarus 
spargo ractimus antrum. 

Ita conturbo ego dot. 
ratio omnis, ut is non pos- 
sum suus, ita ut sequui* 
sum plupf, atque ut stu- 
deo, trado, ut pario ego 
hie solidus beneficium. 

Ut valeo? ut memifti 
noster 1 Fidis-ne abl. plur. 
Latinus Thebanus apto 
modus studeo, auspex abl. 
abs. Musa abl. abs. 1 

Reus ut absolvo, non 
peto; sed, ut ab hie po- 
tius quam ab ille accuso, 
id peto. 

Ut iiir u ndo aestl vustem- 
pus, sic falsus amicus 
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die serene time of life ; as soon 
as they shall . see the winter of 
fortune, they all flee away. 

Why do I fret myself? Why do 
I afflict my age for his madness ? 
Is it because I may bear the pun? 
ishment of his sins? 

If that is the cause of detain- 
ing her with you, because she is 
sick, I think that thou doest me 
an injury, Phidippus, if thou 
fearest lest she should not be 
sufficiently taken care of at my 
house. 



renus vita tempus presto 
sum ; simul atque fortuna 
hyems video, devolo ono- 
nis. 

Cur ego macero ? Cur 
meus senectus hie gen. 
solJicito amentia? An ut 
pro hie gen. peccatum ego 
supplicium suffero. 

Sin is sum retineo cau- 
sa apud tuplur.j quia aeger 
sum, tu ego injuria facio 
arbitror, Phidippus, si me- 
tuo satis ut meus domus 
euro diligenter. 



Qui used for quod or quia, signifying the cause, requires a 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Wherefore it pleased him to 
send messengers to Ariovistus to 
desire him to choose some inter- 
mediate place for a conference. 



Quamobrem placeo is 

ut ad Ariovistus legatu 

mitto, qui ab is postulo u 

aliquis locus medius (utri- 

usque) colloquium deligo. 

All words put indefinitely require a subjunctive ; put defi- 
nitely, require an indicative mood. 



They neglect all honourable 
things, provided they can but get 
power. I will speak, indeed, al- 
though he threatens me with arms 
and death. 

Not but that I could pay my 
debts upon my own securities 
out of my own possessions. I 
will not desist till I have made 
an end. 

While thou art fortunate, 
thou wilt have many friends. 



Omnis honestus negli- 
go, dummodo potentia con- 
sequor. Dico equidem, 
licet arma ace. ego dot. 
morsque minor sub}. 

Non quin aes alienus 
sing, meus nomen ex pos- 
sessio solvo possum. Haud 
desino donee perficio a /icf. 
subj. 

Donee sum Jut. indie. 
felix, multus numero 



stiitax, 
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Whilst he tarries a few days at 
•Besancon for provision and re- 
freshment 

Cesar, when he had observed 
these [things], having called an 
assembly, severely reprimanded 
them. 

Thoa knowest the custom of 
women ; they are an age in 
equipping themselves and getting 
ready. 

These [things] are grievous 
to thee at first, while thou art 
unacquainted with them, but 
pleasant when thou hast tried 
them. 

Ever since the fates snatched 
thee away, Pales herself, and 
Apollo himself, have left the 
plains. 

, As though the events of 
things, not the counsels of 
men, were, punished * by the 
Taws. 

• . He ordered them, not to stir 
from that place until he should 
come to them. 

They dared not begin the 
war before the ambassadors re- 
turned from Rome. 

He said that '. he would not 
make any report to the senate, 
till he had first answered him. 

. Beware, Caesar, how thou be- 
Hevest; beware how thou par- 
donest ; beware how thou pitiest 



icus. Dum paucus dies ad 
Vesontio, res frumenta- 
rius commeatusque causa, 
moror indie. 

Hie quum animadverto 
subj. Caesar, convocatu* 
concilium, vehementer is 
incuso, 

Nosco perf. mos plur, 
mulier ; dum molior in- 
die., dum como (conum- 
tur), annus sum. 

Hie, dum incipio pres. 
subj., gravis sum, dumque 
ignoro pres. subj., ubi cog- 
nosco perf. subj. facilis.' 

Postquam tu fatum fero 
indie, ipse Pales ager, at- 
que ipse relinquo Apollo* 

Perinde quasi exitus 
res, non homo consilium 
lex vindlco imp/, sub}. 

Praecipio is dat. ne sui 
ex is locus ante moveo 
quam ipse ad is venio 
piupf. subj. 

Non antea ausus capes- 
so bellum, quam ab Roma 
rever^o plupf subj. lega- 
tus. 

Dico sui non antea re- 
nuncio fuU in rus sena- 
tus, nisi prius sui respon- 
deo plupf subj, 

C. Ctesar, caveo* in* 
per. credo suly. ; caveo ig- 
nosco; caveo tu (misereat) 



—r 
* 



The conjunction is elegantly understood after cave, nndfac; aa, 
woe facias ; cave putts ; foe cures. 
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these brothers imploring a broth- Crater pro frater salus oil- 
er's life. secro peart. 

These he privately sent to Hie clam Xerxes re- 
Xerxes, and with them Gongy- mitto, et cum hie Gongy- 
lus the Eretrian, to carry a let- lus Eretriensis, qui liters, 
ter to the king, in which these rex reddo, in qui hie sum 
things [are said] to have been scriptus: "Pausanias, dux 
written : " Pausanias, general of Sparta, qui Byzantium ca- 
Sparta, after he understood that pio, postquam propinquus 
those whom he had taken at By- tuus cognosco indie, tu 
zantium were thy relations, has munus dat. mitto : suique 
sent them to thee as a present, tu cum affinltas conjungo 
and desires to be joined in affin- cupio : quare, si tu videor, 
ity with thee : wherefore, if it do pres. subj. is filia tuus 
seem [good] to thee, give him nubo" supine in um. 
thy daughter in marriage." 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Avoid [ye,] (imper.) not hospitality. (Does he man) con- 
sider what he says (pres. subj.) 1 (Does he grieve for what 
is done, numfacti piget) 1 Does his colour ever show a sign 
of shame? Do not weep {imper.). . Do not afflict (subj.) thy- 
self. Beware lest thou stumble (subj.). -Beware [lest] I 
hear (that istuc) word (from ex) thee. Do not weep (imp.), 
and, whatever it is, make me that I may know [it] : conceal 
(imper.) [it] not: fear (imper.) not: trust {imper.) tome, I 
say. Shall I not go to them 1 Uncertain whether he should 
think (pres. subj.) [it] to be the genius of the place,. (or the 
attendant famulunUne) of his father. He lived well, while 
he lived (indie). (I will stay for thee ego operiar te) here a 
little, (until dum) thou comest out (indie). Tityrus, feed 
the she-goats until I return (indie), the way is short. Is this 
he whom I am seeking, or not ? 1 fear (I cannot ut possini), 
I am undone : I fear (the stranger cannot bear it ut substet 
hospes). Memory is nothing, (unless nisi) thou exercise . 
(subj,) it. Blame (subj.) not the times, when thou mayest 
be the cause of (thy tibi) sorrow (gen.). (While dum) 
[there] is (indie.) life, hope is said to be to a sick [man]. 
Thou art a fool (fi)T qui) believing (pres. subj.) this [fellow]. 
(Since ut) we are (indie,) in Pontus, (the Danube Ister has 
been three times frozen ter eonstitit) by the cold. (How 
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qui) canst thou know that (istuc), unless thou shalt have made a 
trial T He hates (not only cum) virtue, (but learning turn U- 
teras). I wish (pres subj.) [that] thou wouldest take care 
(pres sub}.) most diligently of thy health (ace). Whilst 
Caesar continued {pres indie.) in these places for the sake (abL) 
of preparing ships, ambassadors came to him (from ex) a 
great part (of the people of Terouanne Morinorum to qui) 
excuse themselves (for their measures some time before it 
superioris temporis consilio) ; (because they quod), barbarous 
men, and (unacquainted imperiti) with our custom {gen.), h*d 
made (subj.) war [upon] the Roman people. 



Adam. — Rule 45. 

Prepositiqps in Composition. 

Adam. — Rule 43 & 44. 

The preposition in, signifying towards r against t into and 
above, requires an accusative. 

Sub, relating to time or motion, is generally joined to an 
accusative. 

Super, signifying beyond or besides, requires an accusative. 
When it signifies concerning, it takes an ablative* 

Terms, up to, as far as, is joined to an ablative both in the 
singular and plural ; but more generally to a genitive in the 
plural, and it dlway 9 follows its case. 

MODEL. 

They thrust the ships from Detrudunt naves sco- 

the rock. They frighten from piilo. Absterrent a vi- 

vices. tiis. 

They bear an especial good Sunt singulari in te 

will towards thee. benevolentia. 

Exercise 69. 

The agitated water flows from Deftuo saxum agititus 
the rocks. The chosen youth is- humor. Eo porta delectus 
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sue from the gates. ' The king 
himself escaped from their hands. 
Transfer thyself to the graceful 
chapel of Glycera. 

By this way he drew over his 
troops, and came into Italy. 
Wherefore he [Hannibal] went 
at this age with his father into 
Spain. 

He [Pompey] in the forty- 
ninth day added all Cilicia to 
the Roman empire. Who has of- 
tener fought with the enemy 
than another has maintained 
disputes with an opponent. 

Thus our [men], a signal be- 
ing given, made a bold attack 
upon the enemy. At once all 
[animal] heat was extinguished, 
and life vanished into air. 

• 

But "let me * die, she says. 
Thus, thus it delights me to go 
tinder the shades. The cool 
grove and the nimble choirs of 
nymphs with .the satyrs separate 
-me from the vulgar. 

The Lacedemonians desisted 
from their long dispute, and of 
their own accord yielded up the 
command at sea to the Athe- 
nians. 

There were found many of 
our soldiers, who leaped against 
the phalanx, and pulled aside the 
targets with their hands, and 
wounded them above. 

But he, but a boy, and as un- 
oostjrr -d, goes here and there 
upon the lonely green ; and dips 



juventus. Rex ipse e mv 
nus effugio. Tu Gryoera 
decerns transfer© in ardis. 

Hie fern, copias tradu- 
co, in Italiaque pervenio. 
(Hdc) igitur aetas cum pa- 
ter in Hispania proficiscor 

UndequinquagesTintts 
dies totus ad imperium po- 
pulus Romanus Cilicia ad- 
jungo. Qui saepius cum 
hostis confllgo quam quis- 
quam cum inimlcus con- 
certo. 

Ita noster _acriter in 
Tiostis plur., signum datus, 
impetus facio. Omnis et 
una dilapsus calor, atque 
in ventus plur. vita re- 
cedo. 

Sed morior plur., aio. 
Sic, sic (juvat) eo sub 
umbra. Gelid us nemus 
nymphaque leviscum sa- 
tjfrus chorus ego secerno 
populus. 

Lacedaemonii de diuti- 
nus contentio desisto, et" 
suus (spontc) Atheniensis 
imperium gen. maritlmus 
gen. principatus concede 

Reperio pcrf. corh- 
plures noster nom. plur. 
miles nom. phtr., qui in 
(phalangas) insilio impf. 
sub}, et scutum manus re- 
vello et desuper vulnuro. 
At ille ut puer, et va- 
cuus ut inobservatus in 
herba plur. hue eo et hinc 
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die soles of his feet,, then up to 
the ankle in the playing waters. 

And whilst he attempts to 
draw out by his hand the deadly 
weapon, another arrow was shot 
through his throat up to the 
feathers. 

A horned hull starts up hence 
from the parted waves, and, be- 
ing raised into the aoft air as high 
as his chest, pours from his nos- 
trils and wide mouth part of 
the sea. - 

The grim looking heifef's 
form is best, whose head is clum- 
sy, nepk brawny, and from the 
chin down tp, the legs hang the 
dewlaps. . . \ - c . 

. Meanwhile unhappy Dido with 
various talk spun out the night, . 
and drank large ^draughts of love, 
asking many [things] about Pri- 
am, many [things] about Hector. - 

. This, this is the man, whom 
thou hast often heard promised 
to thee, Augustus Caesar, the- off- 
spring of a god ; who once more 
shall establish the golden age in 
Latium; through those lands 
formerly governed by Saturn ; 
and shall extend his empire 
over the (Jaramantes and Indi- 
ans. 



illuc; etin alludens linda 
(summa) pes, talosque to- 
nus vestigium jriur. tingo. 

Dumque. manus tento 
traho exitiabflis teltim, al- 
ter per jugulum penna 
abl tenus acta sagitta 
■sum. ^ 

. Cornlger hinc taurus 
ruptus expello pass, unda, 
pectusque abL phtr. tenus 
mollis erectus in aurajp/ttr. 
naris et patulus parsTnare # 
evomoos. ~ 
» Bonus torvus forma 
bos, qui dot, turpis caput, 
qui dot, multus supcrl. 
> cervix, et crus gen % plur. 
tenus a mentum palear 
pendeo. 

Nee non et varius nqx 
sermo traho iwpf. infelix 
Dido, longusque bibo 
impf, amor, multu* super 
Priamus rogito super Hec- 
tor multus. 

Hie vir, hie sum, tu 
qui promitto inf. sajpius 
audio pres., Augustus Cae- 
sar, divus genus ; aureus 
condo sse'culum plur. qui 
rursus Latium regnatus 
per arvum Saturnus quon- 
dam; super et (Garaman- 
tas) et Indi profero impe- 
rium. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

• . 

(He went exiit out of e) the camp. Mayest thou return-late 
into heaven* He routed (both utriusqut) armies [in] one 
battle. -For after Xerxes descended into Greece [in] the 

15 ' 
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sixth year after .he had been banished, he was restored iperf.) 
(to in) his country (by a decree of the people j»&evsefto). 
Thus Hannibal, leas {than} five and twenty years (of age no- 
tus), (being npde foetus) commander, subdued (in the fol- 
lowing three years proximo trienmo) all the nations of- Spain 
[in] war. He himself, having drawn out his array (in three 
battalions triplici, came as far as accessit usque ad) die camp 
of the enemy (plur.). (At last through necessity turn demum 
necessarid) the Germans drew their forces out of the camp. 
The fame4>f Marcellus grows, [in] an obscure age, (as vehtt) 
a tree. - It was (imp/.) night, and the moon shone (impf) 
fm] a serene sky amongst the lesser stars.. I never (come 
m accedo) to thee, (but quin) I go away (subj.) froni thee -more 
jearned. I scarcely contain myself, (from flying quin iwookm 
in his face in capilhtm). LeVthe writings be laid by (for 
in) some time. Whatever is under the earth, time will bring 
(to light tn oprlcum). The soldier's (dot.) hope is put off (to 
in) another day. The billows are dashed against the shore. 
The sea lifts up the waves against the rocks: Then thus he 
addresses Mercury, (and gives these cornmands ac taUa man- 
4at) : (Go quick age) [myj son, call die zephyrs, £nd [on 
thy] pinions glide. Piso^ love towards us all is so great, that 
nothing can (be mote so suprd). (Besides super) disease 
(acc.y, famine also affected the Carthaginian army. (Con- 
cerning super) this thing (o6/.), I will write to thee. The 
Romans (leaped saherunt upon super) the very target? (ace). 



Adam.—Rule 46 & 47. 

■ * 

The Construction of Interjections. . 

• 

MODEL. - 

.* O joyful day ! Ah ! wretch- O festus dies ! Heu 
ed me! O sacred Jupiter I me infeliceml Proh 
Wretch that I am ! sancte Jupiter ! V« mis- 

eromihi! 

Exercise 70. * 

Ah ! what art thou doing 1 Ah 1 quis ago! Quo 
Where art thou going f ' abeo t 
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O Jupiter ! where is honour ? 
Qreat Jupiter ! what an abandon- 
ed, impudentmui ! 

Alas! the lover is sorry too 
late, for his cruel vengeance. 
Alas,. Peleus} Peleus 1 I am a 
messenger to thee of a great ca- 
lamity! • - 
-O my country! * O Dram! 
habitation of gods, and ye walls 
of the Trojans renowned in war ! 

» 
Mantua,' alas, ! too near to un* 
fortunate Cremona ! ' Wo to me \ 
my ^inflamed liver swells * with 
sharp bile- 
Alas! whither am I hurrieiJt 
pardon* brothers, [the feelings 
of J a mother. Ah> wretched boy 1 
Worthy of a- better love, in. how 
great a gulf art ihcu pluqged*? . 
O shame ! O great Carthage ! 
[ritfiqgj higher oh tfie dishonour* 
abi0 ruins of Italy ! . . < 

O the detestable . meanness of 
the -man! O intolerable impu- 
dence, wickedness and lust ! 



For, • O sacred . Jove ! what 
greater action* was ever perform- 
ed, not only in *Kis -city, but in 
the whole world {• 

Alas ! if the hasty violence [of 
the Fates] snatches thee away, 
part of my soul, why should I, 
the other fp*rt) remain, neither 
equally dear, nor surviving- thee 
entirei. v . 



O Jupiter voc. ! ubjnam 
sum fides? Jupiter mag- 
. nus voc. ! O ! sceiostus at- 
que audax homo ace. ! 

Pcenitet heu ! sero po> 

na crudelis amans. Heu 

Peleus* voc. ! Peleus vocf 

■ magnus tu nuncius adsum 

clades ! 

O patria* we. / - O di- 
vus domus Ilium ! et in* 
clytus neut. phrr. bellum 
. ttuenia Dardanfda ! 
"r. Mantua, vse miser ni- 
mium vicinus Cremona! 
Vae ! meus fervens diffici- 
Iis bilis tumeo jecur. 

Hei ego ! quo rapio t 
frater, ignodco mater dot. 
Ah 1 miser, quantus labo- 
ro in Charybdi», dignus 
puer bonus " flamma abl. ? 

O pudor voc;! O mag- 
nus Carthago, voc J pro-* 
«brosus altus Italia ruina ! 

O fcedltas ace. homo 
flagitiosus 1 O impudSotia 
acc. t nequitia acc> libido 
ace. non ferendus. 

Qub enim res unquam 
pro sanctus Jupiter voc. t 
non mode in hie urbs, sed 
in omnis terra phtr. gero 
jrar/". magnUs? 

Ah j tu meus si pars 
amma rapio maturus camp. 
vis, (quidmoror) alter/cm., 
nee charus masc. aeque, 
nee superstes -integer 
masc. t 



i Ml 
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* Voc. F«ta. . 
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ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

• 

Ah \ what art thou doing 1 O wretched (countrymen ewes), 
what (great tanta) madness [is this]? (Alas keu)\ he says, 
what land, what seas can now receive met Oh! cries he, 
my (fruitless f rostra suscepti) labours I [my] fallacious hopes! 
my empty schemes. (Oproh !) Jupiter ! man, thou drivest me 
to madness, (Oproh! the helpjfrfem) of gods and of men ! 
Ah miserable me (ace.) ! Ah unhappy virgin (wc.) ! (Woe 
hei) to me, he exclaims, and transfixed (through the middle in 
medio) of his breast (abL) he bears the dart (phtr.) and hav- 
ing dropped the reins (abl: abs.) [from his] dying hand; sinks 
(by degrees pauldtim on in) [one] side (ace.) from [his 
horse's] right (shoulder armo). 



Recapitulatory Exercise. 

They were ordered by the king to burn the bodies of the 
dead, rather than to bury them [in] the ground. Demosthe- 
nes, the Athenian orator, being banished his country, (for' ob) 
the crime of haying accepted gold* from-<Harpalus, (was in 
exile exuldbat) at Megara (pktr. noun.). He hdd come either 
•to besiege (srip.)'thy house, or tad laid snares for the. senate. 
[We] should take care (ger.) that the appetites may obey rea- 
son, neither (should they run before it eamque pracurrant), 
nor,Tm account of sloth and heaviness, disregard it, and the 
mind ^phur.) should be (pres.subj.) tranquil, and free from all 
disturbance. How many- express pictures of the bravest men 
have the Greek and Latin writers left to us, not only to contem- 
plate (ger.), but also to imitate (ger.)* Caesar draws back his 
forces to the next hill; and he sent his horse to sustain (qui 
with .the subj.) the attack of the enemies.* Caesar, having 
commanded all things necessary, ran about to encourage 
the soldiers, (wheresoever quam in partem) fortune carri- 
ed [him], and ca*ne down to the tenth legion. Canon lived 
very much at Cyprus, Iphicr£tes~in Thrace, Timotheus at 
Lesbos, Chares in Sigsum. He, unwilling to*return [to] 
Sparta, had betaken himself [to] Colon®, which place is m 
the territory of Troas (abl.), Lo! shall that day ever, arrive 
(when I shall be permitted rilihi cum Uceat) to sing thy 
deeds. I am indeed ashamed and sorry about my brother. 
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She, offended with me (gen*) and (hating perosa) all the raee 
of men, wandered in the mountains, employed in the exer- 
cises of Diana. .Whilst we are speaking these [things], we 
come-in the meantime to the market, where the confection- 
ers, fishmongers, batchers, cooks, all glad, run to meet me. 
Let them therefore either depart or be at rest; or, if they 
continue in the city, or in the same mind, let them expect 
those* [pimjshments] which they deserve. O folly (ace.), fol- 
ly, * shall I say f or unparalleled impudence? Do ye dare to 
make mention of these men ? Dost thou- hot now see, brute, 
dost thou not now perceive what the complaint of- men is 
(subj.) of thy (impudence fnmtteyt The Lacedemonians de- 
sisted from their lorn; dispute, and, of their own accord, yield- 
ed up (the command at sea imperii nuaitind) to. the Athe- 
nians. For (Opro) sacred Jupiter (we). I what greater ac- 
tion was ever performed, not only in this city, but in ail 
lands? 
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IDIOMATIC EXERCISES. 



O* THE CHOICE AND ELEGANCE OF PARTICULAR WORDS*. 

Elegance, according to the derivation of the word (tUgere), 
consists in the choice of the most appropriate words and ex- 
pressions, and in their composition, and clear and perspicu- 
ous order. It depends chiefly on the usage of the best Latin 
writers. When, therefore,, the scholar has* selected those 
words, which are appropriate in (heir meaning to the sense 
of the subject, the next thing will be, to consider whether 
they have been used by the best writers of antiquity. 

But let it be premised,' that no word can be elegant or 
beautiful in itself in its disjoined state, but merely as for as 
it strengthens, connects or illustrates the subject; or at least 
as far as the Latin word conveys, in its true meaning, the full 
force of the English expression. It would be absurd, there- 
fore, to use at random the first word which presents itself, 
without considering whether it is appropriate to the sense. 
In investigating the true and proper signification of words, it 
will be necessary to understand .each different sense, in which 
they are used; and if the scholar acquaints himself -as much 
as he can with their etymology and original meaning, he will 
be enabled to write purer Latin, and to avoid many Gra> 
cisms, obsolete and barbarous words, and those which have 
too great an affinity to the English, introduced into use by 
several modern and inelegant writers, as, recommendare, to 
recommend, &c. m 

* Altered from Valpy's Eleganti® L&tnro. 
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Should the Latin, however, not furnish a word sufficiently 
elegant, or fully expressive of the English idea, or if the force 
or dignity of the subject requires it, it may be necessary to 
jary an expression hy means of a short periphrasis, or of a. 
phrase, instead of a simple word. But, in the choice of 
phrases, care must be taken that they do not convey more 
meaning than we wish to express. 

Nothing, indeed, will be more conducive to the purity and 
elegance of the Latin language, than a happy contexture of 
elegant Roman phrases, or forms Of speaking, used by the 
best and purest writers.. With these; therefore, *he learner 
should be directed to store his memory,, and be taught how 
to use them in his - own composition. 

It Will als*o be necessary to observe, that there are many 
peculiar modes of expression or idioms -in the English, which 
can only be rendered by adopting some Latin phrase, or 
using such a variation as will best suit the Latin style. For 
instance — • 

Send me word by letter: 

- To use a literal, or, rather, barbarous expression, we should 
3ay, mittemiM verbum : to speak true or elegant Latin, we 
should say, fac me per literas certiorari. 

I am short of money : ' 

Barbarously or literally, brevis sumpecumce; elegantly, de- 
ficit me pecunia. 
• I would be loath to make thee to be beaten: 

I will make, them friends : 

He made as though he wept : 

Such expressions, on the very first view, carry with them 
the appearance of English idioms. It would be, therefore, ab- 
surd, carelessly v to say, esseni invitus ifaeere tt capillar e, &c. ; 
but, with a little care and. judgment, and by considering their 
real meaning, it will be easy to give them a turn which may 
answer that meaning, and to find out a corresponding Latin 
expression. Thus we shall say : 

/ would be loath to make thee be beaten : non htbehs commit- 
terem utvjapulares,'thaX is, I would not willingly give cause 
that ...... 

I mUmake them friends : redigam eps in gratiam. 

He made as though he weptj smufavit quasi flertt, or se 
jlere* 

And so on of phrases in general ; thus again, 
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I will make good, that is, supply, eupptehh 

He made watch of me, Le.be treated me well, eomtkr me 



He makes mack of himself, i. e. he indulge* hfenself, sibi or 
gemo mdufget. 

Yea make game of me, L e. you laugh at fne, ktdis me, or 
hidibrio me habes. 

Yarn eon do muck with Mm, tu muBum apud turn potts. 

You know what account I make of km, i. e. esteem him, 
sets quanti cumfaeiam. 

IB have nothing to da with your friendship, i. e. I re- 
trounce . . . renuncio turn amxcUUe. 

I hone my brother to entreat, i. e. Bay brother remains to 
be entreated, restat mihif rater adhuc exorandus* 

Thou may st for aB me, Meet tibi per me. 

Thou, may st be gone for aB me, Beet abeaspcrme. 

To be spoken of audire* 

What trade are you of? i. e. 'do you pursue? Qnatri or- 
temfactitas? 

To ask the advice of any one, i. e. to consult, consulere. 

You are sure to be punished, i. e. a eertain punishment 
awaits you, certapama te manet. 

Be ruled by me, i. e. listen to me, auscuBa mini. 

I am not in fault, i. e. blamable, or, I am free from fault, 
vaco culpa. 

Let htm lose, be made* to go without, his supper, muUetur* 
ecsnd. • 

To be sick of a disease, fever, want, i. e. ; to labour under 
.... laborare morbo, &c. 

Besides a great number of phrases, which are derived 
from the particular forms and customs of the Romans, and 
which a more intimate acquaintance with Latin authors will 
soon render familiar to the scholar ; as, to scB by auction, 
hasta subjicere ; with good or iU luck, bonis out malts am- 
bus ; to marry, ducere uxorem, &c. 

And so on of phrases in general : this shows at the same 
time the absolute necessity of attending more to the sense 
than the words, and of suiting the expressions accordingly. 

Many English sentences may appear very difficult and in- 
tricate, and sometimes, at first sight, scarcely susceptible of 
being converted into, elegant, and, at the same time, appropri- 
ate Latin. These sentences the scholar should be directed 
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to read repeatedly tiH lie understands perfectly their sense 
and, meaning. His first business will be, then, to simplify, so 
as to reduce them to their bare and original idea, divesting 
them of every superfluous word and idiomatic expression : 
and he should not begin to write any part of the' sentence 
till he has furnished himself with the Latin corresponding to 
the chief heads of it ; for his first attempt will not always 
embrace the full . scope and purport of its - meaning, and it 
may be necessary to vary his sentence > and give it a new and 
different turn, by the change of active into passive, or passive 
into active, &c. ; and then it will be easy to give it a fuller 
dress, and so to connect it by the addition of any suitable 
»nd necessary words, as may give to the whole a force equal 
to that of the English, 

And as the young Latin writer is apt to follow too closely 
the literal order of the English, it may be necessary to guard 
him against this common error, by the following observation, 
which, though coming more properly under the head of the 
order, and arrangement of words, may be introduced in -this 
place, as being applicable to almost every example that may 
occur. It is the genius of the Latin language, that the order 
and position of words are not bound by so strict and immu- 
table laws as in other languages, though certain rules must be 
followed, and such an arrangement preserved, that the style 
may not be confused, puerile and inelegant. Seldom, 
therefore, does the nominative case come- first in the sentence; 
but other cases, unless the sense and perspicuity absolutely 
require it, are generally -placed before it. 

But, though elegance of style depends very much on this 
transposition, care must be taken to avoid a confused inter* 
mixture of words ; that, for -instance, what belonfs to a 
clause of a sentence in which the relative gut, qum. quod, 
occurs, and is dependent upon it, may not be intermixed 
with the clause which contains the antecedent ; as, 

The man who has once transgressed the bounds o/ «iod« 
esty must be completely and perfectly impudent. 

It may not be inelegant to say, 

Qui semd verecundia fines transient, eum prorsus <»~-rtet 
esse xmpudentem. But to. say, 

Qui semel verecundite, eum prorsus qportet esse imp^'*** 
&m, fines transient, 
' Would render the sense obscure and unintelligible* • 
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Betides this obscurity, .whoever wishes to acquire an ele- 
gant style, will be careful to avoid* a too frequent repetition of 
the same word, if it does not tend to give greater weight or 
perspieuity to the subject The same syllable too closely and 
frequently repeated, cannot but be harsh to the ears, and 
therefore inelegant Several- words following each * other 
with the same termination, should be carefully avoided. 
To this negligence must be referred a too great conr 
course or clashing of the same letter, which . either 
must produce a disagreeable harshness in the sound, if 
a repetition, of the same consonants, as, rex Xerxes^ or, 
if they are yowels, must cause, such a hiatus as will pro* 
duce some difficulty in pronouncing, as, magna operto ore. 
Where it is possible to give a strict attention to the smooth 
concourse of the words, without endangering the force of the 
idea, when the preceding word terminates with a consonant, 
the next should begin with a vowel, and vice versa. There 
are a few words, however, the succession of which is not ar- 
bitrary, but which has been fixed by the unvaried usage of 
the ancients. Ac is not found' before a Vowel, but always 
before a consonant : we do not say ac ego, but atque ego ; 
seldom neque autem, but neque vero. — It will also be very ne- 
cessary to guard against poetical endings -of a. prose sen* 
tence, which, though not very culpable or disagreeable in 
themselves, yet will not foil to displease, as they carry an ap- 
pearance of affectation and studied conceit. This {auk, in- 
deed, was much sooner observed by the ancients, wno an 
supposed, in their common conversation, to have pronounced 
the language more according to metre, than k can be by us, 
who pronounce many syllables different from .their quantity.' 

Every kind of ambiguity should also be carefully avoided, 
as, for instance, in the case of adjectives^ where mtdtomm % if 
used instead of multarum rerttm, might be mistaken for the 
masculine gender. 

The word vir is used when praise or excellence is intend- 
ed ; never when blame is expressed : Homo is used indis- 
criminately. ' # 

1. I am very intimate with Fabras, that most excellent and learned 
man. (To be intimate with ; familiariter uti.) 

2. He put .them in mind, that as Darius had a greater number os) 
per*0***(rtUyarcm twfam hemmu m) > so he had a gteater number of a**. 
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The same distinction is generally made between the pro- 
nouns tBe and istet ilk denoting praise*, -and iste blame" or 
contempt. 

1. Behold that liberty, which you hare 00 ardently desired. 

2. These things (cruelty and insolence) are to be attributed to arms 
and victory, not to Cesar. 

. Speaking of an obscure or contemptible person, the Latins 
generally make use of nescio quis for quidam. . Though they 
also use nescio quid, not merely to vilify, but to magnify any 
thing. 

1. What have yoo*to dread, when yon are defending your cause 
against^ome accuser, whose eloquence no one ever feared ? 

&. But then I affirm, that when to a good and excellent natural dis- 
position the embellishments of learning (ratid doctrinal) are added, 
there results a something great and extraordinary (jPectartem ac sin- 
gular e). ^ 

* • 

Quispiam, quisquam,ulhis and unquam are elegantly used 
after negatives, comparatives, after vix, and si, when there is 
any doubt, after an interrogation or prohibition, and the prop- 
osition sine. Obserye that quisquam, quispiam and ullus 
are thus distinguished from quivis and quilibet; the former 
are generally used in a negative or interrogative sense, the 
latter always in the affirmative. 

1. Quispiam : Is there any person in the world (alicubi) of whom 
you think better ? 

• 2. Quisquam : Ton deny that the tyrant has been more cruel to Syr- 
acuse, than any one of his predecessors (inter crudelissimos unquam 
anteafuit.) 

3. Bet no marts offence make you lose your greatness of soul. 

4. They themselves had delivered many great men, tnthout the 
suspicion of any one. 

5. Ullus 1 Scarcely have you left the other orators (with their leave 
let me speak it) any merit that they can reap. 

UUus should always be used instead of omnis after the preposition 
sine; as, 

Without all doubt. . . • 

6. Unquam : Darius having in his flight drunk water, which was 
muddy, and defiled with deaabodies, said that He had never drunk with 
greater pleasure. 

• (Observe, that, for- the sake of brevity, the verb dico followed by non 
is not inelegantly changed into the verb nego, as, negati me esse Jmc* 
turum, for dm me nonfacturum esse). 
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• Nt qms k elegantly used for ut nemo. 

1. The j discharged him from his office, that no one should after- 
wards commit the same crime with impunity. 



Nee quidqmtm is more elegantly said than -et nihil. 

And physicians, generals and orators, although they understand 
perfectly the principles of their science (quamvis artis pnecepta per- 
eeperint), can effect nothing very great or meritorious without expe- 
rience or practice. 

Ipse is often used for the adjective totus or integer, m de- 
fining numbers or space of time with great exactness. 

1. I have been absent (desideror) three whole days. * 

2. I spent three whsle months in visiting and exploring a country-, 
whiph some wrjf^rs have described in so lively (ad xdvum depinxerunt) 
a manner. 

' The pronoun is is most frequently used for talis, followed 

by ut or qui; as, non is sum quern contemnas. 

* • . 

1. I am not such a man, that I should utter a falsehood. 

2. I have seen such a monster, that if I should see another as terri- 
ble, I should die with horror. * • • 

3. We must use such liberality as may profit friends, and hurt 
noxrae. v . 

4. Many were condemned of treason ; but suck was the king's clem- 
ency, that only thfee were executed (ultimo supplicio affectijuerint). 



Idem is most frequently used for item, porro, etiam, simul, 
and twm-4um; as, quod idem mcestitiam reprthendit^ idemjocum, 

1. For we pee that there have been those, who at the same time 
could spertk with dignity and elegance (ornate ac graviter),atlhesamc 
time with artful evasion and subtilty. 

2. He used that kind of food which was most sweet and wholesome, ' 
and at the same time most easy to digest (ad eoncoquendum). 



Instead of 'rendering the English word aU by omnis, it will 
sometimes be necessary to use omnind, sometimes nuUus nan, 
or quisque, and sometimes the relative qui, qua," quod. 

1. There were in all but two ways, by which they could possibly 
go out of their country ; one through the Sequani, narrow and diffi- 
cult*, the other through our province, much easier and readier (cz~ 
peditiusque). » 
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2. The queen most bountifully entertained him, with all courtesy 
and hospitality. 

3. Because ike townsmen oflereu so little money to redeem the 
town, they began to demolish all the noblest buildings (splendidissimm, 
qumque tecta). 

For the English all of them, aU of whom, the best Latin 
writers use xlli omnes, qui omnes. 



The English word every may also be variously rendered 
by singuii, quisque, when it implies each ; sometimes by 
singuli repeated ; by alius, alius, when it implies a diver- 
sity ; each in their separate cases ; as, Trahit sua quemque 
voluptas; singulis legionibus singulos legatos. 2nery, be- 
fore a word of time, or used distributively, may likewise be 
rendered by i«, with an accusative case. 

1. The strength of all sciences, like the old man's fagot, consists 
not in every single stick (in singulis quibusque virgultis), but in all of 
them united in the band. 

2. To every thing there is a season, and it is the duty of every man 
to use his time profitably to himself and others (ntHUer et sibi et ahts uti) . 

3. In every corner of the court* there was <t court (-plural). 

4. He changes his wavering mind every hour (in. haras). 

5. No one gave less than eighteen bushels every acre. 



The word some, also, when repeated, or , followed by the 

word other, is rendered by alius alius, or hie aii&ille. 

• ' • - 

1. Of the things objected to him, some he acknowledgedy some he 
extenuated, .some he excused by reason of human frailty, and the 
greater part he flatty denied. , . . * 

2. Certainly the inclination of princes to some men, and their aver- 
sion to others, may seem fatal. 

3. Some think one thing, some another. 



One another is also rendered by hie and ille, by aUer alter i, 
alius alius, and -quisque : as, one man delights in one style of 
speaking, another in another : aUus alio dicendi genere 
gattdet. 

1. It was agreed, that there should be free commerce (liberum info 
inticem eommercium fore), till the one prince should denounce war 
against the other. 

16 
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2. There is one kind of. Aeportjbeni due to a lather, and another to 
tr- son ; one to onr-own countryman, and another to a stranger; pus to 
a friend or benefactor, and another to an enemy who has in- 
jured ns. 



Instead of is expressed in Latin : 

1st Before a substantive, by pro with* an ablative, loco 
or vice with a genitive. 

1. Cato alone is to me instead of a hundred. 

2t Men who read Lucilius instead of Horace, and Lucretius instead 
of Virgil, 

3. ion have so endeared yourself to me by your kindness, that yon 
shall always be to me instead of a brother. 



When a succession or change or place is expressed, m- 
stead of is rendered by in locum. 

* 1. When men are about to engage in battle, how could they shake 
off the fear of so many toils and pains, and even of death itself, if, in- 
stead of them, piety and fortitude, and the image of honour, was not 
present to their minds ? 
2. He sent me instead of another. 



2dly, before a verb, 

If the subject is a thing that ought to be done, instead of 
is expressed by cum with the subjunctive ofdebeo; as, 

Instead of studying, he plays : Ludit cum studere 
deberet. 

m 

1. Instead of showing his gratitude for the favours he has received,* 
he wholly neglects his Friends. 

2. Instead ©/observing a strict discipline; the soldiers of the enemy 
are now dispersed over the whole country (m agrisdispalati vagantur). 



If the subject is a thing that might be done, instead of is 
expressed by cum with the subjunctive of possum ; as 
Instead of pkyiug, he studies : Studet cum ludere posset. 

1. Instead of betaking himself to rest, after the fatigues and labours 
of the day, he -*ed to retire into his closet, where he generally de~ 
voted several hours of the night to study and meditation? 

2. Instead of sheltering himself under a tree, he encounters (nudum 
—put objicit) the whole fury of the storm. 
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If the verb is in a past tense, debeo or possum must be 
pat in the pluperfect ; as, 

He played instead of studying : Ludebat rim studere de- 
buisstt. * 

1. Instead of pursuing the enemy, and reaping the fruits of his 

Slorious victory at Cann*, Hannibal kept his army the greatest part of 
le winter at Capua! the dissoluteness and luxuries or which city so 
enervated the minds and bodies of his soldiers, that Marcellus seems 
to have said with great propriety (verb dixisse) that Capua had proved 
a Cannes to Hannibal. 

2. The tyrant Dionysius, instead of adorning the mind of the son 
of Dion with virtue and learning, brought him up in such a manner, 
that, though he was but a boy (tit quumpuer admodum esset), he soon 
plunged into every species of debauchery and dissoluteness. 



3dly, If it is a thing that might not to be done, instead of 
is turned into and not, or rather than ; as, 

You ought to study, instead of playing: Studere deberes, 
non dutem ludere; or, studere deberes, potius qudm ktdere. 

1. A wise governor ought to encourage peaceful arts, instead of 
endangering the safety of his country by useless wars. 

2. Shall we spend our precious Ume in ease and idleness, instead 
of studying* the liberal arts, and storing our minds with various kinds 
of knowledge ? 



So far from, is rendered in Latin sometimes by aded non, 
ita non, sometimes by tantum abest ut, followed by ut, or by 
non modo nonrsed etiam, non solum nonoerum etiam ; as, 

You are so far from loving me, that you rather hate me: 
Tantum abest ut me ames, ut me potius oderis. 

Observe that the best authors often use non modo, for mm 
modo non. 

m 

1. He was so far from being superstitious, that he despised those 
.many sacrifices and temples in his own country : so far from being 

fearful of death (ita non thmidus ad mortem), that he was slain in bat- 
tle in the service of the public. 

2. He was so far from being greedy of money, that he made no 
other use of it, than to free his friends from dangers and inconveniences 
with it. {An ablative with participle fut. in due.) 

.3. You are so for from loving me, that you injure me as much as 
you can (quantitm m te est). 
4. So far is my grief from being lessened, that it is incre a sed. 
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On the point of, is rendered in Latin by in eo ut; it is in 
agitation to, by id agitur ut ; and in the case of, before a 
noun, is expressed *by in with an ablative. 

1. As he had been cast in his suit (qwndam eausd cecuiisset), he 
was on the point of being ruined. 

2. They made a sally from every gate, and were already on the 
paint of being repulsed, when they sounded a retreat, and returned 
into the town. 

3. He had as many votes as the law required, and it was undei- 
stood that it was in agitation to elect him consul. 

4. He assured them (fidem iis dealt) , that he would do as he had 
done in the ease of Hub other enemies. 



Primus, units, solus , uUimus, frustrd, &c, are used simply 
with the verb, instead of primus fuit qui, &c.....as also the 
interrogative quis ; as, 

WJio is there that would .not embrace virtue herself? Quis 
virtutem nan amplectitur ipsam ? 

1. He woe the only one toko remained at his post. 

2. Sicily was the first of foreign states which courted the friendship 
of the Roman people. 

3. But the Ubian», who were the onlyuation of all those beyond the 
Rhine, that had sent ambassadors to Caesar, earnestly entreated him 
to come over to their assistance (ut silri auxUium ferret). 

4. It is in vain for a maji to avoid prodigality, if he turns -to the 
contrary excess. 

Without, before a substantive, after a negation, may be ex- 
pressed by nisi, nisi cum ; as, Theyjight not without pay. : 

non pugnant nisi stipendkUi. 

1. Labienus, when he had spoken these things, swore that he would 
not . return into the camp without victory (without being victorious). 

2h The queen answered that she had no power to give the daugh- 
ters of her subjects in marriage, wiUumt the consent of their parents. 



Or it may be expressed by a verb, a participle, or an ad- 
verb ; as, Grass grows without bidding, or sowing : injussa 
virescunt gramina. * 

1 . The death of this man was not without suspicion of potso* 
among the vulgar, who always suspect those to be poisoned whom 
they love. • 

2. If Pompey, when he was sick, had died' in Naples, he would -net 
have been engaged in a war with his father-in-law; he had not taken 
up arms without preparation (imparatus). 

3. The best things we do are painful, and the exercise of them grie*> 
ouj,. if they are continued without inUmussion. 
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4. He finished the business without staying longer. 
•5. They went off without ohsermng that they were closely w atch e d 
(intentius observari). 

Let it be observed that where the latter clause is emphati- 
cal, the verb should be used instead of the participle. 



6.. He walks through the garden, without admiring the sweetness 
of the lilies and roses, the beautiful order of the walks, and the melo- 
dious singing of the birds, (nee tamen.) 



Without, before a verb, may be expressed by the relative 
qui, qua, quod, by quin, or by. an ablative absolute; as, He 
does nothing without consulting you : Nihil agii quin tt con- 
sulat, or t e inconsutto. 

1. Since my father does nothing great or small without communi- 
cating it to me, why should he conceal this from me ? 

2. I cannot read Tally concerning old age ; concerning friendship ; 
his offices ; or his Tusculan questions, without almost adoring that 
divinely-inspired breast. 

3. It is a miserable thing to die before one's time. * What time, I 
pray (quod tandem tempus) f That of nature ? Why, nature, for her 
part, gave you the use of life, as of so much money (tanquam pecu- 
niae), without setting any day of payment. 



Observe, that where there is a neuter adjective or pronoun, 
especially when followed by quo, it is better, for the sake of 
perspicuity, to use opus, with the nominative; or, as some 
grammarians have k, opus must become an'adjective ; as-, • 

He has need of what he enjoys : Id ei opus est, quojruitur. 
It would not be so well to say, opus est ep quo, because they 
might be taken for the masculine. . 

1. Tou have no need of % that which I have need of, whilst you are 
contented with your own condition ; and even superfluities are be- 
come necessary to me. 

2. He has need of that very thing which Hannibal and many other 
generals used in the midst of the greatest dangers, and in every en* 
gagement, which they call presence of mind Jprmsentis animi con- 
silium). 

We say that the verb sum is followed by a genitive or an 
ablative when it serves to denote a quality, praise and blame, 
&c. ; but it is only when there is an adjective added to the 
substantive; as, 

That lady is of a remarkable beauty ; * ' 

16 • ' 
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We would not say puhhritudhie afone : and H must be ob- 
served, that the genitives or ablatives are Hot always used in- 
discriminately ; we should say, est magno natit. 

. 1. But lest I should entertain too sanguine a hope of success in a 

Sursuit which admits of sa much uncertainty (in re duOid) ; for iii- 
eed what right have I to use so pressing a solicitation to you, who 
are of the highest authority and most consummate wisdom, I commit 
myself and my fortunes solely to your favor and well known benevo- 
lence. 

2. When Timoleon had so great an authority and suck complete 
power, that he might have governed them even against their will, but, 
at the same time, so much possessed the love and affections of the 
Sicilians, that he might have obtained the kingdom with the unan- 
imous consent of all (nvllo recusante regnum obtineret), preferring 
their love to their fear, he abdicated the sovereign power, and lived a 
private man at Syracuse. 



Oportet, opus est, necesse est, velim, &o. usually take an 
infinitive after them, or a subjunctive with the conjunction 
ut ; but it is more elegant to omit this conjunction, as it is 
likewise to leave it out after the verb caveo. 

1. There is a certain intemperate degree of affection towards our 
friends, which it is necessary we should restrain. 



But instead of non opus est, non oportet, quid est opus, it is 
more elegant simply to say, non est quod, nihil est quod; as, 
Nihil est quod mihi agas gratias ; There is no reason that you 
should thank me. 

1. Concerning the affairs of Britain, I understand from your letters, 
there is no need to. apprehend any danger. 

2. I am distracted with my apprehensions concerning the health of 
our Tullia, concerning which there is no neefi to write more largely 
to you. 

3. What occasion is there to build a tragedy on so trifling a subject? 



RULES 



FOB THE PRONOUN qui, ([MB, ([UOd, AND OTHER RELATIVES. 

After dignus and indignus, especially, qui is used in its 
different cases for ut ego, ut tu, ut is, ut mens, ut tibi, ut 
noster, &c. followed by the subjunctive mood : as, you are 
worthy to be loved ; dignus es, qui ameris. 

1. Your mother deserves, or is ^worthy, that you should love her, 
obey her, and learn of her. (Use the pronoun qui in these different 
cases, as governr i by the different verbs.) 

2. You aro worthy that I should look to your happiness. (Quorum.) 

3. You have been worthy that we should listen to you, 

4. My parents are worthy that every kind of happiness should be- 
fall them. 



If, on the contrary, the relative clause refers to the senti-% 
ments of the author or writer, .or is the actual language of 
the person of whom the author is speaking, the relative is 
followed by the indicative mood. 

X. He rested the point of controversy not on the order of succession, 
but on the felicity of his birth. That his brother, indeed, had been 
born first, but it was while his father was yet in a private station ; 
that he, on the contrary, was the first born, after his father had been 
advanced to the throne. That his brothers, therefore, who were born 
before kirn, might .claim as their right the private patrimony, which 
their father possessed at that time, but not the kingdom ; but that he 
was the first, whom his father had brought up after he had obtained 
the kingdom. • - .» 

When the relative clause expresses the cause of die ac- 
tion, and may be rendered in English by the preposition in, 
with the participle; or when it it is used for et quod is, et quo- 
mam is, &c., or comes after utpote, ut, quippe, it will be fol- 
lowed by the subjunctive mood : as, mines — laudare fortu- 
nas tntas, qui gnatum habcrem tali ingenio praditum ; All 
praised my fortunes, who had % or, in having, or, because I 
had, such a son. 
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1. Happy tailor, who gamed the shore, and was safely drawn on 
dry land. 

8. How ungrateful yon are to fortune, who thus make a toil of a 
pleasure. 

When the relative follows an interrogative or a negative, 
and expresses the same thing and subject as the antecedent 
clause, it is joined with the subjunctive mood ; as, There is 
no one, who does not hate you ; nemo est, qui te non oderit. 

1. Who is the boy, who eon apply to his studies, where there is such 
a noise (ubi tot obstrepunt gracxdi) ? 

2. There is no one who does not understand, that the body is then 
most pleasantly affected, and best recruited, when 'it is refreshed with 
seasonable and moderate sleep. 



The relative coming after the English verbs to be, to be 
found, when preceded by the word there, is, for the sake of 
perspicuity, followed by the subjunctive mood : as, There ore 
men who say ; sunt qui dicant. 

( 1. There have been found men, who -voluntarily shortened their own 
life : these I think worse, and more mischievous.. 

2. There are philosophers, who think, that the most precious thing 
in life is time (tempus preHosissimum esse). 



When the relative comes after intensive words, as, such, 
so, and is used for ut ego, ut tu, &c., it is followed by the 
subjunctive : as, J" am not such a man as to say, or, I am not 
the man who says; non sum is qui dicam. 'This will not 
take place after the demonstrative pronoun is; for it would 
then be, J am not that man who say, non sum is qui dico, or, 
I who say am not that man. 

1. i am not so hard-hearted, as to deny you your request. 

2. Such is the authority of this- man, that it can neither be shaken by 
the secret intrigues of his enemies, nor by the open, attacks of the 
multitude. 



For the sake of perspicuity, the subjunctive will be used 
after qui, when it is preceded by such restrictive words as 
solus, unicus, unus ; as, He is the only one 6f the family who 
horns ; est solus ex famiUd qui discat ; were we to say, au- 
di, it might be mistaken for, he who learns is the only one of 
the family. 
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1. He was the only one of the philosophen, who maintained thai 
wisdom was the only guide of life, which ted to happiness. 

d. He was the only one who said that the soul of man is the man, 
that the body is nothing but a dwelling or an instrument. 



When qui is used for the interrogative indefinite qtris, and 
flot as a mere relative, it is followed by the subjunctive ; as, 
Tell me wham you see, die mihi quern videos : if it was mere- 
ly the relative, as in this sentence, I know the man whom you 
see, it would be, notus est mihi homo, quern vides. 

1. As for me, from the time when I first saw you, and learnt from 
most men, with whom I conversed, what erudition and virtue you 
possessed, it became the first object of my wishes to gain your love 
and esteem. 

2. Do you inquire to what end tend so many sciences, and by what 
arts, men have polished the rude manners of barbarians, and have 
changed worse for better, disgraceful for excellent, and the vilest for 
the most precious things? 



It is not only after dignus, that the relative qui is used for 
ut; but, in general, where the relative clause indicates any 
final cause, design or purpose, and might be rendered by a 
supine, by ut or ad, then qui may be elegantly used ; as, He 
sent ambassadors to sue for peace ; misit legatos qui pacem 
peterent. 

1. He sent certain men to bring him to town, 

2. Then Romulus, by the advice of the fathers, sent ambassadors 
to the neighbouring states to solicit the, friendship and connubial alii* 
ances with this newly-established people. 

3. I did not give you money to use at jour pleasure. 

4. He further enjoined them to send spies into all parts to learn 
the designs and motions of their enemies. 



And in many other instances it is used for the English in* 
finitive, where the sense will easily admit of it 

1. As a cahn at sea is understood, when the least breath of wind 
does not stir the waves, so is the quiet and peaceful state of the 
mind beheld, when there is no passion to discompose it. 

2. They have no clocks to distinguish hours, (horologia, quibus horas 
nosennt), nor mile-stones (miltiaria) to show the distance of places. 



In sentences which admit of a transposition, without ere* 
ating any obscurity, it is very elegant to put the relative qui, 
aua, quod, and its compounds, before the antecedent, in the 
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beginning of the sentence ; as, 911am mecum colk amicitiqm, 
multi laudant : and to give greater force or stress to the 
sense, and in order to form a stronger connexion between the 
relative and the antecedent, the pronouns is, hie, idem, &c. 
are elegantly placed before the second member of the sen- 
tence ; as, quern Deus misit, ei rum credUis, whom God hath 
sent, him je believe not. 

1. We commonly say that those men are always asleep, who, in our 
opinion, are indifferent and ^careless about every thing, (tyuos pu- 
tamus.) 

2. Nothing can be more foolish than those, who, in a free city, be- 
have themselves in an audacious and alarming manner. 

3. Let every man exercise himself in the profession which he 
knows. 

4. Whatever change of manners takes place in princes will soon 
pass into the people. 

. 5. Drops 01 crimson blood distil and stain the earth with gore from 
the tree, which I tore from the soil, having first broken its roots 
asunder. 

6. The same land shall receive you returning thither in its fertile 
bosom (ubsre keto), which first brought you forth the race of mighty 
ancestors;. 

Est 9 sunt, erit, &c. elegantly admit the relative qui, qua, 
quod, with the omission of the antecedent aliquis, quoddam, 
sfce. followed by an indicative or a subjunctive ; as, 

Est de quo tibi gratulor. 

1. There is some one to whom you can give these letters. 
8. Tou have what to write in these eventful times. 

3. There were some men at that time who said Cicero did not de- 
serve so highly of his country (depatri4 hene meritum). 

4. There are some men whose delight is to follow the camp, and to 
encounter the dangers of war. 



The omission of the antecedent is also elegant, where it 
may be easily inferred from the sense of the subject ; as, 

You have one, or, a friend, who wishes you well : Habes, 
qui tibi bene cupiat. 

1. He sent men or servants, to invite all his friends to supper 

2. Sciences are soon acquired, if you have a master who can teach 
them with diligence and faithfulness. «*>•»» 

(This rule may be referred to the former.) 

The pronoun is, or iUe % is oftener understood before the 
relative qut, qua, quod. 
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1. Hfiy who despises riches, is a wise man. 
' 2. Bnt if we retreat through lea? and consternation, these same cir- 
cumstances will he adverse to us ; neither the advantage of situation, 
nor the number of allies, will be able to protect At**, whom arms could 
not protect (guest arma minimi potmermt). 



The relatives guaMs, quanius, quot, are elegantly placed 
before the antecedents, talis, tantus, tot; and the relative 
adverbs quant d, ubi, quo, qudm, quamdtu, quoties,before timid, 
On, hoc, or ed, tarn, tamdiu, toties ; as, 

Atlas was made as great a mountain, as* he was a man : 
Quanius erat, tantus mons jf actus Atlas. 

1. Citizens usually conform themselves to the example of those, 
who govern the state. (Say, sicca as those, who govern the state, 
such are usually citizens. 

2. There are almost as many different kinds of speaking, as there 
are orators. 

3. The more elevated we are in rank, tk& more submissive should 
we behave ourselves. 



For omnis qui; and omnia qua, it is often much better, as 
it is more concise, to put quicunque, quisquis, and quidquuL 

I wish you to consider that in all things, in which you can show a 
kindness to my friend, you will bind me to you by the strongest ties 
of gratitude. 

The pronoun quid is most frequently used for the adverb 
cur; as, 

Why do you weep t Quid jes 1 



And, on the contrary, it is more elegant to use the adverbs 
cur, quart, quamobrem, instead of propter or ob quern, quam, 
quod; &c. as, 

Many reasons occurred to my mind, for which I thought 
that labour would prove an honour to you : 

MuUa mihi veniebant in mentem quamobrem iUum laborem 
tibi honori fore putarem. 

1. Nor yet have I been able to devise any reason, for which he 
ought to undertake their cause. 

5. But if there is no reason,/<w which you should load this misera- 
ble wretch with so great calamities, my advice is, that you should 
■pare him («c d parcatur). 

3. But there were many reasons, for which I wished to be there 
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To the interrogatives quit, qua, quid, quo, quando, the 
particle ec is elegautly prefixed ; as, 
Brutus ecquid agit ? What does Brutus t 

1.. I pray you, what so great misfortune can you imagine, wliich 
does not fall to my lot ? 

2: Who had the power of entering into the. forum ? 

3. When did you suppose that you would give in an account of your 
proceedings? 



Id quod is most frequently used for quod, when it refers 
not merely to one substantive, but to the whole preceding 
sentence ; as, 

You love virtue, which I commend: Amas rnrtutem, id 
quod laudo. 

J. The undeserving are often loaded with wealth and honours, 
whilst the good meet with contempt and repulse ; which is the reason 
that virtue itself is not practised with much zeal. 

2. Bu* the man who reels no shame, which I find happens in many, 
J consider not only worthy of reprehension, but even of punishment. 

3. You have signified your intention to te&ve this country soon, 
tohieh has affected us all with the most lively concern. 



When the pronoun is is used for talis, it is elegantly fol- 
lowed by qui, qu&, quod, instead of ut is, ut ca, &c, as, by 
the same rule, quantus, qttalis, quot, quoties, wifl be more ele- 
gantly put for ut tantus, talis, tot, toties ; as, 

&tch, or so great, is your desire of revenge, that , if I were 
uflame^ with it, I shoui I be the most miserable : 

£2a or tanfa est tua vindictce cupido, qua or quanta si fa- 
grarem miscrrituus essem. 

1. Surh udeed ia your learning, that, if I possessed it, I should call 
myself fortunate. 

2. You have read Homer so often, that, if I had read him as often. 
tnmgb would go on much better with me. 

A . ** W * have gained so many trophies from our enemies, that no na 
uon cu.i boast of ever having gained so many. 



Qwt, qn<*> quod, is often elegantly used simply for taUs % or 
tantus, or quahs ; as, . 

Such is thy love towards me: Qui tuns est ergd me amor. 
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1, 9*$k is thy hardness of heart, the divine judgments witi a£ tat 
fall upon thy guilty hea4> 

$. Cities also, as well as other thing*, spring from the lowest be* 
ginning* ; afterwards such as their own bravery and the gods aaaisi, 
get themselves great power and a great name. 

3. Each person holds an inward: and secret conversation with his 
own heart, and such as it highly concerns him to regulate properly. 



And what deserves to be imitated, as being particularly 
elegant, is the use of quoMs, without being preceded by 
tabs; as, 

You are blessed with such a child, that, if I had such a one, 
I should greatly rejoice : 

Felix es puero, quaiis si rmht esset, magnoperb gaudercm. 

Especially as the senate and people of Rome had then such a lead- 
er, that f had they now his fellow {quaiis si nunc esset), the same fats 
would overtake thee, which then befell them. 



Qui, qua, quod, with or without quippe, is very elegantly 
used for cum, or quod ego, cum tu, &c, and cujus for cum 
ejus, cum mens, cum tuus ; cut for cupi rniki, d&c,, with the 
verb that follows in the subjunctive mood ; as, 

What wonder that men die, when we know that they are 
mortal t 

Quid mirum homines mori, quos sciamus mortaks esse f 
Quos used for cum eos. 

1. How is it possible that you should converse oh the subject of lit- 
erature, since you never paid the least attention to it t 

2. And certainly that conduct of mine is entitled to the highest 
commendation, in that I was unwilling that my fellow citizens should 
be exposed to a band of armed ruffians. 

3. They rated and blamed the Belg»,,/br having surrendered them- 
selves to the people of Rome, and abandoned the bravery of their 
progenitors (patriam virtutem projecigpent). 



The relative qui, qua, quod, is elegantly used after idem, 
instead of ax or cum ; as, 

Nor had he the same master as his father : Nee eodem ma- 
gistro, quo pater, usus est. 

1. The wise man is not confined within the same bounds with the 
rest of the world. No age, no time, no place, limits his thoughts, but 
he penetrates and passes beyond them ail. 

2. At the same time vrith the iEdui, the Ambarrl also ac q uai n t 
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Cmu, that, their country being depopulated, they cannot easily keep 
off the violence of the enemy from their towns. 

3. This nation ia not so warlike as the neighbouring states ; and it 
does not make use of the same weapons in war as other nations. 



Qui, qua, quod, is also elegantly used for et is, et ego, et 
tu, &c., for is verd, tu verd, &c, in the beginning of a sen- 
tence, or a member of a sentence, when it may be easily re- 
ferred to what goes before ; as, 

It happened in my absence, and had I been present : 
Me absente accidit, qui si adfuissem ; for et ego, si, or si 
verd, &c. 

1. You have always given me wholesome advice ; and if I had al- 
ways followed it, I should have been happy (ex felieissimis fuissem). 

i. A friend was then at my house, ana M told me that he feared it 
would not succeed (ut succederet.) (V trior ne fiat expresses what 
we wish not to happen ; vereor vt fiat, what we wish to happen, but 
are afraid it may not.) 

3. I asked him this question ; and when he did not answer, I re- 
fused to do it. 



Qui, qua, quod, may also be used for quia, nam ego, tu, 
is, &c., when it is clear, from the context, that though the 
causal conjunction is not inserted, yet it may be easily infer- 
red from the sense ; as, 

You are truly reprehensible, for, when you stand in need 
of the friendship of all, you injure all : 

Verh reprehensione digitus es, qui, cum omnium amicitid 
indigeas, omnibus, notes ; for nam cum tu omnium, &c. 

1. For certainly it is not my part, Alice, as you are used to wonder 
/ apply generally so much industry in writing, to commit myself so 
far as to appear to have been negligent in it, especially as that would 
be the crime, not only of negligenci, but also of ingratitude. 

2. It was not the part of tha^eneral, since he knew that he was in 
the midst of enemies, to suffer his soldiers to go out of the camp un- 
armed, and to straggle about the fields. 



Qui, qua, quod, is also often used for cum in a narration. 

1. Cesar, knowing that the enemy would immediately ■lumdon 
their camp, advanced with his forces against them. 

2. The man, being of some authority, of a grave demeanour, ad- 
vanced in years, and a father too, was struck dumb with astonishment 
at the barefaced proposal of this shameless man (obstuputi hominis 
improbi dicta). 
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The relative qui, qua, quod, is often used Jbr a substan- 
tive, especially after the verbs sum and kabeo, when the 
sense seems to demand such a variation ; as, 

I have a request to make to you : Est quod tfrogem. 

1. If thou bring thy gifts to the altar, and there rememberest that 
thy brother hath aught against Out, (that is, a complaint, that of 
umch he may complain}) leave there thy gift before the altar, and go 
thy way ; first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer 
thy gift, 

2. / have an accusation against the*, that thou, hast deserted thy 
first Ioto. 



i, qua, quod, may, in some instances, be used for the 
English particle after ; as, 

The fourth year after he had come : Quarto quo venerat 

anno. 

____ * 

What ! have you not heard of Cesar's achievements in Spain ? 

Twoumiea beaten ? Two generals defeated ? Two provinces' taken ? 

ThedPthings were done forty days after Csjsar was coioe in view of 

the enemy. 

It must be observed, that though the English very often 
(•nits the relative, yet the ellipsis must always be supplied in 
Latin. 

1. The man I saw yesterday told me of your disaster. 

2. Go into the village over against you (qui vobis e regions est), and 
bring away all the provisions you can collect, that we may set 
again immediately. 



OF VERBS. 



As it is sometimes difficult to determine, when an 
tire with the infinitive is to be used, after the English con- 
junction that, and when it is better to turn that into qudd or 
ut with a nominative followed by an indicative Of subjunc- 
tive, it will be proper to attend to these few observations. 




Ut is always used, and never the accusative with the in* 
finitive, after ita, sic, talis, or is for U*X$, tentus, «*fco ; after 
verbs of causing' or effecting, persuading, impelling, exhort- 
ing, advising, compelling, entreating > beseeching f 
commanding, except jubeo ; and after verbs Of ttBing i 
ing i and a nouncing, when they carry with them the 
of a command ; and also after accidit,fit, contingit. 

1. He persuaded me to write. 

2. I beseeok jrog to come. • 

3. I happened ftp see you. 

4. tie commanded me to come. 

5. Tour neighbour is plunged into stick profligacy and hucsjiy, that 
words cannot describe his desperate condition. 

But let it be observed, that when tnoneo demote© informa- 
tion, and not advice, it is always joined with the infini- 
tive ; as, 

He apprized him by a trusty messenger, that it was in 
agitation to break down t}ie bridge. 

In the same manner persuadeo, though generally followed 
by ut, when it signifies to comdnce, is always followed by an 
infinitive; as, 

I wish you thoroughly to convince yourself, that no one is 
dearer to me. 

Observe also, that the articles of every agreement, or con- 
dition of a bargain, are expressed by ut. 

After verbs denoting a doubt or opinion, the Latins ele- 
gantly use fore or Juturum esse, followed by ut or qui, with 
the subjunctive, instead of the future of the infinitive ; aa» 

I doubt not that there will be many who...... . • 

Nan dubito fore plerosque, qui.~„ 
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1. I hope that he trill return into your favour. 

2. 1 do not doubt that many will think this mode of writing trifling 
and insignificant, and altogether unworthy of the characters of those 
great personages. 

3. I never thought that a power, which seemed so firmly establish- 
ed, would so soon fall to the ground (tarn dtd m rtrinatn prexipitaretur) 

This form seems to have been originally made use of in 
verbs which wanted a supine, and consequently a future of 
the infinitive, and to have been afterwards adopted more uni- 
versally on account of the elegance of the variation. 



After the verbs to will, to wish, to desire, to suffer, and 
after mquum est, oportet, necesse est, sequitur, either ut or 
the accusative with the infinitive may be used indifferently. 

1. I desired that my father should write. 

2. A man must die. 

3. It is right this should be done. 

4. Hence it follows, that no man can make a great progress in lit- 
erature without genius. 

5. He wished him to assemble his forces, and to march against the 
enemy. 



Actives should be changed into passives, or qudd and ut 
should, if possible, be used where two accusatives with an in- 
finitive might create an ambiguity, which of the two was the 
case of the infinitive ; as, patrem te amare dicunt. Here it 
is doubtful, whether you love the -father, or .the father you. 
We should therefore say, either patrem a te amari, or apatre 
te amari. 



Quod may be used when it implies the cause or reason 
of what goes before, when it might easily be changed into 
quia; and after verbs of certain affections, as of rejoicing, 
grieving, &c, qudd may be safely used, as well as the accu- 
sative with the infinitive ; as, 

I am glad that you are returned safe. 

Qudd redieris incohtmis, or te rediisse incohtmem gaudeo. 

1. After the troubles of mind, and the pains you have endured, I 
cannot but rejoice that you are so well. (Qudd, here implying the 
cause or reason that I rejoice, may be equally used, or the accusative 
with the infinitive.) 

2. I have received letters from home, and am overwhelmed with 
the deepest sorrow, that my father is so ill {qudd in marbo sk pater). 

17 • 
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With these few exceptions, however, the accusative with 
the infinitive is most frequently used by the ancients. 

But the eonjttnctions of and qmad are not to foe used indis- 
criminately : the chief difference seems to be, that, when the 
! preceding clause is or ought to be the cause or reason of the 
bllowmg, we should use ut ; otherwise the accusative with 
the infinitive, or sometimes quod. 

1. Ton have often exhorted me to make a collection of my epis- 
tles, if I should write them with any degree of accuracy. (Here the 
exhortation is evidently the cause of collecting the epistles.) 

2. So many and great favours have you heaped upon me*4Ut so Jar 
from repaying them, I must live and die conscious of my own in* 
panted*, 

■ * . ...«.■ < 

After the comparative, the sign of which is too 4 too much, 
we must make use ofqudm ut, with the subjunctive ; as, 
He is too proud to teach you : Superbiot est, fttu&m ut ft 



1. His learning and virtue are too great to be set forth with advan- 
tage by me, and too well known every where to need it, unless 1 
w#uM, according to the proverb, shew t&e sun with a lantern. 
. 3- Some hoys are too idle to learn, and too contumacious to obey 
the precepts of their masters. 



The conjunctions ut ««, joined together, are*Aen elegantly 
used for ne; aa, 

The first principle of justice is, that no one should do an 
injury to another: Justitia primum intuitu est, ut nt cut 
noccas. 

I, A&d do not so ftr commit yourself, ItsL, when you have been 
supplied with every thing by us, you should appear to have been 
wanting to yourself. 

ft. We must also take care thai we may not appear to do this 
through anger. 

4 * - 

The common rule, that, when two verbs come together, 
the second is put in the infinitive, must be restricted within 
very narrow Kmits. tt is chiefly and only used after certain 
verbs, as voto, nolo, cupio, amo, conor, Unto, muho, atudio\ 
Mgito, possum, neqxeo, obUvistor, dcbet> cdqpj, inripio, eonsH- 
tuo, soko, contuttn, togor, jet*, &c. 



IDIOMS. ?M 

1. My firtto wfrd mm to write to him, by the tondefceit motives of 
alecliOA and gmtztude (per mmtttrk et *«M»a jffottti* tojisw). (W* 
should not say impuUt scribere, but ad, or*t<&V 

2. Since my parents vfe* to educate me ia the libera! arts, I shall 
do my utmost emdeeveura to bam Many things (tit mjcem ftiftm 
plurima). 

.fa — ■ i . 

Care most be aieo takes not to tall into Groeiams, by too 
rash a use of tbe infinitive.; as, 

He instigated Mm to ask for Ms. (Here the infinitive 
would be wrong.) . 

He went to tike river to wash away the Mood. 

The same Caution must be used after adjectives ; as, 

He is a Jit person to do that (idoneus est qui hoc facial)* 

My brother is very desirous to lemrn* 

That lesson is very easy to understand* 

Quin is used for ut non, followed by a subjunctive. 

It is impossible that a man of genius and of great industry 
should not he a learned man. 

Often for quod non 

I dare not blame what you have done, not thai I do not 
differ from you in my opinion, but because 1 know you have 
acted from the best of motives, and to the best of your judg- 
ment (ex optima sententid atque consiUo id egisse). 

For qui non in these forms : 

There is none, who does not know* 

Who is there, who does not believe it ? 
, Very often. for cur non, followed by an indicative* 

Why do you not fly hither {quin hue advolas) ? 

Why do you not arm yourself? 

Why, if we feel the vigour of youth, do we not mount our 
horses 2 



After a negative expression, or even an interrogation, the 
Latins make use of nisi v quin, where the English usually has 
the particle but; and sometimes of qui, qua, quod; as, 

They are fit for nothing, but to toe slaves: Eos non deed 
nisi esse servos. 

1. There is a time, when the richest worsen engfct to marry ; they 
seldom let slip an opportunity at first, but it fills their minds With d»- 
•poointment and bitter anguish. 

2, Among tfee Epicureans, there Is netfcang but 'tffeat a crowd ef 
atoms can perform. 
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3. Cesar's translation of estates from the rightful owners to stran- 
gers ought not to be accounted liberal ; for nothing is liberal, but 
what is, at the same time, just. 

4. What is it to recollect one's self, but to rally the scattered and 
disordered parts of the soul into their proper place (m simss locum) ? 



The conjunction quasi has a subjunctive mood after it; 
but it must be observed, that it is always used by the ancients 
with a present, if the preceding verb, or the subject itself, be 
concerning a thing present, though the English has the per- 
fect or imperfect ; and if the subject refers to the past, it is 
always used with the perfect, though the English has a plu- 
perfect; as, 

You are silent, as if you did not know that the thing 
is so : Totes, quasi nesdas rem ita esse. 

1. Ton are silent concerning this business, as if you did not 
know it 

2. Are you not a foolish fellow, to ask me what I think will be 
done in this business, as if I were acquainted with what he himself 
does not know ? 

3. For ne writes in such a manner, astfl had been obliged to go to 
them, and not they to me. 



The conjunction quum, or cum, when implying a reason 
previously known, or given, and answering to the English 
since, is usually followed by the subjunctive ; and when it is 
used for etsi. 

1. When I know you are accustomed to read good books, I wonder 
that you reap so little advantage from them (ttfructu* nullos ex tie 

2. Things being so, or this being the case, I shall sa£ no more. 



The English particle being, implying a cause, is* variously 
rendered into Latin : chiefly by quum, cum, quippl, qui, ut 
qui, utpote, utpote cum, ut. 

1. He was noted for the wisest person that had ever been; there 
being no sort of knowledge with which has mind was not stored in 
great abundance. 

2. He was as much valued and esteemed by the whole party as 
any man ; and he deserved it, being more accomplished than any of 
them (g**pp* fid, si amis unquam, summit ammi datibus instructus). 



rirtdMs. ftOi 

&. The king honVure hbn tpe&tfi hdng * person in Wfcose^ndefcty 
andpftiftfcfice fceeaii confide. 



When a subjunctive goes before in a sentence, conjunc- 
tions, which ,li themselves govern an indicative, or even the 
simple relative qui f qum i quod, will generally require the 
verb following to be likewise in the subjunctive, if the two 
verbs are close! j connected in the idea ; as, 

It is right, that, when we are in health, we should think of 
death : JEquum est, ut, cum sani simus, de morte cagitewus. 

(Note, That the subjunctive we should think, though by 
transposition it comes in the last clause of the sentence, 
must be considered in sense as the first subjunctive*) 

1. fie 4s «6 fitnd of wfftrttg, thai he bnmediatelY commits to paper 
all the undigested thoughts which come bito his nmnd. 

2. It often happens that those, whom we love toost* ace the soonest 
snatched away from us. 

3. The king commanded that those things, which were necessary rot 
the war, should be got ready with the utmost haste (quam sa m i me 
comparart). 



And itt the same manner, after an accusative, with the in- 
finitive, a verb preceded by those conjunctions, or by the rel- 
ative qui, qua, quod, will more elegantly be in the subjunc- 
tive; as, 

Who will deny that I have performed what you enjoin- 
ed me ? Quis neget me perfecisse, quod prceceperis ? 

" 1. I know that my father will soon return (ctixiis reditumm), because 
he has not written to us. 

2. It behoves us not to undertake any thing of moment before we 
have well considered it. 

3. But know, that there are more who refuse to pay the tribute, 
than those who wish to have it exacted (quam qui exactum velint). 



Observe that the English participle, active or verbal, in ing, 
in several colloquial or vulgar expressions, is more elegantly 
rendered by turning the verb into a passive impersonal ; as, 

There is no trusting to the bank : Ripa nan bene cred- 
itor. 

1 There is no more resisting uncontrollable folly, than the violent 
course of a river (quam torrent*). 



C*\ 
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t. He denies mors em he any living plea sa n tly without living 
ousty. He denies that fortune has any ascendant over a wise man. 



Verbs, which cannot be used personally in the passive, 
must be used impersonally, or with a transposition of the ac- 
tive : as; He was succeeded by Ms son, successit ei films. It 
may be observed that verbs, which do not govern an accusa- 
tive in the active, do not admit of the corresponding person 
in the passive ; as, I am believed when I speak the truth, mUti 
verum dtcenti creditor. 



The English verbal in ing, after verbs of preventing, pro- 
hibiting, £c., is rendered by the subjunctive mood, with the 
conjunctions quin, ne, and quo minus ; as, 

I will not hinder you from studying : Per me nan stabit 
qud minus studeas. 

1. We were not able to deter even the Rheni, oar brethren and 
kinsmen in blood, from consenting with these p eopl e . 

2. Be not hindered from paying your vow in due time (ntt), nor not 
it off till death. 

3 The winds AsnoVr the bm from carrying their food 
4. Why do yon keep mm from using my own? 



THE USE OF PARTICIPLES. 

In general, as often as the relative qui, qua, quod, occurs, 
it may be omitted, and the verb, before which it goes, may be 
changed into a participle, which must agree in ease with Hs 
antecedent; as, 

I wish to satisfy my friend, who desires what is honourable . 

Amico honesta petenti satisfacere volo. 



1. By the studymg of the liberal arts (optxmarum artwm), a name 
is often acquired, which will never perish. 

2. When a bungling cobbler, who was perishing with want, had be- 
gun to practise medicine in a place, in which he was not known 
{ignoto loco). 

3. At length, O Romans, hare we driven away, discarded and pur- 
sued with the keenest reproaches, this wretch, who was intoxicated 
with fury, who was breathing mischief, and impiously threatening to 
lay waste this city with fire and sword. 



To define this more fully, we may say, that when two 
verbs, or two divisions of a sentence, are so closely connected 
together, that the one is the cause or the antecedent of the 
other, and both refer to one subject, having the relative qui, 
or the conjunctions ubi f quando, dum f postquam, &c. between 
them, these last are rejected, and the clause, before which 
they were to be put, is expressed by the participle. 

1. And first I will vindicate my present behaviour to Cato, who 
governs his life by the certain rule of reason, and diligently weighs 
the motive of every duty (momenta oficiorum omnium). 

It must be observed, that the participle must be put in the 
case which the noun or the verb of the other clause governs ; 



. When the Roman citizen was fixed to the cross, his hands 
dropped with blood. 

Here hands is the substantive, which governs the genitive, 
and the participle consequently must be put in the genitive. 
Therefore we shall say, 

Civis cruci adfixi mantis sanguine stiUarunt. 

3. When I think of this circumstance, it appears wonderful to me. 

Here the verb videtur requiring a dative, the participle 
must be put in the dative, and we shall say, 
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Cogitanti mihi kdc de re, permirum videtur. 

3. But as she did not trust in his promises, he sends her word that 
he wished to associate her sons into a snare of- the kingdom, with 
whom he had carried on the war, not with a view of depriving them 
of the kingdom (that he might deprive them), hut that he might 
bestow it as of his own free gm. 

4. When he entered the vestibule en ths vary threshold, Sophoais- 
ba, the wile of SyphM *ud daughter of Asdrubai, the Carthaginian, 
met him ; and, having descried Masinissa in the middle of the troop 
of armed men, conspicuous above the rest for his armour and other 
habiliments, supposing, as really was the case, that it was the king, 
she fell at his feet, and said, " Both the gods and your valour and 
fortune have given you an absolute power over us." 

But when two parts or divisions of a sentence have each a 
separate nominative, and refer to a different subject, the 
clause, which generally has Aim, cum, qurnido or postquam 
with it, if it is rendered by a participle, will be turned into 
an ablative absolute ; or, for the sake of brevity, into some 
other case dependent on the noun or verb, as in the last ex- 
amples; as, 

When my father died, we sold his books : We shall say, 

Patre mortuo, ejus Ubros vendidimus : 

Or perhaps still more elegantly : Patris mortui Ubros ven- 
didimus. 

1. But when his friends exhorted him to reduce Greece under his 
power, Darius fitted out a fleet of five hundred ships. 

2. But as, or when, our men still demurred to leap into the sea, 
chiefly on account of the depth of the water in those parts, the stand- 
ard-bearer of the tenth legion, having first invoked the gods for suc- 
cess, cried aloud, " Follow me, fellow soldiers, unless you will betray 
the Roman eagle into the hands of the enemy." 

3. They say, that, while the boy was sleeping, his head appeared 
suddenly in a blaze ; and that, when the tumult was appeased, the 
queen forbade the boy to be moved, till he awoke of his own accord. 

The force of these two rules may be more clearly and 
briefly illustrated by these two short examples, in which it is 
shown, when the ablative absolute may, or may not, be used:: 

When the sun rises, the moon withdraws her Ught. 

Here are two nominatives to two different divisions of a 
sentence, the first of which may be rendered by the ablative 
absolute: and, 

When the sun rises, it puts the stars to fight. 



Hferti is only one agent or nominative ease referring to 
two different actions or verbs, which are, however, clpsely 
connected together, and, consequently, though the first divis- 
ion may be changed into a participle, it must remain in the 
itomiiiative. , " 



But it is not solely by the rejection of the relative, or of 
these conjunctions, that participles are to be used ; for very 
often, and with greater elegance, a substantive will be chang- 
ed into a participle ; as, 

At the sight of my father, I ran away. I jreceived him on 
Ms return (redeuhtem). 

Though in this case also, the substantive being thus turn- 
ed into a verb, *nd admitting the conjunctions mentioned 
above, might be referred to the foregoing rules. 



1. This, officer, from, his mistrust of his own safety, and that of the 
legion, rushes, unarmed^ out of his tent. 
•2. If, therefore, I' am under the necessity of arraigning one, I still 
seem to adhere to the rule which I have proposed to myself,- without 
deviating from thejpotroQoge and defence of 



After post, especially, the substantive is elegantly changed 
into a participle ; as, -, • 

. 1. Jtfter the budding of the eity, many years elapsed before any 
ram of government was settled. 

2. After, or since, the Hrth or cremtion of nun {post natos homines}, 
eejt country has not been desolated, by so mng.aad dreadful a war 
as the present. 



Of two ver^bs that have a relation to each other, and have 
a case common to both, instead of being connected by the 
conjunction et, and put in the same mood, the .one is ele- 
gantly turned into a participle passive, and becomes the case 
of the other, or, if the sense requires it, will agree with the 
nominative case ; as, 

He took did killed him .: Gxptam interfecit. 

1. Some of these were selected and sent to consult the Delphic oracle. 

ft. Besides the Conspwators were many, who went to Catiline m 
the beginning. Among these was A • Fnmns, the son of the senator, 
whom ms father dretkfndt from his intended journey, and ordered to 
b* killed. 

•J. He made an obstinate resistance, and fought desperately to de- 

1S 
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Jfcnd the bouse in Which he wts ; bat within an hour or .two (tsjisr- 
posito autem hand it* longo tempore), he is taken and carried away to 



Though the nominative of the participle present active is 
very inelegant, and is better rendered by a periphrasis with 
a conjunction, yet where two verbs 'come together Joined by 
the conjunction and, if the first is of the past time, it may be 
turned elegantly into the participle of a verb deponent; as, 

He kissed ine, and forbade me. to cry : Me osculatus vetttU 
fiert\ 

1. A very few, trusting to their strength, swam over ;_ all the rest, 
our hone.overtook and slew. 

• 2. He promised better things of himself for the future, and then he 
raised his eyes to Heaven, and invoked the protection of the £ods. 

3. He thought that he could easily escape out of their hands,. 0*4 
suddenly rushed through the thickest of the enemies, but he soon fell 
to the ground, pierced: with a thousand weapons. 



After the verbs malo, volo, nolo, euro, &c. participles 
passive agreeing with their case are more elegant than the 
present of the infinitive active ; as, 

I'll take care to find you, and bring your Pamphilus .with 
me : Inventum tibi eurabo et mecum adduetum tuum Pom* 
phthtm. 

m l. We beg this one thing of you, that, if, out ofyour clemency;, 
tjtm have determined to save us, you would not strip us of our arms. ^ 

2. But there is also something of which I should wish to advise 
you in a few words. • "*■ 

3. He wishes now more than ever, that his son should die. 

4. The tyrant would not wish to free Jam from his anguish. 



The participle future passive, with the dative of the person, 
is more elegant than the verbs debeo, oportct r necesse est ; as, 

Diogenes, being asked at what age a man ought to marry, 
said, young men not yet, old men never : 

Diogenes interrogates qud estate ducenda sit uxor; juveni- 
bus, inquit, nondum, senibus nunquam. 



1. There is nothing, which old age ought to guard against so 
as sinking into languor and inactivity. 

2. We must not only acquire wisdom, but we should exercise it fbt 
the good and advantage of mankind (ad hotninum utiUtatem promo* 

^^^Owmwomwsjmjs + sss 
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The gerund in dp is often elegantly used, with the omis- 
sion of the adjectives signifying convenience, &c as, par, 
idoneus, &c. ; as, 

He is equal to paying : Est sohendo. 



1. Fannera ahould take care what seed they put in. the earth; fee 
old and worn out seed U not fit for sowing, 

2. Brown or pack paper (marta emporetiea) is not fit for writing. 

3. I know not whether I ever saw a stronger man; he. is equal to 
bearing any weight. 

The gerund followed by a substantive is elegantly changed 
into the participle future, passive, -and agrees with that sub- 
stantive in gender, number and case ; but' only in those verbs 
that govern an accusative ; as, 

I shall ease all my regret by sending and receiving letters: 
Omre desiderium Uteris mittendis accipiendtsque leniqm. 

1. In all my distresses and difficulties, h has always afforded me a 
heartfelt satisfaction to behold your alacrity and readiness *n defend' 
ing my cause, 

2. I have always been the foremost in defending your liberty. (Prinr 
«ep* with a genitive.) 

\ 3.' What can be more difficult than, in determining the differencss 
of advene parties, to acquire the good will of ail ? . 

4. We are by nature prone to luve virtue, and to detest vice. 



A finite verb, or a verb which determines the sense, or 
the action, is, often changed into the participle future passive, 
with or without esse, where the subject depends upon the 
will or the judgment of the agent, and the verbs puto, arbi- 
tror, existimo, credo, censeo, judico, statuo, duco, videor or 
video, euro, &c. are added ; as, scrtbendum putam f for scripsi; 
but care must be taken, that the choice. of these verbs be 
appropriate to the sense, as we would not say, that a man 
moriendum putavit for mortuus es*, as not depending upon 
his will. 

■v. " 

1. Cesar, seeminff sufficiently to understand the minds of his sol- 
diers, tried, or thought fit to try, what intention or inclination Pompey 
had to fight i . " * 

2*- 1 wish to explain more s^t large, in this assembly of learned men, 
that discipline which Petronius has lightly touched upon, especially 
as, in the examination of it, I may be able to exhibit and explain that 
plan and method of doctrine which I myself pursue. 

3. The wisest men have drawn from these sources, (that is, from 
Gceek and Latin,) every improvement of human genius, all true and 
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tfolid learning, every precept erf true wisdom and prudence, and, what 
is of much greater consequence, the !>eet examples for the formation 
and direction of a good lift (kene tnititumdm vibe). 



A participle passive is often elegantly joined to a verb an 
antecedent to it, and put into the neuter gender, being made 
to agree with the sentence x though either of the two verbs 
would have been sufficient ; as, Quasi relatum legerint. 

A similar mode is very frequently adopted with the verb 
habeo, when the English verb to have refers not merely to 
the perfect, but to the present ; as, 

We have found or discovered that the sun stands still : 
Compertum hahemus solem consistere. 

( 1. We have received it 'from traditiim, or we have received it as de- 
livered from antiquity. 

2. / comprehend in my mind, or, / hold it comprehended in my mind. 

3. You could scarcely mention any thing which he did not know j 
Jbr as we mark with letters whaterer we wish to commit to a lasting 
monument, so he had engraven all things on his mind. 



The participle future active should be used, instead of the 
verbs cupio, tih f and statuo,- witb the omission of the con- 
junctions cum and si, when they merely imply something 
future; as, 

If you intend to set out on your journey, shake off your 
sleep : Iter initurus eripe te somno. 

V. When you wish to write verses, read Virgil,, and thus his manner 
may | by degrees, 4>e imperceptibly transfused into -your poetry. 

2. ' When I was thinking of writing this letter to you, intelligence 
was brought to me, {hat you were gone into Italy. 



All verbs, signifying' motion to a place, may be variously 
rendered; either by a supine, a gerund, or by ut with the 
subjunctive ; but with greater elegance by the participle ft> 
ture -active ; as, ~ 

He came to snatch aspa* the boy.: 

Venit ut eriperet puerum ; ^ 

Venit ereptum puerum; 
- Venit eripiendi puerum causd ; or, ad eripiendum puerun\ :. 

But more elegantly, 

Venit erepturus puerum. 

1. 1 am come to extricate you from all your $i£cultiftg. 



I9feOH8. $0* 



2 He retired into the temple, to iinp b r i the nwetar of the gods, „ 
to cosuniZt the oracle j bat e band of ruffians, unmindful of the sacre* 
place in which so fool a deed would be perpetrated, rushed upon 
and slew him before the altar. 



One or two more words in a sentence are elegantly placed 
between the participle and the verb sum, which, in that case, 
generally comes first 

1. I think I shall not be very far from the truth, in asserting, that, 
among all those Ux ommbus **#>, toko have been, employed in the most 
liberal studies of the arts ana sciences, there have existed a very 
small number of excellent poets. 

2. Iliad not the least doubt, that many messengers, and report 
itself would, by its rapidity, antiapaU this letter. 



OF TENSES* 

In a continued narration, which is intended to represent 
circumstances as if they were present to the eye, the present 
indicative is more in use than the perfect. . 

1. The commander, observing the general consternation , called a 
eounoil of war, and, having summoned all the centurions of the army 
to be present, inveighed against them, with great severity, for presum- 
ing to inquire, or at all concern themselves, which way, or on what 
design, they were to march. 

& A few days after, Ennius having come to Kasica, and asking for 
him at the door, Nasica cried out that he was not at home. 



It is usuaj with the Latins, in a narration, to make use of 
the present infinitive instead of the indicative, with the ellip- 
sis of caepi, or of some other verb; this is called the historic 
infinitive ; as in that line of Virgil : 

Nos pavidi trepidare metu, crinemque jiagrcmttm 

Ezcutere. 

1. Then all in the assembly exclaim,ed that the country was in dan- 
ger (in eumrnum discrimen esse adductum), and that the enemies were 
already at the gates ; they then suddenly rushed forth, determined 
either to conquer, or to die bravely for their country. 

18» 
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ft*,Jfeter#4, hesitated and timM. 



Where the subject is general, and the word man is either 
expressed or understood, the passive is not always used, bat 
fejs as elegant to pat the second person singalaf of the sub- 
junctive, of the infinitive, with the verb est «f licet; as, 

A man may easily -understand what use is to be, derived 
from literature: Antmaavertere est, quanta ex re UUrarid 
quari fossit ut%Hte$. 

1. 2d PfcRsoif Pres. Spb.— In every business, before men undertake 
any thing of moment, they should first, deliberate, and use the. utmost 
caution. 

2. What is promised with an oath, as if God were a witness,, mujft 
be inviolably kept (id tenendum est). 

3. Ihfif. with est or Meet. — Men are seen every where covetous of 
money. 

4. Men are often seen, not bo much from a natural benevolence, as 
from a desire of appearing generous, doing actions which seem to 
proceed rather from ostentation than good wiH. 

5. This may be seen in our other flenses, that we are not so long de- 
lighted with perfumes of a very high and sweet savour, as with those 
that are more moderate {quam his moderatis). 



In theT epistolary style, instead of the, present tense, the 
past tenses are often used ; most frequently the imperfect. 
The writer seems to consider the time of the letter's being 
read, not of its being written, as the moment of narration : 
as, I am ill; the letter writer should say, JEgrotabam, be- 
cause his illness may have left him before the letter is receiv- 
ed. A future is rendered by the participle future, with the 
imperfect of the verb sum, 

* 

1 . There is (say was) a report, that you have succeeded in your en- 
terprise. 

i. I am thinking of setting 3#~ tomorrow. (Participle future with 
imperfect of sum). 

3. If there shall be along interval between my letters, do not won- 
der at it (perfect subjunctive) } for / shall be absent for a whole 
month. 

4. I write this on the twelfth of June, and send it by the letter- 
oarrier (tabeUario tradebam). 



9here is some difficulty in the use of the future perfect^ 
owing to the incorrectness of the English, which generajlj 
uses the simple present, future or perfect, where k ought to 
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have * future perfect It generally follows ttae partkfai 
cum, ubi, 5i,' <p*mie, and is used when the verb, that acorn- 
ponies it, » iff the future imperfect, and itself denotes a fa- 
ture action absolutely completed ; as, 

When he comes, we shall sing: Cum venerit iUe, ca- 



1. When your father coitus, I shall tell him (certiortmfaciam) what 
program you hare made in your learning. 

2. When you have sent me that book, I shall give it to my father. 

3. Ifyov do this, I shall be highly indebted to you. 

4. Whatever you resolve will please me. 

5. To-morrow, if the enemy go out of their camp to forage and Jay 
waste 'the neighbouring country, ' I shall give orders /or a chosen 
troop to sally forth, and, if possible, to take the foraging party in the 
rear, and cut them off from their main army. 



This tense is by some grammarians very erroneously eaHed 
a future subjunctive* The Latins invariably use the parti- 
ciple future, and the verb sum, to form* a future subjunctive ; 
as, I do not doubt but he will prove a learned man : Non tkh 
bite; quin emsurus sit doctus. When verbs have no supine, 
and consequently want a participle future, they employ the 
periphrasis fort ut, as we have already observed ; as, I hope 
he will learn ; sperofofe ut discat. 

1. Such U his skill, bravery, and knowledge of the military art, 
that He will, without doubt, extricate himself from that danger. 
-9. He will use so many arts, that he will corrupt my son. 

•3. I think that, if misers bury their treasures in a chest, not only 
their thoughts but their bodies will always hang over that chest. 



And, often where the English has a future, the Latins, 
Speaking with greater accuracy, make use of a present, when 
the matter relates to a thing present. 

1. Mho will demy thfr ? I am so far from invalidating the force of 
this argument, that I wish to pay all possible respect to so high en 
authority. 

S. Every one will easily understand, that the *rhole*of my discourse 
tends to confute so erroneous an opinion. 



The Latins often very elegantly use the perfect subjunc- 
tive, instead of the present. 

1 *8ome one may say, that virtue is its own reward ; but few m*n 
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witt be induced to love virtue for iU own sake, if they* are not at the 
same time impelled by other more powerful reaeone. 

& Fomncy object to this, that man is born to lahotr, and thereto* 
he cannot expect a life of repoee. 



The present subjunctive of the verbs volo, malo, nolo, pos- 
sum, is often used for the imperfect, as is the case with other 
verbs, when there is an interrogation. 

1. I would rather please you and Brutus. 

2. If he must be sent for, which I should by no means wish, he can- 
not but be struck with astonishment at this unheard of prodigy, 

3. Who could not understand a thing so intelligible ? 

4. Who could believe, that you, who are already so much advanced 
in years, should think of marriage ? 



Concerning the SUCCESSION OF TENSES to each 
other, as far as it varies from the English, as it is often at- 
tended with some difficulty, it may be observed, that after 
ut, ne, qud, quo minus, qttin, qui, qua,, quod, quis, and other 
particles, that govern the subjunctive, if a present or future 
goes before, it is right to use the present; if an imperfect, 
perfect or pluperfect, then the imperfect follows : as, he wifl 
he worthy to be loved ; dignis erit, qui ametur ; he was 
worthy to be loved : dignus erat, qui amaretur. But it will 
be necessary to pay strict regard to the nature of the tenses, 
and the sense of the snbjecjt ,* hence some exceptions may 
sometimes occur. 

A Present after a Present, — When speaking of things 
present 

1. Tou tell me that your destiny is placed in my own hand, as if it 
were possible, that I should obtain, this boon. — (Here it would be wrong 
to say consequerer, because fieri possit goes before, though the English 
might seem to authorize it.) 

2. I do not think, that there ore any men, ttho would not wish to be> 
informed of the fete of their absent mends. 



But these will be excepted : 

A perfect must come after the present, if speaking of a 
circumstance that is past; and a future, if speaking of the 
future. 

1. You are now afraid, as if you had not at all bee* present,** if 
you yourself had not obtained that wealth unjustly. 
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Si kit ft* *P? necessary, that a man should Imm (should hare 
learnt) many things, before he ventures to instruct others? (Here U 



wold he f err uaproper to say ut discat.) 

3, Row rash and impious are those men, who. in the hoar of Qe 
■pair (*rp« abjeetd)y often imsa, ttai they fad never Veen horn ! 

A. It is to be hoped, that that report of the murder of our friend teas 
false. 

5. It is not possible, that an indolent man cam ever acquire dignity. 
(A future.) 

6. I fear lest my father should return before that can be done. 

7. I am not a man, who never is to die (qui n unqu am moritmrus). 

8. Tell me when your father comes (venerit). 



In like manner, an imperfect or a pluperfect must come 
after a present, in such forma as these : 

1. Tell me what you would do. 

-ft. Tell me whether you would have come. ', 

3. / wish that you had avoided those associates. 



In a succession of three verbs, where the principal wfr is 
in the preterite tense, and a future time is denoted by an* 
of the following verbs, that which comes after the future in- 
finitive, and implies an event then completed, wilt be elegant- 
ly put in the pluperfect subjunctive ; as, He promised, that he 
would do it, when they returned : Se idfacturum esse, dm 
rediissent, poUicitus est. 

] . O the memorable voice of that youth, who, having shaken off the 
chains of idleness, and removed far away every allurement to pleas- 
ure, declared that he would follow that mode of life, which his par- 
ents advised. 

3. He said, that he should cease to be the master of the ship, if his 
favourite mates did not embark with him. 

3. But he refused to leave the ship. He said, that he would perish 
when his beloved riches wercsunh. 



But when the principal verb is not in the preterite, then 

the other verb, which comes after the future infinitive, will be 

usually put in the future perfect j as, Know that you will do 

me a great kindness, if you come : Sdas, pergratum U miM 

Jwcturum, m veneres. 

Tkey say, that they will leave of childish plays fnuves jmeris) when 
they are become great beys (grandiuscuU.) 



' A PaasRNT after a Firru^E,-— Generally after «*, ne, f*d 9 
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1. Whoever will persuade me to utter a falsehood, vriU at last Jane 
me to consider him as an impudent wretch. 

8. If I do any thing, J shall inform you of it, nor shall I ever *e»d 
letters home without adding those, which I wish to be delivered to 
you. (Not adjuncturus Jtm.) 

And always after qui, qua, quod, in these expressions : 

1. There will be some, who will say . . . . 

9. There will be found some, who will affirm .... 

3. But be well aaeured, that I shaU certainly do what I know you 
will wish me to do. 

And after these particles, ubi, quis, quid, quando, cur, &c. 
when the idea of a thing present may be inferred ; as, 

1. I shall see to-morrow what you do, and in what kind of house 
you dwell (ouA in domo habitesY 

2. I shall soon be able to tell you whence it comes, that you give 
me so much displeasure (** m ofensd sis ajntd me). ■ 

But other tenses will also come after a future, if the sense 
require it, as a perfect after the future. 

1. If my father does not return to-morrow', I shaU fear that he is 
killed by robbers. 

8. Some one wW, complain, perhaps of your being so long with us 
witljput any advantage (nulld perceptd utilitate). 



And also a future after a future ; as, 

1. Ifyour father does not soon return, I shall fear that he may not 
return tor many months (multis abhinc menswus). 

An Imperfect after the Imperfect. — And it may be ob- 
served, that though a pluperfect,, if the sense require it, 
sometimes comes after* an imperfect, neither a present, nor 
a perfect, nor a future, should ever be placed after it. 

1. The house shone, eeifit had been of gold. 

2. I have received your letters, which informed me what you em- 
floyedyourseffin, and when I should see you (visurue essem). 

3. Though these things seemed to surpass my belief, yet, when I 
received your letters, I did not entertam the leant doubt out that 

s things were in that situation. 

4. I should wish, indeed, never to have seen that wicked wretch. 
(A pluperfect.) 

An Imperfect after a Perfect, especially after Vt: 
After verbs of wishing % asking, advising, persuading, pet* 
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mitting, after mce&se fuit, aquum fidt 9 *nd other verbs, that 
require the conjunction 4tt after them ; and after sic, talis, 
tarn, ita, tantus, quin, qui, ne, &c 

• 1. 'Your father took ears to be thought rich. 

9. Though I spoke the troth, being onee detected in a lie, I could 
net persuade men to believe me. . ' 

3. Pompey, by his actions, obtained the name of Great. (Jsseeuhu 
est ut.) 

4. I have been .prevented, by that circumstance, /hw» being able to 
perform this business so soon. 

5. 1 never entertained the least doubt, but I em (or was) very deal 
to you. 

» '■' '■» H J ii ■ 

» 

Let it be observed, that, when the action is implied as folly 
completed, the pluperfect is elegantly used. 

1. He forbade him to come into school till his hands and face were 
washed, and his head combed. 

2. He would\iot suffer him to depart tiH the business woe fi nished. 



There wiH also occur many exceptions to this : the perfect 
must sometimes be used after a perfect; as, 

1. He engaged in so narrow a strait, that the whole line of his ships 
could not be extended (minimi explicari potuerU). 

2. So far was he from betraying, the insolence of triumph, that he 
even pitied the fortunes of his fallen enemy. 

"""" " 

And if the sense require it, a present or a future will iJso 
be found after a perfect; as, 

1. This man has learned so little, that he can now scarcely lead. 

2. Yt»u have been- the cause, by your own perfidy, that no one will,* 
for the future, repose any confidence in me. 



* 



An imperfect is also used after the pluperfect, subject to 
some exceptions, which the sense will easily point out 

1. If you bad delivered' this message to him, nothing would have 
prevented him from coming tons. • 

2. If you had persuaded him to pursue those measures, he certainly 
would have followed yoqs advice. 



As to the succession of tenses in the infinitive mood, con- 
cerning which such various opinions have been given by 
grammarians, it must be observed, that though it may be as* 
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ritttttaf, with Sattctras and others, that the infinitive is often 
ifet^indetetftiinale in its tenses, since we say void kgete, and 
vohii kgere, and Terence says, eras m#£ argtntvm. dart ie 
dixit, and Virgil, Progenia* $e& emm Tro/ano * sanguine 
dnti dudiertit, yet we may safely give it as a general rate, 
that the tense of the verb, which is tised in the infinitive, 
must be determined by the time of its action or state, rela- 
tively to the former verb/ Thus when Cicero says, vidi enim, 
(nam tu aberas,} nostras immicos enperh bethtm? eupere is 
present in relation to the time when he saw that they wished 
,for war, and therefore it is pat m the present, and cannot be 
said, as some grammarians would affirm, to be used for cupi- 
visse. Had it been cupi visse, it would have had a reference 
to that wish of the enemy as existing prior to the vidi, which 
is a sense not intended to be conveyed. J Sed abunde erit ex 
Us duo ezempla rebdissei The circumstance of haying pro- 
duced these two examples is antecedent in time to the former 
verb * it would, therefore, not have been so correct, and the 
meaning would have been quite different, if we had gaid 
referre. 

1. On that 'day, there was much speaking on oar side, and my 
words teemed to make v. strong impression on the senate. 

&. I knew there had existed men of the first celebrity for learning 
and wisdom in the state. 

3. When he heard that the enemy had declared war, and understood, 
at tlje same time, that they ravaged tits neighbouring states. 
. 4. 'The wisest philosophers maintained tnat there was only one God 
(tmum esse Deum). 



OF THE 



ORDER OR ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS. 



The order or arrangement of words is either fixed or arbi- 
trary ; that is, words must either retain the same invariable 
order which the ancients have assigned them, or will chiefly 
depend Upon the natural succession of our ideas. 



These words, for instance, are always placed in the begin- 
ning of a sentence, nam, at, verum, sea, quart, quamobrem, 
and si, nisi, etsi, quanquam, quia, quoniam, cum ; except in 
a few cases, where, if these words occur, they will claim the 
first place ; as, qui nisi, quod si, qui quia, tu si, &c* 

On the contrary, enim, tero, autem, quoque, quidem, are 
always used after one' 8t two words, but generally after the 
first word of a sentence. 

But we both magnify future evils by our dread of them, and 
aggravate present calamities by bur unavailing Borrows, and choose 
rattier to throw the blame on the nature of things than on our own 
errors. 



Etemniy itaque, ergo, demque, tandem, are used either as 
the first or second words. 

1. A debauched and intemperate young man will undoubtedly, if he 
five, transmit weakness ana infirmities to his latter days. 

&. Let us then suffer ourselves to be exercised, and perhaps cured, 
by this wholesome discipline. 



Ne quidem are elegantly separated by one or more words 
coming between them, generally by that or those words on 
which the stress of the restriction is laid ; as, 

He is offended not even with the smallest trifle : Ne minimi 
re offtnditur. 



1. So far are you from having perused all those books, that you 
hare not even reaoVofit* 

19 
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mstime. «> dertitate of ««<«!-. *■* ** 

.Jjty of *owtog ^ *^ *££* ourtore."" fee-dan*. - 
2. Since you postpone a^>» ^ 

^om W VM<1»°» <«* eWWt ; . to _^ „ you, *rl 

-rw k n**** which » <•** ifltl!i?«« e ° mW "* 
fcJMS feSoreto write to you, and »» me—nger 

xn©«. / _ 

Brut us. we « -^S^ffii^S^t*^ **•* *o»r 

««*»»,• as, • _,„_,_„_, tfem {he benefits which 

* I shall «*»*r forget my own ""^^Bm prt* oWW»««r, 
rou have conferred upon ■»:*£» ""* ~ 

U»> *«* "P"*** "*** ^T weat to Metapontu. with 

p7£e and the house ^*1*$f^&2£** — -•* T- 

2. I shall answer, that Cesar, it 1 B»ow iu— 

honour before his own interest. thin* by wot*' Mld P*" *" 

3. It becomes a wise man to try »Tery »«="* •> . 
•ion, htfore he has recourse to arm*. 
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QWHR pta*A between tmo wowb, may be wn elegantly 
put before the comparative ; as, Amicitia qudm peeuma de- 
fettatmapMus : except when it comes with magis and potius, 
wjiich it should immediately follow. 

k ftejiqe ftendsjiip seem* tp originate ft*m nature, rajAef (tat 
from weakness. 
* 9. .Arere people study to obtain riches th&n virtue. 

3. Good men art always more suspected by tyrants than bad men ; 
for virtue is always very formidable to them. 



•**—*• «*>«^ 



When the English words the other, or another, are rendered 
by a repetition of the same substantive* to which it refers, or 
two words occur in the same sentence, one of which is deriv- 
ed from the other., they must closely follow one another; as, 

One love is expelled by another, as one spike is removed 
by the other : Ampre amor\ ut clavus clavo, truditur^ 

As also two words having a contrary signification, if they 
are opposed to each other, give greater elegance to the sen- 
tence, if no other word intervenes between them, as thus 
their opposition becomes more evident ; as, 

They, who wish to appear learned *in the sight of fools, 
appear fools in the sight of the homed : Qui stuttis eruditi 
videri volant, stulti eruditis videntur. 

l n One wedge drives in the other. 
■ % One hand Washes the other. 

3. The rashness of the sen verified the wise saying of the rather. 

4> For hem is it, thm&Mage creeps upon youth taster titan youth 
on childhood f 

5. Friends take the greatest delight in the society of friends. 

6. That is called a civic crown which a citizen presents to the esti- 
z*n f b$ whom he to been preserved, as a pledge of his safety, and of 
tfc. presentation el his lift (testes* vita, sahttisque pmpepUt). 

7~. Ton eo*et money and reject virtue*. 

S. ftespair and n e ces s ity render even the timid brave. 



When, for the sake of brevity and elegance, alius, alius, 
of, diversi^ diverse, each ill their proper cases, are used for 
one man this, and another man that; different people this, and 
different people, that; as> One man says this, another that,. 
AMus aUudmcit; they must closely follow each other. And 
so alius olid, or aliorsum, for one man to one place, another to 
4T&jfkrent pfacej and ojws ^aliunde*, for one man on this side, 
the other on that side. 
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1. One patron has defended my cause with much mesa zeal flUm 

js*ssjw •jssjaaj^wr • 

2. They were disputing across the river, jcm* on this side, the other 
on that side. 



Alius, alius, signifying some and other, win be separated; 
and if we speak. of only two, the adjective alter will be used 
instead of alius. ♦ . 

1. Some men we see, who excel in swiftness for the course, and 
others in strength and vigour for wrestling. 

2. One of whom has betrayed the army, and the other has sole} it. 



The pronoun quisgue is generally placed after suus, sibi, 
se; and when it is. joined to superlatives and comparatives, as 
it were a substantive with its adjective, or coming with nu- 
meral attd cardinal nouns, it should always be placed after 
them; as, Suum cuique pulchrum est 

1. Every man loves his ovm verses best, 

2. Such is the alarming situation of affairs (usque aded undique 
turbatur), that every man JSreads his own destiny. 

3. "Every seventh day is* dedicated to sacred purposes. * 
.4. Every good (ppHmus) scholar thinks so.- 



On the contrary, the possessive pronouns mem, suits, &c. 
are generally placed after their substantives; as, pater metis; 
except when an adjective or a preposition is added to die 
substantive, and then the possessive is usually placed first. 

1. Our love towards you is very conspicuous. 

2. I only beg of you, that you will substitute me in the place of 
Hirtius, both on account of your love for mi, and my respeet for you, 
(Though, as Quintilian remarks, there is no great oertamty in these 
exceptions, as they depend wholly upon the perspicuity and harmony 
of the sentence.) 

Observe, likewise,' that a pronoun primitive is elegantly 
placed 'between the pronoun possessive and the substantive 
with which it agrees ; as, 

Your labour is profitable to me r Tuus miM labor prodest. . 

J. Our studies delight him greatly. 

2. Your letters were ^brought me at a time when I could not but 
receive the greatest comfort' from them ; for your intimacy is by act 
means unpleaaing to me (mihi dulcissima est). 
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& Seme-- news hag bean brought, wMeh affected me mot* dn jpttr 
account than on mine. 



Though adjectives should, in general, be placed* before 
their substantives, yet comparatives and superlatives, nouns 
of number, these adjectives, otnnis, nuUus, alienum, aliud, ah 
fenqm, utfwmaue> sefam, ulhtm, tale, quoavis, quoaHbei, to- 
turn, singula, eatcra, reliqua, multa, are more elegantly 
placed after their substantives. 

1- Bat we are impelled to learn by a fairer hope and greater re- 
Hoards. 

% He was invested with the most Honourable offices and the meet 
important employments'. 

3. ML- the merit of virtue consists in action ; in which, however, there 
if -often some intermission. 

4. He has comprised in one book the history of seven hundred 



years. 

&. He has already reigned twenty-three years since that time (J ai * 
inde ab to tempore). 

6. We often see that shame gets the better of those whom no rea- 
son could overcome. 



Nouns of dignity, profession, praise, contempt, are gener- 
ally placed before the proper names to which they belong. 



1. You see before your eyes Catiline, that mast audaci ous man. 

2. Lucius Cotta, a man of excellent understanding and exemplar}/ 
pfruwenee. 

a We are here .warring against Antony, our colleague, lb* most in- 
famoueof all gladiator*. 

Observe that the proper name agrees more elegantly by 
apposition with the person or personal pronoun than with 
the common name; as, Whose name ia lulus, Cm no- 
men Iulo. 

Ataulphus, alter the birth of a son, to whom he gave the name of 
T%eodosius x seemed to feel a greater regard for the Roman republic. 



If there are several pronouns in a sentence, they are ele- 
gantly placed together, if it can be done without causing any 
confusion or ambiguity to the sense ; and, indeed, the best 
writers, m order to give more force and energy, either to a 
primitive or a demonstrative pronoun, join several of them to 
the very same substantive ; as, 

19* 
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I oome from your brother, he commends himself to you , 
Vemo afratrt tow, is se tibi commendat. ';' " x 

1. You, that very same wretch, who have threatened detraction te 
whole cities and countries. 

2. You have done bo well, that no one thinks htmseff well recom- 
mended to you, without some letters of mine. 

3. But the first great rule of justice is, that no one, without being 
attacked by an unprovoked injury, should commit violence against 

1 

There is a peculiar elegance in the structure of a sen- 
tence, when the relative of one clause can be immediately 
followed by the relative of the subsequent clause, if it is in a 
different case from the former ; as, I admire, their folly who 
arrogate to themselves alone those divine arts, which they 
ought not even to meddle with : Eorum stuUitiam miror, qui, 
quas ne attingere quidem debebant, has divinas mries sibi so* 
Ms arrogant. 

Some philosophers of our age are also guilty of this error, who 
express, in words, far removed from common usage, new, and often 
inelegantly coined by themselves, and with an affectation of too great 
subtilty, those things which they might deliver in popular and per- 
spicuous language. 

If we wish to add' some circumstance to the subject of 
which we are speaking, or to gain more attention to it, then 
we may add one of the demonstrative pronouns, is, idem, &c, 
with the conjunction et or que, and thus form an additional 
member of the sentence ; as, 

He wore a garment which came down to bis ankles, mean 
and dirty : Veste erat indutus talari, et ed tetrd et sorckdd. 

1. I have a son, an onhf one. 

ft. Pansa, the consul (et is consul), did not blush to declaim. 

3. Alexander defeated Darius with his immense army, and that 
when a young man. 

4. I nave only received one letter from you, and that a very 
short one. 

6. I was certainly out of my senses to endeavour to enter into a 
contest with an academician, and rhetorician too. 



The pronouns ilk, iste, && are also added, with the word 
quidem, when one quality is to be granted and the other de- 
nied on the same subject ; as, 
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Philosophers not bad bribed, but not ingenious enough: 
Philosopki minime maU ilk quidem, sed non sods acuti, 

. X. We must use the neater endeavours, because many Latin books 
.are said to be written already by men very food and virtuous indeed, 
but not learned enough. 

2. I hare also added Cicero's Treatise on Friendship, and that on 
Old Age, to which I have subjoined a few annotations, short indeed, 
hat, if! mistake not, not inapplicable. 

3. This is not at ail approved by your friends, very good and honest 
men indeed, but not at all conversant in public affairs. 



The pronoun primitive is elegantly placed after the infinitive, 
even when used as the accusative that should go before it ; 
and after- adjectives and participles, to which it serves as 
a substantive ; as, 

You think that you are slighted because I write not again : 
Contemni tt put as, quod mm rescribam. 

1. They suffer themselves to be forned with heat upon the moun- 
tains. 

2. Struck with astonishment at the ill-treatment of others, they 
suffer themselves to be bowed down, and quite oppressed. 

3. Cato writes, that armies have often gone with alacrity to places 
whence they never hoped to return. 



When a verb governs several nouns, one noun is elegantly 
placed before, and the other, especially if it consists of many 
syllables, is placed after the verb; as, 

'Virtue brings praise and dignity : Virtus laudan qffert ac 
dignitatem, 

* 

1. They can neither exercise justice, nor friendship. 

2. Though riches procure many comforts of life, yet, if a man is too 
eager in the pursuit of his interests, he cannot but bring upon himself 
cares and anxieties. 

3. He was so conversant in the art of war, that, by his skill and 
stratagems, iie completely deceived the general and his army. 



The pronoun ipse is more elegant in the nominative, 
though the primitive pronoun, to which it is joined, be the 
case of the verb ; that is, when the primitive pronoun may 
in its application be referred to the nominative case.; as, He 
injured himself: Sibi ipse nocuit. 

1. In this, I reproach myself. (I myself reproach myself.) 
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dom, i» wife to no purpose. 

3. He has acquired to himself very great glory. 

4. Hey hare been abb, of th Bm s e fvm to sase uto itoshmg with Tigwr 



Prepositions, as the word implies, should come before their 
case ; but they are sometines very elegantly separated from 
it by a genitive case ; a», 

The river Hypanis flows into Pontus on the side of Eu- 
rope : Hypanis Junius ab Europe parte in Pontum infiuit. 

1. The- first object of moral beauty (honestt), which consists in the 
knowledge of truth, greatly concern* human nature ; for we are aH 
impelled and insensibly lea la the desire of knowledge and learning. 

2. But moat men are generally brought to forget justice, wfcta they 
hare fallen into the daire of power, honours and glory* 



Other words, having an immediate relation to the adjective 
and substantive, especially a genitive case, and the prepo- 
sitions erga, in, adversus, &c, are elegantly introduced 
between them, the adjective being generally placed first ; as, 

The lasting remembrance of your benefits towards your 
country will remain : Sempiterna tuorum erga patriam bene- 
fiewrum memoria vigebit. 

1. Nature, in the beginning, gave this instinct to every kind of ani- 
mals, to derand themselves, their lives and bodies-, and to decline 
those things which might seem prejudicial to them ; but to seek and 
procure every thing which is necessary to their subaktence^as Ibed, 
shelter, and other things of the same kind. . 

2. Happy is the man indeed, whose safety affords not greater joy to 
himself than to all mankind. 

3. They, are and will be lasting witnesses of your favours towards 
nte, and of my affection. 

The genitive is elegantly put before the noun that governs 
it, with one or more words between them ; except when the 
genitive is governed by a neuter adjective, in which case it 
must be placed after it ; as, 

Let us try the honour of those friends whom you love so 
much : Amicorum quos aded diUgisfidem spectemus. 

1. You will mention the perfidy, the artifices, and the treachery of 
stveralpersons towards us. 

2. This reputation of wisdom, which Fannius made mention of just 
, does not please me so much. 
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/3. friendship and the union of the heart have much more sweetness. 



Demonstrative pronouns are also elegantly separated from 
their substantives. 

1. A glorious aetion, and worthy Hercules himself, by whom I have 
sworn. 

2: I possess a soul unawed by dangers, and I think that honour,' to 
which you aspire, gloriously purchaaed with lift itaelf. 



Two verbs,, of which one is governed by the other, are ele- 
gantly separated. 

What can he more disgraceful than for a wise man to fashion 
the conduct of his life according to the language of the ignorant ? 
Now, what is understood by wise and honourable ? Certainly nothing 
but what may justly be commended on its own account. For if it is only 
that, which regards the gratification of the senses, what honour is 
that which may be derived even from the shambles f 



Prepositions are generally placed after the pronoun relative, 
as, quam circa, quern penes, quo sinter, huncjuxta, &c. ; and it 
must be needless to observe, that tenus is always placed after 
its case, and cum after the ablatives me, te, se> nobis, vobis, and 
after quo, qud, quibus. 

To avoid ambiguity, we often prefix inde to the preposi- 
tion a, or ab, when it is meant to denote the beginning of 
any period of time. Thus we say, inde ab adolescentid fac- 
tum, which otherwise might be understood, to be effected by 
youth 

In mentioning the saying of any one, the verbs inquam 
and oto are always placed after one or two words of the say- 
ing recited, and sometimes at the very end ; as, 

When some one meanly born told Ltelius that he was un- 
worthy of his ancestors, he said, but you, indeed, are worthy 
of yours : LmUus t quando ei qmdam malo genere natus dice* 
ret, indignum esse suis majoribuf: at hercuU, inquit, pt tuts 
dignus. 

1. What then does Chrysippus mean ? Strength of mind, says he, 
ii the science of suffering well. 

2. Ennuis pleases me, some one wUl say, because he never deviate* 
from the common acceptation of words (communi more rerfcoruj»),aud 
Pacuyiu* pleases me, another man will say, 
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3. Whan some one asked Diogenes, at what bonr a man oughMo 
dine : If he is rich, he said, when he will; if he is poor, when 
he can. 

4. Accin* wi^, there age many unjust and faithless men in a fcp&g 
dom, and few good men. 

As the style acquires peculiar elegance 'from the order and 
arrnngmnonl q£ words* a& k muat b» observed that variety 
itself gives great beauty to sentences. Thus : As medicine 
is the art of health, pilotage of navigation, so prudence is the 
art of living : JJt m&licina vaktwdinis, navigationis either- 
natio, sic mvendi ars est prudentia. 

One clause ends with the genitive, and the next begins 
with it,, to give greater variety to the sentence. This varied 
order should in general be observed in the enumeration of 
several particulars, 

1. Friendship is a real vUasure in prosperity; a resource in, gd*w 
eity; quietness in private itfe (in medus). 

2. These are the pleasing effects of philosophy; it pours balm into 
our minds (mtdetur animis), it removes all imaginary anxieties, it d#- 
livers us from inordinate desires, and dispels every alarm. 



Tile arrangement of words depends also upon our ideas : 
the order and succession of which being closely observed 
will give greater perspicuity and elegance to the style : the 
neglect of this method in modern languages, and especially 
in the English, is apt to lead the scholar into error. What 
arises first, or is supposed, upon mature consideration, to arise 
first, in the natural order of our thoughts, should, -as nach as 
possible) be placed first in the sentence; except harmony, or 
a climax, which, in order to raise the attention, throws back 
the- most emphatic*! words^ shottld seqnne the contrary. 

In tile Latin language, then, the arrangeaacnt most eona- 
monly observed is* to place first in the sentence that word 
whichvexpresses the principal object of the discourse, to- 
gether with its circumstances; and afterwards the person 
or. the thing that, acts, upon it This order, beaidea the nat- 
ural succession of the ideas, gratifies mote the rapidity of 
the imagination, which naturally runs first to that which is 
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Us chief object ; and, hating once named it, carried it in 
view through the rest of the sentence. 

1. We make moat, use of the direction if the soul and of the service 
of the body. 

2. It is impossible for me to pass oyer in silence such remarkable 
mildness j and singular and unheard-of clemency, and such unusual 
moderation, m the exercise of supreme power.' 

3. For thou hast lost with thy life not a kingdom, but 
poverty, and all those. affliction* which now aoerwheheyme. 



The person to which the nominative refers, as the object 
6f its agency, that is, as the case of the verb, is in the nature 
of the thoughts before the verb itself, and therefore should be 
so in the structure of the sentence. 

1. My brother promised me, that he would send me some books. 

% I know that the whole weight of this .difficult and dangerous 
task wi]lbe imposed on you; for the whole people have fixed their 
eyes on you; they regard you as their protector and guardian. 

The same may be said of a thing, or word, which comes 
in the place of the person ; as, 

1. Tour father has forgiven your crimes. 

2. You basely flattered their sujrinc indifference, by which the state 
was nearly brought to the brink or ruin ; and turned into ridicule our 
firmness of mind, which resolutely stemmed the opposing dangers. 

The reason for which a thing is done being, in the order 
of the ideas, thought of before the verb, should be placed be- 
fore it. 

1. I beseech you to succour my misery, in consideration of our 
friendship. 

2. But you had presented nun with a golden crown, on account of 
his great virtue. 

3. Again and again most earnestly do 1 entreat you, on account of 
our strict intimacy, and your own distinguished benevolence. 

4. Of which friends you have a great number, owing to your very 
great and exemplary virtues. 



Let it not,' however, be Understood that these Words, to 
Which We assign this precedence, are always to be in the 
very beginning of a sentence ; for, generally, either the nomi- 
native or the case of the verb,, or some other Words are 
prefixed, and then these words, if there be more than one 
clause ih+the sentence, form the first periodical circuit, or 
transposition. 
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. Thus ; Caesar said that he would receive them into tys 
friendship, for the sake of the JSdui : we shall say, Casar, 
JSduorum causd, sese eos in fidem recepturum dixit, with 
greater elegance than JSduorum causd, Casar 



r 



In mentioning several things, from which one is excepted, 
or particularized, the particles denoting that exception, with 
their cases, ns prater nisi, will be placed before the other*. 

1. I greatly admire your benevolence and liberality, besides your 
other virtues* 

2. For if we should exhibit to your view the whole tissue of thin 
man's vices and iniquities, except this find transaction, which delicacy 
obliges me to pass over in silence, we shall not find his life distin- 
guished by one single trait, that can retrieve his name from eternal 
disgrace., 

3. I beg off on, that you would send me some books, if not all. 



The ablative, in expressions like these is more elegantly 
placed before the comparative : 

1. Quicker than hope. 

2. Longer than what was just. 

3. More sad than usual. 

4. He is a man much more tUustrious in peace than in war. 

5. So. much easier is it to accuse, than to defend ; to inflict* than to 
cure, a wound. 



Adverbs should be placed before the verb, as the manner 
or degree, in which the nominative corresponds with its verb, 
arises first in the mind. 

1. He came to me of his own accord'. 

% Cicero has written excellently well on that subject. . # » 

3. They succeeded very ill in that business. 



The vocative is usually thrown back ; at least after several 
words of the sentence, except some sudden emotion of the 
mind is to be expressed ; but, in order to avoid ambiguity, it 
should come immediately after some word to which improper- 
ly belongs; as, 

Your uncle,. O Brutus, has removed this doubt : Quam 
dubitationem avunculus tuus' y Brute, sustuUt 

1. It has longbeen a matter of greed doubt with me, Brftfsjrj whether 
it were more difficult, or a matter of greater importance, to refuse you- 
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at once, when yon repeatedly asked me the Mine thing) or to grant 
you your request at once. — (Here the vocative, coming with tbe verb, 
to doubt, which must be the last in the sentence, will- be equally 
thrown back.) 

2. It cannot but be a matter of astonishment to yon, my lent*, thai, 
while there are so many men of the first dignity and eminence sitting 
here, I should claim the preference in rising to address yon. 



The verb sum has a peculiar elegance in the beginning of 
a sentence, or after negative words, as ntdius, nihil, nemo, and 
after comparatives and superlatives; words of many syllables ; 
after adjectives and verbals in dus. 

1. For there is no misfortune, which does not seem to threaten as 
aU, from the general disorder which prevails through the whole 
world. 

' 2. For, if we must comply with the desires of our friends, they must 
no longer be called friendships, but real conspiracies. 

3. It is a criminal and impious custom to dispute against the gods 
whether from design or caprice. 



When two words come closely together, one of which is a 
monosyllable, and the other a word of many syllables!, the 
monosyllable is always placed before the polysyllable ; as, rtr 
ckarissimus ; ars pukherrima ; me amat, &c. 



Sentences are very elegantly closed by comparatives and 
superlatives, as indeed by any word, and chiefly verbs, of 
many syllables. 

But, in the arrangement of* words, care must be taken to 
avoid the too frequent recurrence of the same termination or 
cadence, as it has been observed before, which much offend 
the ear ; as, nullo timore nee WWore. 

1. For as men oppressed with a severe fit of illness, and labouring 
under the raging heat of a fever', are often at first seemingly relieved 
by a draught of cold water, but are afterwards afflicted with redoubled 
fury and vehemence; in like manner, this distemper, which has 
seized the commonwealth, eased a little by the punishment of this 
traitor, will, from his surviving associates, soon assume newfor&b. 

2. The nourishment and care of the body must have for its end the 
preservation of its health and strength, and not pleasure. 



Sentences, are also elegantly terminated by omnis, nuUus, 
nemo, when the idea of universality is conveyed with a mora 
particular stress ; as, 

20 
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There is. either no virtue, or every pain must be despised : 

Aut nulla virtus est, aut contemnendus dolor omnis. 

_____ * 

1. What great desire can jnove you to pass a law, which is attended 

with the greatest disgrace, and has not one merit ? 

2. If sleep did not bring rest to our bodies, and as it were a medi- 
cine lor our labours, we must think that it was unnatural, since it takes 
away our senses, and all action. 

3. We perceive that, in this age, literature is patronised by no rich 
men. -v - 

4. If you should arrive thither, like Ulysses you will not know ens 
of your relations. . . 

Sentences also receive peculiar elegance and force, when 
terminated -by an accumulation of two or three emphatic 
words, more generally verbs, rising in a. regular climax one 
above the other, sometimes with, but more frequently without, 
any conjunctions. But this mode of concluding sentences 
must be very sparingly used, and only when* the subject re- 
quires a greater degree of animation and energy to be thrown 
injo^the language; as, For what did I ordain, what did I 
undertake, or what did I execute, but by the advice, authority 
and decision of this assembly 1 Quid enim constitui, quid 
gessi, quid egi, nisi ex kujus ordinis consiKo, auctoritate, sen* 
tentid? 

1. For in proportion to any man's ignorance of antiquity, and Gre- 
cian literature, does he with the utmost petulance and contumely 
ejftvse, discard and deride those ancient illustrious heroes. 

2. For is there a word in these letters, that is not full of politeness, 
good manners and benevolence ? 



OF THE ARftANGBMSNT 



OF CLAUSES, OR DIFFERENT MEMBERS .OF A SENTENCE. 



As what has been said concerning the natural order of 
words is equally applicable to the arrangement of clauses, it 
will be only necessary shortly to mention, that, as far as they 
follow the natural order of our ideas, so far, in general, they 
will be conducive to elegance and perspicuity. But as, in the 
arrangement of the several clauses, of a compound sentence, 
recourse must be had to a frequent transposition, care most 
be taken not to throw the sentence into disorder and obscu- 
rity. The chief thing, therefore, to be avoided,, is the hype*- 
baton or synchesis, that is,' a confused. intermixture of words, 
belonging to one clause, with the words that belong to an- 
other, which might materially alter or obscure the sense ; as, 
we would not say, for 

Great was my joy, when I received the book from you; 

Magnum ego librum cum abs te accepissem Jyit meum gait- 
dium ; 

Because the reader would not know whether magnum i e- 
ferred to Hbrum or gaudium. As it is, however, of great con- 
sequence in composition, how, and what members of a sen- 
tence should precede the others, the two following examples 
may serve more fully to illustrate this. It is necessary that 
those clauses, which explain and define a thing, should be 
placed first, or, at least, should, immediately after the nomi- 
native case, or some other introductory word, form the first 
clause of the sentence, thus : 

I wonder that Brutus should have been among the assassins 
of Ccesar, as he had received so many favours from him : We 
shall say, 

Mtror Brutum, qui a Casare tot-beneficiis qffectus erat f in- 
ter ejus interfectores fuisse : 

For were we to say, Mtror Brutum, inter Ccesaris inter- 
fectores fuisse, qui ah to tot beneficiis qffectus erat ; the qui, 
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besides the inelegance of the sentence, might be 
to Cesar as well as to Brutus. 

These rules, however, as we mentioned above, will admit 
of some exceptions; as, where those divisions that should 
come first are longer than those that follow ; we should not 
say, Cur ilia res tarn brevi tempore ac sine negotio fieri potue- 
ris, nescio ; but, Nescio, cur 9 &c. ; for, in this case, the har- 
mony of the sentence requires that the longer clauses should 
come last. 



Clauses, denoting the place where, and the time when, any 
thing is done, though they may be last in English, should 
come in the beginning of the sentence ; as, 

I shall give you the book as soon as I shall have received 
H : Librtw, cum primum ctccepero, tibi dabo. _ 

V 

. I. He had not where to turn himself. , 

2. Yqu .should consider, thai you will be in the power of your 
enemy, in whatever place you may be. 

d. Thus the person of the king escaped, while our troops were em- 
ployed m pillaging these villages. 

i. He was guarded 6rat -by his own modesty, and then by the vigi- 
lance- and instruction of hits father, as long as his age exposed him 
to such suspicions. 

Win, mm. 

Clauses, expressing a cause or reason, .beginning by quia, 
quoniam, cum, qudd, and sometimes cur, must also come 
first ; as, 

I shall always love you, because you have conferred num- 
berless favours upon me : Te, quia me innumeris benefices qf- 
feccris, propterea semper amabo. 

1. / could not' write to you, because I knew not where you were. 

2. But if there could be no reason at all why you. should be over- 
whelmed with. so great sorrow, it appears a wonder to all that you 
betrayed those signs of a weak and degenerate mind . 

3. For no one imagined that any man existed, who could immedi- 
ately enjoy the sweets of undisturbed rest, after having, by the enor- 
mity of his guilt, violated every divine and human law ; because they, 
who have been guilty of so foul a crime, not only cannot enjoy calm 
repose, but not even breathe without horror and trembling. 



Clauses denoting any thing conditional, the guides of 
which are si, nisi, siquidem, d&c. ; as, 
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. I beg you to forgive me, if I shall say any thing with too 
great' freedom : Ego, si Quid Uberius dkcero, ignoscatis vehm. 

1. I beg of yon to send ma the book, tf wi have iL 

2. The atrodty of the deed would scarcely appear credible to man- 
kind, if the parricide were not almost exposed to the manifest view 

^om etui* 

Clauses denoting a concession, beginning by etsi, etiamsi, 
quanquam, licet, ut 9 &c. as, 

And though they are many, yet they stand in need of a 
teacher and experience ; Qui, quanquam phtrbm sunt, doctb* 
rem usumque desiderant. 

1. I would not do that, though it were in my power. (It is better 
to make use of a transposition, with the addition of tamen, and say, 
•go, quanquam noteram, tamen, &c.) 

2. You will determine that there is no occasion for a long speech, 
though time enough for speaking might have been granted us. (with 
the addition of tamen in its proper puce.) 



Interrogative clauses, which mark, at the same time, the 
extent and object of the thing, known by the particles guts, 
quid, an, utrum, cur, quomodo, quemadmodum, &c. as, in- 
stead of saying, Nescio qtris sit ; Qui* sit 9 neseio, is more 
elegant 

1. It is- very evident, what is right; but it does not so fully appear 
(nan ita plane), what is expedient. 

2. You see what power he had ; now hear what actions he per- 
formed {quae res gesserit). 

3. Concerning which, O judges, I neither can discover how I can 
speak, nor how I can be silent. 



Clauses expressing likeness or comparison, beginning by 
vthtt, quasi, ut, tanquam, &c. 

1. / was silent, as -if I had not heard. (Ego, tanquam .... is better 
than silui, tanquam.) 

2. When this sacrilegious wretch, the enemy and despoiler of eve- 
ry thing sacred and religious, had seen tni* divine image, he- was. 
seised with such a burning desire and madness, as if hehtmself had 
received a stroke from that very torch, that he (isle) ordered tlte magis- 
trates to pull it to pieces (ut earn demoUantur), and deliver if to. bam. 



■ 

Relative clauses beginning by qui, quaUs, quawhis, quit, 
quotits, quum, quantopere, ut, ubi, should in general be 

90 # 
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placed kefjiv their con*tpon4iilg tJaumB, begunssg by is t 

Jests?, UUtiUSp Uh\ fftttgff, t€Nltt t UtiU9fK9t f i$tt 9 tbi) 4fWQf9BBQ& Of 

tfbderstood ; subject, however, to those exceptions, to which 
We adverted before; 
Qui followed by is: 

1. God loves those who pursue virtue. (Qui virtuti student, eos, 
ate. and not Pens amat eos qui.) 

2. In those, who have a superior greatness of soul, the desire of 
money is directed to the acquisition of power {spettat ad opes). 

3. I wiU not say this for the sake of aggravating the circumstances 
{rarum in pejus augendarum causa), but I will truly explain to you those 
sensations which I myself received. 

So also the compounds of qui and quis t as quicunque, quid- 
quid, &c. 

That will remain all your own (totum et proprium tuum), whatever 
s upp o rt you afford the commonwealth in these most dangerous times. 



QuaKs followed by talis ; as, 

He is just such a man as his father was : Quaiis pater 
Juit f tabs hie est. 

I. It is easy to perceive, if you wish to retrace the annals of past 
ages, that the state and the people have always been such as the great 
tacit- of the state were ; and that whatever changes have taken place in 
the morals of the great, the same will also follow in the people. 

& I beg of you that you would now prove yourself such a man as 
you have shown yourself before. 



Quantus followed by tantus : 

So much esteem shall I suppose that you have for me, as you bestow 
care and attention in the preservation of your health. 

Quot followed by tot : 

1. Tou have read almost as many books as I have seen. 
8. There are as many stars in tne heavens which escape the hu- 
man sight, as there are which are beheld in the clearest night. 

Quoties followed by toties. 

1. We cannot but admire the divine wisdom as often as we eon- 
template the plants, and other productions of the earth. 

2. He always came off conqueror, as often as he engaged with the 
enemy. 



Qmetm followed by tarn, and quamdm by tmmBm: 
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Bat $f he had been as dark and secret in the execution, as he was 
daring in the contrivance, he might, on some occasions, have even de- 
ceived us » but there is this most fortunate circumstance attending 
him, that his unparalleled audacity is usually joined with the most 
singular stupidity. 



Quantopcre followed by tantapere : 

ff men studied as much to adorn the mind and cultivate the under- 
standing, as they labour to adorn the body, nothing would be more 
common than wisdom and virtue. 



Ut, quemadmodum, stent, followed by ita, sic : 

1. With the same fortitude ought we to bear not only this «™™, VJ 
but even the total overthrow 01 our fortune, as we have borne our for- 
mer prosperity with calmness and moderation. 

2. For he rendered his views and designs most evident to all, in his 
hope and expectation of corrupting justice, as he was barefaced 
open in seizing all the money he could. 



Bat sometimes, as in the following instance, and in forms 
of adjuration, ita will be more elegantly followed by ut; as, 

So may you return safe into your country, after having laid the city 
in ashes, as you succour the distress of an afflicted lather, and listen 
to his humble petition. 



XM followed by ibi : 

The complexion of the times is such, that every one thinks his own 
condition the most miserable, and wishes least to be where he is. 



OF CONJUNCTIONS, 

AND THE MODE OF CONNECTING WORDS AND 

CLAUSES. 

Conjunctions give a coherence and force, to the sentence, 
and are necessary to elucidate the subject, which without 
them would be unintelligible. Their proper disposition is 
therefore of the greatest consequence. Such, indeed, is their 
utility, that the best writers often multiply them by the figure 
polysyndeton : and the few cases, where the connexion will 
not suffer by their absence, are chiefly in lofty subjects, that 
demand great vehemence of expression, and mark some sud- 
den affection or agitation of the mind ; when the gesture' or 
action of the speaker may be supposed to supply their place ; 
as in that well-known exclamation of Cicero, Abiit, excessk, 
evasit, erupit ! 

In the connexion of single words which have some differ- 
ence in their meaning, though they agree closely with each 
other, with the same nominative, or the same verb, where 
the English would be content with one and, the Latins use 
two, or even more. This double et has the force of the dou- 
ble test, turn modd, sed etiam ; as, 

He favours, notices and loves me beyond the rest : Me 
pra ceteris et colit et observed et dtligit. 

1. I wish you to demand and expect every thing from me. 

2. The day after, in the morning, the Germans, persisting in their 
treachery and dissimulation, came in great numbers (JrtfuenUs) to the 
camp. 

• m * 

The repetition of the et is made for the sake of perspicui- 
ty, because the mind of the hearer naturally expects some- 
thing more to follow, when it has been prepared for it by 
one of the conjunctions ; as, 

Liber tibi jam redditus est, aut brevi reddetur : It is not 
known whether the sentence is to end at redditus est, or not, 
as it stands ; but when you add, Kber tibi aut jam redditus 
est, aut brevi reddetur, that doubt vanishes from the begin- 
ning ; but it must be observed, that if the words to be con- 
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neoted mark no difference with each other, then must be 
but one conjunction ; as, 

Not a single act/>f bravery could pass unobserved ; for all 
the adjoining hills and eminences, which afforded a near 
prospect of the sea, were covered with our men. 



The connexion, especially in grave and serious subjects, 
is often made by the repetition of the preceding word, in- 
stead of a conjunction ; as, 

I think that nothing is more sweet, more delightful, or 
more worthy the liberty of man, than friendship : AmiciHd 
nihil dulcius, nihil suavius, nihil hominis Hbertate dignius 
esseputo. • . 

1. Nor is the sound of the trumpet the same, when the army is 
marching to an engagement^ or when it sounds a retreat. 

2. They have chosen me as their refuge against oppression, as the 
avenger of their~wrongs, the patron of their rights, and the sole mana- 
ger of the present impeachment (aetorem causa totius). 

3. God has provided for the wants, and the conveniences, and the 
preservation of man. 

When the words denote similitude or comparison, instead 
of et, we may connect them i>y ut, followed by ita ; as, 

You have performed the greatest and the most useful ac- 
tions : Res, ut maximas, ita utilissimas, gessisti. 

1. The people of Tarsus, who are the very worst of allies, and the 
people of Laodicea, who surpass them in folly and perverseness, sent 
of their own accord for Dolabella ; from both which cities he levied 
and formed the image of an army, having by their numbers the ap- 
pearance of a Grecian army. 

2. Tour country will for ever love and revere your name, for you 
have performed the greatest and most useful exploits. 



When it is necessary to introduce a circumstance of great- 
er weight than what precedes it, it is elegantly connected by 
quid? quod; as, 

A wise man lives contented, and, indeed, the wiser a man 
is, the more resigned he is in his death : Sapiens contentus 
vivit: quid? quod sapientissimus quisque animo aquissimo 
moritur. 

1. 1 have ever been ready to be of service to yqn in whatever things 
J could, with my assistance and my advice : nay, I have not even de- 
nied you my own garments and money. 
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2. I found the young mu^ whom yon extolled with each extrev*- 

Kt praises, not el efi advanced in hie learning ; As did not ere* 
w how to decline nouns or to conjugate verba with any cor- 
reetneea. * 

* 

The connexion between two nouns, or subjects, conveying 
nearly the same idea, is elegantly made by the repetition of 
turn ; as, odit turn vktutem, Item liberates artes : out if there 
is a difference between them, the first, which is the inferior 
idea, has generally cum prefixed to it, and the more forcible is 
connected by turn ; as, 

We ought to k>ve those who have deserved well of us, and 
chiefly our preceptors-: Cum omnes de nobis bene meritos t 
turn marimb praceptores nostras, amort dtbemus* 

• 

1. I know your mother, a pious and honest woman. . 

2. He was a young man of the best disposition, and of great eru- 
dition. 

3. Good health, and frugality, which chiefly procures it, is AotA.ne . 
p e ssa ry in every kind of pursuit, and chiefly in this important study. 



Words referring to the same subject, but whose meaning 
is so far opposite, that one of them may be taken away or de- 
nied, are connected by the repetition of out, vtl or sine, 
where the English would be satisfied with one ; as, 

To-morrow I shall write or come : Cras out scribam out 

• 

9CftM9M. 

1. I have asked my father that he vxndd send me those books, or 
money to buy them. 

2. Had 1 the perfidy which they possess, at least I should not have 
had the folly to betray either an open enmity, while I cherished a con- 
cealed and obscure hatred, or an inclination to hurt where I had not 
the power to do an injury. 

Observe that when several words are to be joined by a 
conjunction copulative, the second is not inelegantly joined 
by the enclitic que, and the third by ei or ac ; as, 

I desire friendship, honors, and general knowledge : Ami- 
eittam honoresque, et rerum scicntiam ezpeto. • 

1. Tour elegant, learned and polite letters were delivered toane. 

2. He did not suffer those, whom he did not think capable of be- 
coming orators, to lose their time with him, and he dismissed them, 
and used to persuade them to betake themselves to that pursuit for 
which he thought them best fitted. 
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What we have said concerning these conjunctions is 
nearly applicable to the negative. 

The Latins seldom use non followed by not or negus, but 
repeat either of the two latter. 

1. Alter this battle, Cesar resolved not to give audience tb their 
ambassadors, nor admit them to terms of peace, seeing they had 
.treachero&sly applied for a truce, and afterwards wantonly broken it. 

2. That part of your excuse in which you say, that your letters are 
always couched in the same words, from your poverty of expression, 
/ do not understand, and do not approve. 



The connexion is also often made by the repetition of the 
preceding negative ; as, 

No one loves or respects you: Nemo te amat, nemo te 
edit. 

But in the glory which you have lately acquired, you hare no as- 
sociate, how great soever it is, and surely nothing can be greater ; it is 
all your own: JVb commander, captain, troop or baUahon robe you 
here : naj, even Fortune, the goddess who presides over human af- 
fairs, claims no share of this honour ; to' you sho resigns it. 



Sometimes the connexion is effected by ne. quidem, fol- 
lowed by nedum, when what follows is of greater force than 
what goes before ; and sometimes by non modo non, and non 
modd, followed by sed, ne quidem, when what follows if» of 
less force than what precedes: but .these are well-known 
forms. 

1. He has learned neither to write nor read. 

2. For indeed we cannot bear that man to stand forward as an ac- 
cuser, or a censurer, who himself is found guilty of that crime which 
he reproves in another. 



It is scarcely necessary to observe, that the Latins gener- 
ally use nee and neque for et non ; for et nunquam always nee 
unquam ; for et nemo, they use nee uUus, nee quisquam; for 
et nihil, nee quidqucon ; and for et nusquam, nee usquam. 



In connecting divisions of sentence*, the same rule nearly 
applies us in connecting single words, by the repetition of 
et, if they refer to the same subject ; or, if one is negative, 
by neque, nee, for et non followed by et ; if both are negative, 
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by a double nee and nequet of, where there is an opposition, 
b j the repetition of out vd; where the English would be 
often satisfied with one of the above conjunetioiu. 

1. You therefore were not present at thestf -transactions, and it has 
always been my chief care not to be present myself. 

2. For I am deprived of a great number of my most intimate friends, 
of whom the hand of death has cruelly robbed me, or whom the hara 
necessity of flight has dispersed into various parts. ♦ 

3. Certainly, if the mind had not a forethought of a hereafter, it 
would neither harass itself with so many toils, nor be tormented with 
so many cares and watchings, nor contend so often for life itself. 



In connecting two clauses of a sentence, if the latter is 
the consequence * or the effect of the" former, they may be 
more closely joined by ut, instead of quare f igitur, kinc, &c, 
and by ita ut instead of the simple it ; as, 

You have never loved your brother : hence it is no wonder 
that he does not love you : Tu nunquam frairem amdsti, ut 
non mirum sit, te ab eo non redamatum esse. 

1. The citizens we fast fell in battle, not by the insolence of vic- 
tory ; whence theru can be no doubt but that, if it were possible, Cesar 
would recall many from the shades (ab inferis excitartt). 

2. When I had fasted for two whole days, and had not even tasted 
a drop of water, overcome as 1 was with languor and famine, I cer- 
tainly found that I needed your good offices more than I thought you 
could possibly require mine. 



Ita, followed by ut, may also be used for quidem, followed 
by sed; as, 

I love you indeed, but I cannot indulge your vices : Amo 
te ita, ut tamen tuis vitiis indulgere nequeanu 

I. There is also another report concerning the captives, that the 
ten first came ; and when it had been a subject of much doubt in the 
senate whether they should be admitted into the city or not, they 
were indeed admitted, but an audience was not granted them (ne tamen 
Us watus daretur). 

& 1' reserve indeed a grave deportment, but dooot fall into morose- 
ness and melancholy. (This may be with the addition of tamen.) . 



Where both clauses express a doubt, the connexion is 
generally made by utrum, or the enclitic ne, with the first, 
and an before the second. 

Alexu^der was a long time very doubtful whether he should perse- 
vere or retreat. 
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The connexion of two clauses is also more elegantly made 
t>y i&, followed by qui; by talis, followed by qualis ; by tan- 
tus, followed by quantus ; tot, followed by quot, than by is y 
talis, tantus, tot, &c, followed by ut. 

1. Tour father proved himself such a man, that, if you could show 
yourself the same, you would pass for a very great man. (Here ta- 
lem...jnudem will be much better than talem....ut.) . 

2. For what shows less, I do not say of an orator, but of a reason- 
able being (sed homhus), than to throw that kind of objection to an ad- 
versary, that, if he should deny it but upon his bare word, the objector 
could proceed no further. 

3. my love for you is so great that I should be the happiest of mor- 
tals, if your affection for me was equal to it. 



Tbe connexion of clauses may also be made by tantum 
abest ut, followed by another ut; as, 

I not only have not forgotten you, but I think of you eve- 
ry day : Tantum abest, tut ut oblitus sim, ut nvllus pr&tereat 
dies, quin mihi in mentem tut veniat. 

1. My own private interests indeed I cannot have preferred in this, 
for I am sensible that I have drawn much hatred upon myselfj partly 
secret, partly open, which I might have avoided, and by which you 
may profit. 

2. You not only are not a perfect master of the. Greek language, but 
you have scarcely learned its first mdimei^. 



In crnnecting sentences, which contain a more complete 
and absolute sense, but which, at the same, time, hare a ref- 
erence to the subject mentioned before, qui, qua, quod, as 
we have already seen, is .often used instead of Mc, is, et, ve- 
ro,igitur, and sometimes enim, which are rejected; but it 
must be observed, that this relative must apply to what is 
immediately preceding. 

As the use of the relative, and indeed this' application of 
it in connecting sentences, merits the attention of those w}k> 
-study elegance, it will not be superfluous to advert to it 
again in this place. 

t. I have always received the most senile, and, at the same time, 
the most salutary advice from you; and if I had followed yofu* wise 
directions, I should now he the happiest of men. (Here qui may 
agree either with advice, or with I.) > .'•'„•• 

2. I want, to his house (eum adbn), but when I could not find him, 
I returned home. 

21 



OF THE SIMPLE VARIATION OP WORDS. 



As nothing contributes more to elegance of style than a 
cnange or variation of words, to which the scholar should be 
early introduced, we shall briefly show how it may be effect- 
ed. This variation is either simple, and consists in the mere 
change of one word into another -synonymous word or phras% 
or it is rhetorical or ornamental, as, by the accession of anoth- 
er expression, more full, Signified, or smooth, the simple 
idea receives greater ornament, and, by this metaphorical and 
circuitous manner, assumes the form of a period. Thus, to 
give an example of a simple variation by means of a synony- 
mous phrase : 

Ingenium est omnium kominum a labore procUve ad libido 
turn. — Ter. 

JMEay be varied thus : ' 

Ea est omnium mortalium indoles ut a labore. ad vohtpta- 
tern ruant. 

Thus again, to show the ease with which a sentence may 
be almost infinitely varied : 

In hoc natura efficere quid possit videtur experta. 

In the genitive : In hoc natura quanta vis sit, satis per- 
spectum est. 

In the dative : Natura quid efficere liceat, in hoc comper- 
tum est. 

In. the accusative : Naturam, quid efficere possit, experiri 
voluisse arbitror. 

In the ablative: In hoc quid a naturd effici possit, com- 
pertum est. 



An adjective may be changed into a substantive ; as, He 
reproaches his legs for being too slender : Orurum nnmiarn te- 
nuitatem vituperat. 

1. He was sufficiently eloquent, liberal, versed in civil law, as well 
as the military art. — (Say haoebat enim....) 

2. How senseless must you think yourselves, who, while you pos- 
sess the real comforts and blessings in life, harass your minds with 
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phanteras afinagiaary evafe^ and, instead of eajoviag the substantial 
£<fts. of fortune, torture yourselves with the appi^ension of future ea- 
lamities which are never likely to happen ! 



And, m the*ame manner, an adjective may be elegantly 
put in the neuter gender, and its substantive m the genitive 
case ; as, instead of heme laudem dmstcutus es, say, hoc 



«L The sun imparts the same light and heat to all these nations. 
2. You hare this nobility, and I shall always pay you that def- 
erence* 



JFvro substantives are often put for one ; each, however, 
having its proper force and meaning ; for they are not re- 
dundant, but are intended to give greater perspicuity or har- 
mony to the sentence ; as, instead of offendere kommem, we 
shall say offenders animum hominif, because it is his mind 
which is offended ;.and qffendere hominem might be mistaken 
for, f* find a man. We shall be more accurate in saying 
gladii mucrone ictus f than gladio. 

1. Say now that you were overreached by him, who refused such 
an immense sum. of money not on account or his indolence, but on ac- 
count of his magnificence. (Here, inertiam laboris may be used, and 
followed by inagnifieentiam liberalitatis, for the sake of that coneinni- 
Urn, or equality of the clauses, which we shall* mention afterwards.) 

2. The whole senate, (the state or condition of) the judiciary pro-. 
oarfpgsYthe whole commonwealth itself, has undergone a revolution. 



The pronoun personal may be rendered by the pronoun 
substantive. 

Though Cesar has never been my friend, but had always shown a 
disinclination to me, though he had slighted my friendship, and acted 
the part of an implacable enemy towards me, yet, after the great 
things he has done, and still continues to do, I could not help lov- 
ing him.. 



It may be observed, that the dative acquisitive is often ele- 
gantly used instead of the. genitive* v . 

Affihea they heard that he had been condemned-unheard; they threw 
themselves it the judge's feet, and prayed that he might be saved from 
the gallows {xd e fared redimeretur). 
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The English adjective may be sometimes rendered by a 
substantive, and the word with which it agrees be put in the 
genitive case ; as, 

You will easily judge how few orators there are and have 
been : FacilUme quanta oratorum sit, semperque fuerit pattr 
dtasjudicabis : 

Instead of qudmpauci 

1. Ancient friendship, the dignity of the man, and my constant 
practice through life, jointly called upon me to defend him. 

2. A good voue, though it is very deairable, it is not in our poweito 
acquire, but to exercise and improve it, is certainly in the power of 
every man. 

3. No one could resist the brave Hercules. 



•J 
This variation generally takes place when the chief stress 
lies upon the adjectives, as implying a cause, reason, or 
something like it m 



A substantive may be changed into a verb by a periphra- 
sis; as, 

Nor could I foresee that accident : Neque quod accidit, 
pravidere poteram. 

1. Nor did I prognosticate those events, when I said they would 
happen ; but I was only urged by my rears, lest they should happen; 
when I considered the possibility of them, and, at the same time, fore- 
saw their pernicious tendency, if they should happen. 

2. But I make this concession to you, that you may pass over those 
things which, from your silence, you allow noj to exist. 



But, above all, a SUPERLATIVE will admit of many 
different modes of variation. 

A superlative is elegantly changed into a comparative, 
with a negative, especially with the pronoun relative, qui, 
qu&, quod; as, 

A most courteous and learned man : Vir quo non alius 
kumanior f quo non doctior alter, 

1. He was most eminent, and indeed unparalleled, in his virtues and 
vices. (Say, nihil fuit.) 

2. Plato, who was the most ingenious and learned of men, laid it 
down as a maxim, that those republics would enjoy a lasting hap- 

{>iness, whose government was rn the hands of the wise and the 
earned. 
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k Observe that quo is more elegantly used with a compara- 
tive than ut 9 to express the purpose. 

1 . He paid his debts (nomina Uberavii) that he might lead a hmwpier life. 

2. We broke open the seal (Uuumincidimus);that we might detect 
the conspirators the more easily. 



Or it may be rendered comparatively, with an affirmative, 
either by an interrogative or a repetition of the words; as, 

A most courteous man : Vir humanus, si quisquam omni- 
no humanus; 

Or, Quis, or, quid hoc viro h uma n ior, or humamus ? 

1. Believe me, your brother is a most studious man. 

2. Gtcbsos was the richest man in the world ; and yet neither his 
numerous forces, nor his riches; could avail any thing against the at- 
tack of a 8mallbut disciplined army, inured to poverty and hardships. 



A superlative receives an additional force, if its compara- 
tive is introduced with it, as having more power than the su- 
perlative : in this manner ; 

Plato a most learned man : Plato quovis doctissimo doctior. 

1. In this, indeed, / am more miserable than you, because my ca- 
lamity is accompanied with yours, and common to both. 

2. Be persuaded that those are the fairest talents, which are em- 
ployed for the good of others (ad communem utilitatem). • 



Cicero and the best writers often increase the force of the 
superlative by the addition of such expressions as these ; unus 
omnium, unus, sine controversid, apprime, insigniter, egre- 
gie ; as, 

Tou seem to me a most choice and excellent speaker : Unus 
omnium in dicendo miki videris lectissimus. 

1. I dare pronounce him to be the mosf eminent in the state for ge- 
nius and industry. 

2. I cannot even promise it to that most learned and religious man, 
and who enjoys your greatest favour and friendship. 



The variation of the superlative may be elegantly made by 
these verbs, contendere, certare y superare, or by cedere ; as, 

Cicero was the most eloquent of orators : Nemo oratorwn 
cum Cicerone contendere audet eloquentid. 

1. Tour brother is the greatest lover of literature that ever was. 
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.8. These who ioVe^ad cultivate the liberal Arte *r* always <ft# 
morf Annum* end ontf teou* of ae*. 

3. Alexander the Great was the moft ambitious of hems, whe is 
even satt t* have w*pt because he had no other world tp conquer. 



The superlative may also be elegantly varied by these 
forms; 4am followed by qudm y qtti 9 or tarn, qu&m euimazime ; 
by *afe£ £ri «*; tortus, quantus? <squt of perinde, at- 

This man possesses the greatest humanity : Humanitas in 
hoc viro tarn magna, qudm qua maxima ; or, Haud est quis- 
quam omnium mqul hummus, atque Me tir, &c. \ 



1. Nero was the most cruel tyrant that ever 1* 

2. He fought with unparalleled bravery, and overcame the enemy. 

3. The letters, which he sent to the senate, were the most elegant 
that can be conceived. 

4. The study of physic is very, or the most, useful. 

In these different forms something must be added, which 
the judgment of the scholar will easily suggest ; as, tantus, 
quantus, mmquam anted ; aided, ut nihil supra ; ut nulla fieri 
possit accessio, nihil addi possit ; ut nuiU $int conferendi y die. 



Instead of quo, eo, or quanto, before a comparative, a sen- 
tence may be elegantly varied by using ut quisque in the first 
part, and ita in the latter, with superlatives ; as, 

The more a man excels in greatness of soul, the more he 
wishes HO fee the first of men : Ut quisque animi magnitudine 
maximl exceUit, ita maxime tuft omnium princeps esse. 

1 . Thus, for the future, the more opulent any man may be, the greater 
enemy he will appear to the Romans. 

2. The more abandoned any man has been, the safer will he be. 

3. The more eloquent any pne is, the more he 'dreads the difficnl 
ties of speaking, the various turns and chances of his oration, and the 
expectation of men. 



Quot may be changed into quantum, and tot into tantnm, 
when they are meant to express not -merely numbers, but; 
magnitude. 

How many books von have ! If we were to estimate you* knowledge > 
by the size of your library, you must be thought the most learned man 
in the universe.' 
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Quot may be changed into qwtins quisque, with a kind of 
exclamation indirectly expressive of paucity of numbers ; as, 
How many will believe this ? Quotus quisque hoc credet ? 

1. Well may you commend their patriotism; for how wmv arc 
there, who will voluntarily 4av down their- lives for their country ? 

2. How many ore there, who can escape reports in a city so much 
addicted to scandal (m m ol edictnti s wim d cwUate) t 



Observe that the particle mim is elegantly inserted be- 
tween quotus and quisque. 

For how few ewe there, who understand the art of numbers and 
measure ? 



For octodecim and novemdedm, it is more elegant to use 
duodeviginH and undeviginti, and, also, dupdevicesimus, un- 
devicesimus, duodetriginta, &c, and, to express a large un- 
certain number, the Latins generally use sexcenti, centum, 
milk and sezcenties, unities, centies. 



An adjective and a participle are sometimes used for a 
substantive; as, 

I saw him at his departure : Vidi earn proficisce^m. 

1. Xenophon represents the elder Cyrus, at his death, as expressing 
his belief of the soul's immortality. 

2. Cato learned the Greek language in his old age. 



A substantive joined with the preposition propter, ob, &c, 
will be elegantly put in the case which was to have been 
governed by the verb, the preposition left out, and the other 
substantive, which was to have been the case of the verb, 
will be put in the genitive ; as, instead of saying, invidere 
aticui ob divitias, we shall say, invidere divitiis aUcujus. 

1. If you had succeeded in this business, I should have congratu- 
lated you on your good fortune. 

2. If I speak with too much freedom, I may he fbrgiaen on account 
of my youth. 

. • ... 

And in the same manner a substantive joined with these 
prepositions, ob, propter, per, &c, may, by a kind of proso- 
popoeia, become the nominative case to the verb, the preposi- 
tions being left out; as for, You are become famous on oc- 
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eoulitqf your leaning : say, Your learning ha* rendered yon 



1. I shall attach myself to his most particular friend*, and thus I 
■hall maianala myself isto an intimacy with Mm, from which 1 have 
hitherto bean eutmded em account of my great diffidence. ^ 

3L lam now deprive* of those comforts, to which I had accustomed 
myself by nature, by JuriimmHon, emd by habit. 



The pronoun qui, $«<e, quod, k often elegantly used for a 
preposition; as, 

iw tine lore that you bear me: Qmtuus est erga me 



1. There is no sorrow which the hand of time (longinqukas tempo- 
rat) wiH net lessen, and alleviate. But it would be beneath you to 
lay your whole hope and expectation on. time, and not to exert your- 
self; and make use of your own wisdom, to apply the remedy to the' 
wound you haye received; and, if departed spirits are endowed '^ 



any sense of peremption, flam your da ug h ter 's love to you, and her 
affection lor all her friends and relatives, she must be iugblj -dis- 
pleased to see you so disconsolate. 

2. From his great learning, it was expected that he would haye 
written much better* 



A variant chiefly an infinitive, is frequently used for a 
substantive, and is .often necessarily so where the Latin noun 
either does not exist or would be very inelegant ; as, 

Your desertion of the unhappy was most shameftilr JUise- 
ros deseruisse tibi ttlrpisstmum erat, 

I. Though fortune should frown upon a man, yet Ms great esteem 
of virtue, and the preservation of eauaaimity in the moat arduous ci»» 
cumstaneea, wiU atwavg render him cheerful, and even happjr. 

SL Thus vou see wiat small value thou men have for their body, 
who regard their honour. 

3. An accurate knowledge of the arts softens our manners. 



tt is often necessary to make use of a verb instead of ad- 
jectives, as m these instances 2 Viz tredi potest, U » incred- 
ible. Viz fieri potest, It is impossible, &c. 

U is indeed impossible that I should be deceived in this busuu 



Thewetd totes,** render it still more forcible, may bar 
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raffed try qudm kmgumest; quantus qumwusest; p td m UtU 
patet; as, 

The whole sea. 

Ipassed the whole night without sleep/ 

This is all jour own. 



A verb is also, with great propriety, used for an adrerb. 

1. Ton write much oftener than usual. 

2. I was waited with such a dizziness, when I stood upon the brow of 
that edifice, that I almost or nwrUj fell (jmrum akfit er ito wn e e eiderim) t 



Nan modd, followed by sed etiam, may be varied by tantum 
abest ut, ttt ; or sometimes non dicam. 

1. Jfot only do I not look upon philosophy as able to discover and 
point out the true method of living, and to be productive of perfect 
happiness, but I also think that no set of men stand, so much in need 
of others to directthem how to live, as these pretenders to philosophy. 

2. No flow of genius, no force of eloquence, no power of de- 
scription, is sufficient / voitt not soy (non dieom) to embemsh, but even 
to recount your exploits. 

The verb oportet may be varied by non possum non. 

1. They must indeed live in the greatest prodigality, who, while 
they are squandering their property, entertain the hopes of 
rag ours. 

§. I was obliged to give you this advice. 



Verbs, and particularly participles, are often used for prep- 
ositions, as prwatus, instructus, prceditus, ornatus, &c. ; as, 

A soldier will scarcely fight without armour : Miles car ens % 
or non instructus armis viz pugnabit. 

For sine. 

Though a man should possess all the advantages of power and for- 
tune, though whole nations should obey his nod, and thousands should 
offer him the incense of adulation, yet how could he lead .a happy and 
a pleasant life without friends ? 

For cum. 

* • 

I. When his fair promises had lulled us into security, and we were 
enjoying the slumbers -of quiet repose, after the fatigues of the day, 
he came suddenly upon us, with a great troop of soldiers, and surprised 
us in our tent*. 
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2. He has retired into the country, and now lived quiet and content, 
having married a woman with, a great deal of money. 

For ob, propter. 

Here these participles, ductus, impulsus, motus, permotus, 
impedxtus, perterritus, coactus, &c, axe elegantly intro- 
duced; as. 

He betook himself to another quarter through, or on ac- 
count of, his poverty : JEgestate coactus olid se contuUt. 

- 1. Thus this great and illustrious man was put to the most cruel 
death by a ruffian stained with crimes of the blackest die, and he, 
whom his enemies had spared on account of his worth and dignity, 
met with death from the hands of a pretended friend : however, I 
proceeded directly to his tent, where I found two of his freedmen and 
a few of his slaves : they said the rest had fled through fear, when 
they saw their master murdered just before his tent. 

2. On account of these considerations, and the authority and persua- 
sions of Orgetorix, they resolved to prepare every thing necessary for 
an expedition. 

For post. 

1. After supper (camatus), he went to bed. 

2. Truth, after long oppression, will at length emerge, and shine 
forth the brighter. 

3. JMy gratitude will be due to you even after your death. 

To this also belong ablatives absolute : 

1. This happened after the deatli of your father. 
' 2. After this battle, he resolved not to admit them to any terms of 
peace, since they had behaved with so much duplicity and treachery. 

For in, ex. • 

1 . In his toay through tjhe maritime states, he visited the Veneti, and, 
after having passed the river Ligeris, he came among the Gauls, with 
whom he staid some time, and then returned to the Roman province. 

2. The old man was sitting in his goton, when, having ^approached 
him respectfully, we saluted him. 

3. From experience of the same misfortune, I have learned to com- 
miserate your fate, and will do my best endeavours to relieve your 
distress. 



A substantive is often used instead of a conjunction or a 
preposition. 

1. Some were of opinion, tliatthey were forthwith to be received 
and aswisted ; others, that they were to be esteemed as (JLoco) rebels, 
and unworthy of help. 

2. Such an eagerness to .repair their diahonour seised the whole ar- 



my. thai nobody needed the command of either tribune or centurion ; 
*nq every one, even as a punishment, imposed upon himself labours 
extraordinary. 

3. Because there had been an alarm, m the flight, before Ctosmr's 
camp, they took it for an argument, that there eouM be bo stealing 
out without discovery. 
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An adverb is often used for a aubsteniire ; a*, 
To speak with subtiUy and evasion: Subtiliter et versutl 
dicere. w 

1. With what prudence and despatch did he transact this business ! 

2. He read that book with so much earnestness that he seemed to 
devour its contents. 

3. With truth, I can say, that if you consider the difficult service he 
had to perform, the obstinate resistance of the enemy, and the disad- 
vantages of an intricate country, he conducted the army with great 
consideration and circumspection. 

And ^especially ita y followed by si or ut 9 is often used for 
on that condition, with such an effect r restriction. 

K It is very expedient .tlftt there should be many accusers in a 
state, that terror may restrain insolence and audacity ; with this re- 
striction, however, it is expedient, that we do not become the sport 
and victims of wanton accusations, (ut ne plane iUudomur ob occuso- 
tpribus)* 

2. I know that you will use every means in your^ower to be with 
us as soon as possible ; I desire- it, however, en this condition, that 
you do not make too much haste. 



TT 



Uude is very frequently used for a quo, it qud, &c. 

1. Hie m*n,from whom you came, is a very honest man. 

2. The circumstance, from which you set out, is so well knojwn to 
&U,vthat it needs no further consideration. 



Prepositions are often changed one for another. 

Ob, for ante, is often used. 
To place before^ one's eyes. 

Prat for ante. 
Driving a herd before him, he had passed the river in swimming. 

Pro for ante. 



1. Had he not, in the hearing of the people, sitting before the tern 
pie of Castor, said that no one eould conquer, but he who had con- 
quered? 

2. Caesar stationed the legions before the intrenchment. 
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Per for k 

1. The war from the Sabines was by far the greatest, for they*tiid 
nothing m heat or anger, nor did they make show of war before they 
were teen in the field. 

2. He said so in joke. 

Per for propter. 
I cannot do that on account of my ill health. 

2£tgT ex for tn. 

The Celtsa assailed the town Titurium with great violence m their 
way.* 

Pro for mi. 

Whether a greater injury can be offered to a prince, you in your 
prudence judge. 

Apud for in. 

He was a wise son in Plutarch, who, being told by a friend that his 
father would disinherit him, answered, he will do nothing but what 
he should do. 

Observe that Cicero never uses the phrases in laudem, in 
honor tm: the best writers will say honoris gratia, laudis 
gratid. . * • 

A or ab for the English particle of. 

2. Let us go -under that shade, to avoid the heat of the sun. 

2. Cares are conversant in palaces : they fear not the glittering of 
gold. 

3. He was of the bed-chamber to three kings successively. 

4. She is uot afraid of the snow. 

Ad for circiter, speaking of uncertain numbers; but chiefly 
as an adverb without any case. 

1. When he was abovt fifteen years old. 

2. About four thousand men were slain. 

A or ab for post. 
After these Injunctions, he dismissed the assembly. 

Secundum for post. 
After which games, only a few days elapsed. 

Pro for secundum. 
He lives according to his dignity. 

De for secundum. 
According to my opinion. 
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Ex for secundum. 
He has done every thing according to law. 

• Ad for secundum. 

Triflera and deceivers, who speak every thing according to their in- 
clination) but nothing according to truth. 

Modern writers* very commonly use juxta instead of secun- 
dum; but very improperly :'as, according to Sallust : Juxta 
SaUustium, &c. It should be, Secundum Saitustium, or teste 
SaUustio, &c. 

Pro for ob or propter: 

Do this on account of the friendship that has long subsisted between 
us. * 

Prm for ob. 

I cannot speak for, or on account of my tears. 

Ad for ob. 

The senate had voted, new levies on account of the report of the 
impending war. • 

A preposition may be used, for a substantive. 

m A for a parte. 

1. He stood on my side, m 

2. The army stood firm on the side of the infantry. 

Ad for in regard to ; by reason of; in comparison of. 

1. I will follow another course, less severe, indeed, in regard to the 
criminal (ad sever itatem), but more useful with regard to the public 
safety. < 

2. We know him to be a good man, and not illiterate, but nothing 
in comparison of Persius. 

Pra and pro for in comparison of; in respect of; in propor- 
tion to. 

1. Our littleness, in comparison of the bigness of their bodies, is 
matter of contempt with most of the Gauls. 

2. The king, in consideration of his royal dignity, and tn respect of 
fiis services, was most unworthily treated. 

3. Education is generally the worse, in proportion to the wealth 
and grandeur of the parents. 

Conjunctions are often changed one for another 

Cum for postquam. 

It is not yet 110 years ago, since Lucius Piso got a law to be en- 
acted against the corruption of magistrates (or extortion, dspe cu n iis 
repetundis.) (This might also be rendered by ex quo.) 
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Observe, that, instead of saying die.antequam vemt, on the 
day before he came ; or die postquam venit, on the day after 
he came ; we elegantly say, pridie qudm venit, and postridie 
qudm vemt. * 

Usque to for adcd. 

Dionysius the tyrant, being banished from Syracuse, kept a school 
at Corinth ; bo impossible was it for him to live* without empire. 

Usque aded and usque for adcd. 

Some men are so possessed with ambition, that they are not con- 
tent to have lived magnincen'^y, unless they also are buried so. 

Ut for nam, et, when preceded by tarn, ita y tantus, &c. : 
this is done in order to draw sentences closer together, when 
the one clause is the effect or the consequence, of the other, 
as we have seen before. 

1. I am in the greatest perplexity and terror, and I know neither 
-what to do, nor which way to turn myself. 

2. How could I be so inhuman, ana refuse you your request. 



Instead of quidem followed by Bed or tamen y the Latins more 
frequently use etsi, quanquam, licet \ &c. ; as, 

We cannot indeed do every thing; but we must use every 
exertion : Etsi omnia non eficere possimus, tcanen omnes net- 
vos intendere debemus. - 

I myself, indeed, who am desirous of administering comfort to 
you, stand in the greatest need of consolation, because nothing of late 
has affected me more than your misfortune : however, I not only 
most earnestly exhort you, but entreat and conjure you by the ties of 
our mutual friendship, that you would be collected, show yourself • 
man, and consider on what conditions life was given us, and in what* 
times we were born. 



OF THE STRUCTURE OF A PERIOD. 



Cicero says, Quinam igitur dicencti est modus meUor, qudm 
ut Latvnl, tit plana, ut ornate, ut ad id, auodcunque agetur, . 
apte congruenterque dicamus. These rules, which he gives * 
for the direction of the author, may, with equal propriety, be 
applied to the Latin writer. The first requisite for elegant 
composition is good Latinity, or a choice of such words and 
expressions as were in general use among the best Latin 
writers. The next thing necessary to be considered is, such 
an arrangement and position of words as may render the 
sense intelligible* and produce perspicuity, the true parent 
of elegance, without which the most studied selection of 
phrases will only create a confused chaos of unintelligible 
words. In order to effect this, the arrangement must as- 
sume the form of a period, with its proper members and 
proportions; not, however, that the sentence is to be extend- 
ed or overcharged with unnecessary matter, merely for the 
sake of completing the exact parts and dimensions of a just 
period. What is observed by the apte and congruenter is 
such an agreement of the words and ideas to the subject, 
that a proper connexion and correspondence may be main- 
tained between the parts and the body, so as. to form a per- 
fect whole. Since a period is effected by a dissection of a 
primary sentence or proposition, by means of ' clauses that 
tend to explain, to define, to denote the cause, time or place 
of the subject; it is necessary that they should be inserted 
apte, that is, after that w,ord to which they properly belong: 
as we would say, ego librunt, quia pulcher est, non vendam ; 
and not ego, quia pulcher est, non vendam librum ; which 
proves, also, what we have already observed, that those clau- 
ses, beginning by quia, licet, quum, quamms, ubi, qui, &c, 
when introduced for the sake of a period, are not to begin 
the sentence, otherwise they could not be said to form a cir- 
cuit, or period ; but they mus( come after the nominative or 
some other word. And, when some practice m and exercise 
have been bestowed upon the composition of a period, with 
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the observance of its most prominent and distinguishing rojes, 
it will spontaneously acquire a coherence of the parts, and 
will, as it were, perform its stated revolutions, with perfect 
regularity, at the same time, without that strict and laboured 
minuteness* which would only reader the style stiff and 
puerile. 



The first feature or character of a period is a circuit, 
since, without these secondary or intervening parts, it would 
remain a simple primary idea or proposition. For instance : 
When Sallust says, Concordia parva res crescunt; Discor* 
did maxima dilabuntur; that is not a period, because each 
member is separately understood. But if we were to say, 
Quemadmodum concordid parva res crescunt, ita discord&d 
efiam maxima dilabuntur, it would then nearly form a period, 
since the sense would not be discovered before the completion 
of the sentence. Still, however, this example, strictly speak- 
ing, does not give a precise illustration of a period, as there 
is no intervening* member ; but it serves merely to show 
the suspension of the sense till the sentence is complete. 
In order to constitute a complete period, or circuit, the 
sentence must, as it were, be* intersected by the insertion 
of one or more intervening clauses or members ; as in this 
example: # 

But T. Veturius and Sp. Postumius, in their second con- 
sulship, because, after their ill success at Caudium, our le- 
gions having passed under the yoke, they had agreed to make 
peace with the Samnites, were surrendered up to them: 
At verd T. Veturius et Sp. Postumius, dim iterum consults 
e$$cnt, quia, cum maU pngnatum apud Caudium esset, legio- 
nibus nostris snbjugum missis, pacem cum Samnitibus fete- 
rant, dediti sunt his. 

- In this sentence, the primary idea is, T. Veturius et Sp. 
Postumius dediti sunt his, which is divided by the clause or 
Circuit expressing the cause, quia pacem cum Samnitibus /e- 
cerant; and this again is intersected by two other clauses, 
indicating the time, rum male pugnatum apud Caudium esset, 
and, Ugionibus nostris sub jugum missis. 

Tie least attention will easily discover the beauty of «uch 
a pe> k)d, and how essentially necessary the insertion of 
circn'tous or intermediate clauses is to elegance of style. 
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A few examples are here subjoined, to show how, from a 
simple, a compound sentence may be formed, consisting of 
two, three or four members, each member corresponding and 
contributing to the whole. 

Let the simple proposition be, 

TJ&t Alexander, by living temperately, would have ac- 
quired the veneration of posterity. 

If you wish to extend this sentence, by making it to cost- 
8ist of two members, say, 

Alexander, if he had lived temperately, 

Would have acquired the veneration of posterity. 
Three Members : 

If Alexander, as much as he excelled other commanders 
in warlike bravery, 

Had also surpassed them in the virtue of temperance, 

He would have acquired the highest veneration of pos- 
terity. 

Four Members : 

If, as much as Alexander excelled other commanders in 
warlike bravery, 

He had surpassed them also in the virtue of temperance, 

He would not less have commanded the veneration of 
posterity, 

Than he did the love, the admiration, and the absolute 
subjection of his own people. 
Four Members : 

If, unfortunately, impudence had the same influence in the 
senate and at the bar, 

As open and daring violence prevails in the fields and so- 
litary places, 

My client would not less be obliged to submit to the ef- 
frontery of his adversary in defending his cause, 

Than, in the commission of that injury, he showed himself 
inferior to him in bold and % daring courage. 

The distribution of a period into its parts will become 
very easy to the scholar, where the subject itself supplies him 
with the particles necessary to form the connexion, as those 
that denote a cause, condition, relation, opposition and com- 
parison, or that tend to explain or define it , as, quum t quia 
si, quod si y quotums, ut, qui, and its compounds, out, tut* 

SJSf , dftQ. 
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The simple proposition is, 

I have sent yon the promised book. 

By adding the Cause, the period becomes bimcmbris. 

Because you have postponed your coming, — I send you the 
book I promised. 
Comparison : 

For as storms and hurricanes recommend and enhance 
the calm and temperature of the seas and of the skies, 

So we may be allowed to suppose, that your former tu- 
mults and troubles arose merely to give a greater zest and 
.favour to your present tranquillity. 
Condition : 

Jjf we had not on our private account many and just mo- 
tives for the friendship subsisting between us, 

I Would retrace the first origin of our intimacy from the 
happy intercourse existing between our parents. - 

This last might easily be extended to three members : 

If we had not on our private account many and just mo- 
tives for the friendship subsisting between us, 

Which a mutual exchange of good offices from our earliest 
years has so happily confirmed, 

I would retrace the first origin of our intimacy from the 
friendly intercourse existing between our parents. 
Concession : 

Though I could not but receive the highest satisfaction 
from the glory of my dear friend Dolabella, 

And it filled me with the most lively joy and pleasure on 
his account, 

Yet I cannot but confess that I feel my heart most sensi- 
bly affected, 

That, in" the opinion of the people, I am associated with 
you in the participation of your praises. 
Interrogation : 

And now, among the different sentiments of the philoso- 
phers concerning the consequence of our final dissolution, 

May I not venture to declare what are my own ? 



The relative qui, qua, quod, with its compounds, followed by 
is, talis, tantus, &>c. . 

It is not fit that any credit should be given to those men, 
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Who appear to speak with too much vehemence for their 
own emolument 

But it must be most attentively considered by those, tsAe 
have the care of education, 

. What is the particular bent and disposition of those* 
whom they instruct— (Three members may easily be effect- 
ed here by beginning with the relative who.) 

Who then can censure, or in justice be angry with me. 

If those hours, which others employ in business, in pleas- 
ures, in celebrating public solemnities, in refreshing the body 
and unbending the mind ; 

If the time which is spent by some in midnight banqueting*, 
in diversions and in gaming, 

1 myself employ in reviewing and retracing those studies T 

Ut quemadmodum, sicut, &>c. followed by sice quanquam, 
followed by tamen, &c. 

Beware, citizens, beware lest, as it was glorious .for tbesa 
to transmit so extensive an empire to posterity, - 

Your inability to preserve and defend it prove not infa- 
mous for you. 

Though this past behaviour of ttyne was beyond all pa- 
tience, • 

Yet have I borne with it as I could. 



The structure of a period wiH be easily understood from 
these examples; but as some difficulty. will arise, where the 
simple idea does. not immediately supply materials for the 
formation of the period, and as nothing contributes more to 
the- true elegance of style, a few general rules are given, 
which, as far as it can be done, will enable the- scholar to 
find out the necessary clauses or members proper to be in- 
serted. , . 

In considering a. simple proposition, which you wish to 
extend, and distribute into the parts of a period, it wiH be 
easy to discover whether it includes the idea of cause, condi- 
tion, concession, time, place, &c, and may with propriety 
admit the insertion of the particles mentioned above, proper 
to express that idea. Suppose the subject is, the Destruc- 
tion of Corinth. The first idea that arises is the simple fact 
, that L. Mummius overthrew Corinth. A scholar, therefore, 
in order to give it the first requisite mentioned by Cicero, the 
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\, would say, L. Mummius Corinthum fundkus dctemt. 
But if he wished to give it the form of a more finished pe- 
riod, the question might be started, Why he did it : what 
reasons could influence the Roman commander to destroy 
ttyat city, at that time the celebrated seat of arts. This ques- 
tion, being resolved, will immediately give the sentence the 
form and structure of a period. 

L. Mummius, because he himself was very ignorant of the 
liberal arts, 

Overthrew. Corinth with unparalleled barbarity.* 

And, by dwelling a little more on the circumstance of the 
overthrow, the consideration that this famous city was the 
seat of the arts, may give another memberf and, indeed, more 
ornament to the period. 

L. Mummius, being himself very ignorant and illiterate, 

Destroyed, with the most unparalleled barbarity, the fa- 
mous city Corinth, 

Which was, as it were, the eye and the parent of Greece. 

Thus an additional clause explanatory of the subject, or 
denoting concession, &c, may very easily be found out ; as, 

Industry without genius is of veTy little use ; 

It will soon occur to the mind that industry id very com- 
mendable, and that will form a period. 

Industry, though in itself very commendable, 

Is of little use without the help of genius. Or, Industry, 
if it be, or which is, without genius, &c. 

There are other methods of giving to a simple sentence 
the form of a period, which are more simple, and which use 
will soon render familiar and easy ; as by changing one word 
into another. Thus an adjective or a participle might be 
changed into qui, &c. A fortunate unhoped-for hour will 
arrive ; say, which shall not be hoped for. Propter 9 ob 9 may 
be changed into quia, cum, &c. All men respect your broth- 
er for his great learning, say, because he is endowed with 
learning. This might indeed be effected by using a periph- 
rasis, or any kind of circumlocution. 

In the structure, however, of a period, let it be repeated, 
that great care must be taken that the apti and congruenter, 
mentioned by Cicero, be diligently observed ; that the adop- 
tion of additional clauses be appropriate and illustrative of 
the subject, and that they do not extend beyond four 
members, 



OF PR^E-MEASURE OR HARMONY. 

To what has been said concerning the structure of the 
period, it will not be unnecessary to add a few observations 
concerning the harmony of prose, or that measured equality 
of numbers and exact proportion of parts, which forms so 
great a part of a finished period, or, rather, which seems 
naturally to arise from its formation. This ratio pedum t 
which Qruintilian pronounces, to be even more difficult 
in prose than in verse, and to which Cicero attributes an 
incredible* force, is more easily felt fliah explained, and rests 
more upon the judgment of the ears, than upon any rules of 
art. Why; for instance, in the structure of a period, when* 
the sense is completed, does there sometimes seem something 
wanting 1 As in Neminem vestrum, ignarare, arbitror, jutMr 
ces, hunc per Jiosce dies serpibnem vulgi, atque hone opinw- 
nempopuli Rontani fuisse. Why hosce instead of host Why 
did not the sentence end at sermonem vulgi fuisse, when the 
sense* admitted it ? Merely because • the period is better 
rounded and finished, and pleases *the ear better* And in- 
deed Cicero, and many of the ancient writers, bestowed so 
much attention on the composition of their sentences, that 
they observed that concinnitas, not .merely in the principal 
members of the period, but even in the other subdivisions, of 
those members, which they call incisa, commata, and those 
artificial ' stops, which ^ nice observer will easily distinguish, 
and which depend upon the respiration : as in the reading 
of this line, Animadperti, judices — omnem decusatoris oratio- 
nem — in duces — divisam esse partes. Here it is easy to ob- 
serve that concinnitas in each word that forms the claustuc^ 
Some of these clausula might appear very lame, if suffered 
to end too abruptly, though the sense might permit it ; but 
when they are taken up and supported by other words that 
follow, the course of the sentence becomes clear and smooth, 
as, Nm tmk, P. JR. obsoletis criminibus accusari Verrem. It 
is easy to observe a harshness in this conclusion, but this is 
corrected by the continuation, nova postulat t inaudita desi- 
derat, which completes the sentence. 
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This harmony of numbers may be defined, a certain raeas» 
ore or part of any thing, as of a sentence, made equal to the 
other parts, each to each ; as in poetical numbers, the feet 
are equal to each other ; the two syllables,^* instance, of a . 
dactyk being equal in time to the long syllable of the spon- 
dee, the dactyle and the spondee are equal to each other. 
This measured equality or proportion of parts, being con- 
nected together, and answering to one another, contributes 
indeed greatly to perspicuity and smoothness of style. But 
to be too solicitous on this subject would be a foolish and 
superstitious adherence to rules, which might often sacrifice 
the sejise to the wish of pleasing the ear. . For it must be 
observed, in the construction of these harmonic numbers, 
that the sense and tye subject must afford materials for it, 
and then it may be easily effected by variation and copious- 
.ness. Nor is it necessary to mention what feet and what 
measure are most adapted to create harmony; • but merely 
that it is their proper disposition, which produces it, and 
briefly to state that long syllables have more weight and au- 
thority, and render sentences more dignified, but .may also 
tc ad tp make them too heavy : that short syllables have more 
rapidity, aiid thus, by *being properly mixed with the^long, 
make the sentences run m smoothly. But it would be wrong 
to stu.1v too much precision in these things, for though the 
sentence may have its members, it is not to have a regular' 
quantity : nor is it necessary to observe that minuteness, 
which some recommend, of noun answering to noun, and 
"even syllable to syllable ; but that there should be some 
equality preserved between each member of the period ; with 
this exception, that if there is a difference, the sentence 
sktould rise by a kind of climax, and that the last member 
should be longer than the preceding. For this reason, 
Quintilian recommends that more attention should be paid 
to the ending of the sentence, that it may leave a. good im- 
/■ession upon the reader or hearer, as that is the place 
where he is, a* it were, to breathe and refrebh himself be- 
fore he enters upon the next sentence: and therefore Cice- 
ro prefers, for the' ending, a ditrochee [— w— v^J as com- 
prdbdmt, or a paeon tertius [wv-w] esse videdtur: this 
last Y^ also assigns to the beginning of a sentence; and 
chiefly the dochimus, which consists- of the bacchic 
and iambic [v> ^— ]> or of the iambic ' and cretic 
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[^>_— iv> — ] Servate* quant plurimos; as it would be 
wrong to say, Pater, postquam Uteras ad te missas legerat, 
et se rescripturum esse promiserat, obiit. There is here an 
evident inequality between the last member of the sentence 
and the two preceding, Which may be easily corrected by 
lengthening the last, obiit, and saying, prater omnium obiit 
opinionem. 

What has been said concerning numbers may be further 
illustrated. Nemo potest, sine labor e, ad doctrinam aecedere. 
Here the two nouns labore and doctrinam answer to each 
other. But Nemo sine laboris assiduitate ad doctrinam ae- 
cedere, the two members will be unequal ; and, therefore, we 
should add, fumo potest, sine laboris assiduitate, ad doctrina 
suavitatem aecedere. Here is a complete harmony of num- 
bers. 

, L. What Cains studied to do through love, that Titius tried to pre- 
vent through hatred. (Render the first member unequal by the ad- 
dition of another word ; induced by his love, for instance, and you will 
see the necessity of having, also, a participle to answer it in the last 
member, and to say, Titius impelled by his hatred.) 

2. For who will grant you that mankind, dispersed at first in the 
woods and mountains, sheltered themselves within the walls of towns, 
more by the advice of the prudent, than^the oratory of the eloquent f 
(Here the opposition will be, in the members of the sentence, between 
the advice of the prudent and the oratory of the eloquent, which answer 
to each other, out make it each a member of three words instead of 
two, and you must add a participle to each, applicable to the idea of 
each member, and to agree with mankind.) 

3. For this, my lords,, is nofa written but an innate law — we have 
not been taught it by the learned, we have not received it from our 
ancestors, we have not taken it from books ; but it is derived from, it 
is forced upon us by nature, and stamped in indelible characters upon 
our Very frame. It was not conveyed to us by instruction, but 
wrought into our constitution \ it is the dictate, not. of education, but 
instinct, that, if our lives should be at any time in danger from con- 
cealed or more open assaults of robbers or private enemies, every 
honourable method should be taken for our security. (Here the op- 
position will be seen to be equally supported between written and 
innate ; and the three next members will be equally answered by the 
three that relate to nature ; and the same opposition in the three dif- 
ferent members continued to the end.) 

4. It certainly was the custom of the Pythagoreans, both when they 
awoke, to rouse their minds by the sound of the lyre, that they might 
be more ready to act ; and, when they composed themselves to rest, 
to lull their mind-by the same sound, that they might hush such per- 
turbed ideas as might harass them. 

23 
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5. But in Herodotus, as in my opinion, every Hung Aowb oooatUf , 
to the dialect itself baa such a. sweetness, thai it seems even to^poaiHjss 
•eueealed numbers. 



In atari, *whese a division *er an e iptoBfl i o n in English is 
shorter than the other, the harmony, as has feeentsaid above, 
may be effected by variation or copiousness, by adding a 
word, as a noun or a verb, or by a phrase instead of a word ; 
As for, What your cruelty has done, I will not do. iHese 
the disproportion is very discernible; but it may /be rendered 
My humanity will not do. The observance of Ais is not, 
strictly, necessary in trifling arid common subjects, as^epistles ; 
but in graver subjects, which command more attention, as in 
orations, d&c., it is very requisite. 

These rules are not to be followed too servilely by the 
scholar, for that could not fail to render his style forced and 
roll of affectation ; but merely to show the ease, with which 
he might, with a little care and study, acquire this harmony. 



PHRASES, &c. 

Toretaace: repeterez 

To arrive at the summit of glory : gloHAj kw*. 

With artful. evasions wraatL 

To be in the gulf of danger : summj) essemperieulo. 

A temper ah^ newer falls out with- men and accidents: 
ingenium quod neque ex hommUme t y neque -vit& eventibus, nuh 
lestiam- susmpik 

Td oompute rightly the value, of things: w probl cetfir 
mare. 

To\ put thugs to the wesr they are fit for : rebels recti uti. 

To allege a cause : causam interserere. 

To make good : prostate* 

Ta>«ttde&r one? e self to' any* one;: bene merer* de oMauo* 

To- ahowonefo gratitude? far favours : se memorem beneficU 
prastarc. 

In one's journey through life : indeeurrmd* vHm spaHo. 

To reap the fruits of - atffer; 

With, i^seafc propriety : «r& 

Teptfb to die: bests advantage, and to improve: intra ap- 
ponere et in melius pramooere. 

1W pranga into* debauchery and d isoovule neas : vmo epur 
Usque obrui. 

To mdteawina^opfBesaad ;; jam eppressmmm medicare; or, 
oppressor in jura. 

iflfc the sfirvice-of tbe^pubtic : prt) prttriA pugnans. 

To free any one from dangers, to avert them : depreeari 
akcufm pericuim 

Presence of mind : pratsentis animi consilium. 

To> enftertaiB' to** sanguratt a hop* of success : spem Heme' 
rariam habere. 

Tot ahoioaatt tttai utwvtMgafomtt et* magistracy: imper ium 
depanere ; se magistrate abdicare. 

Toibatt&iBtrigMS of atnhitiwr etmitoumm A»V. 

From motives of state policy : retpubUcw causd. 
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No one invested with s upre m e power and authority : nemo 
cum virions phtrimum posset. 

To condescend to listen to justice, without a violent effort 
on one's part : ad jus sine vi descendere. 

Which must from their antiquity have obtained the force 
of nature : qua jam natura pirn obtsneret per vetustatem. 

Having contracted a lameness from a wound : gravHer 
daudicanti ex vuJnere. 

To bind any one by the strongest ties of gratitude : gra^ 
tisrimum aUcmfacere. • 

I am bound to him by the strongest obligations: hie at 
me optime meritus est. 

He obtained the first celebrity, and pie-eminence in the 
fbrum : dams in tog$ 9 et printeps. - 

To have influence with any one : apud aUquem vaiere. 

To pay attention to a- thing : in ahqtrid inewnbere, vel aU 
cut rei. 

Entitled to the highest commendation: summd laud* 
dUgnus. 

I received information of: renuntiatmn est miki de. 

Not in endeavouring to blot out the. memory of the ancient 
quarrel, but in concerting measures to renew the war : nam 
ad oblivionem veteris belli, sed ad comparationem novi. 

Not unaccompanied with : plenam. 

When no longer attended with danger : seeura* 

To be struck dumb with astonishment : obstupeseere. 

To inform any one of what has been done : acta edocere. 

With some degree of accuracy : accuratius. 

I must live and die with the conviction of: mtmrnvendnm 
atque moriendum conscio. 

To amuse himself with projecting the conquest of the 
world : arbern terrarum vineere meditaretur* 

Common -and possible events: communia esse t et jieri 
posse, 

To act from the best of motives, &c : Optimo ammo et jv+ 
dicio agere. 

To let slip an opportunity : oblatam occasionem dunittere, 
yelpratermittere. 

The mind is filled with disappointment and bitter anguish : 
spe destitutus graviter doleo. 

To be noted for the wisest person *. inter $apienti*simo$ 
haberis 
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To meet with a saddem teniae of fortune: smidtd rerum 
rorwersione pate, opprimi. , 

Teft have? as aBomdencf over any one: apod aHq w o m muc- 
toritatem habere, valere. 

He knows* and ha* found for certain : eagmitmm camper- 
tumque sibi. 

T$* favftisafisctedto;: akeno iim'ma ease in. 

Intoxicated with fifty : jurem audadd. 

T* weigh* the force and motive of every dety : ojkiorum 
ousmm* momenta perpemdere. 

To give rule* for the attainment of the liberal arts r via* 
optiwa» \ w» artiion traders 

To fall prostrate at the feet of any one: genSms adooM. 

Tto have' an. absolute power over any one : mmmiw in ati- 
quem posse.' v 

To be* reduces to- extreme necessity: ad imcitas redigi; 
res ad extremum perducta. 

-The skwte of places facilitate the- knowledge of: arm loco- 
rumfaeiUarum cognitionem dani. 

?& adhered the nife proposed : tnanmtm institute sua. 

The most splendid merit is recompensed by the small and 
reluctant voice of praise : recti facto exigtmkms at ah invitis 
expressa proponitur. 

To fall into neglect : obsokrs. ■ 

To pvemote with the greatest zeal and atdnsjr : stmHosms 



To stand in the way of the designs of others : aMorum 
st&S' officers. 

To sink into languor and inactrvity: m moBitmm et imer* 
t&UKtohi. 

It affords a heartfelt satisfaction to beheld: jnoredibihtm 
delectat rider*. • 

The mind becomes enervated by taxnrtecisemse: Jfcrt*fa- 

ih-HMst efficacious method ; ret efieacushmk. • ■ 
Every man distinguished for his bravery : fortksimm §*«•* 
que virr ~ ■ 

Avaricious views div ert into the pwoui t of plunder? avari- 
tia adpratdam devocat. 

Inteltigenoe washwonght: nwsctatnm est. - 
■~ &i i v en tc^despeer by the sting* of frm > jbvH eenesiettce : con- 
scientid scelerum exagitatus. 
23* 
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To kill one's eeif : netem sihi consdscere. . 

Without accomplishing a purpose : re infectd. 

Report by its rapidity anticipates : fama sudceleriiate su- 
perat.... 

Their whole thoughts' are bent on worldly and perishable 
objects : nihil nisi mortale terrenumque cogitant. 

For- presuming to inquire, or at all concern themselves : 
quod sibi qwerendum out ccgitandum putarent. 

They assumed the mask of hypocrisy, put on *a hurried 
step, and displayed reserve and composure in their counter 
nances : falsi at festinantes, vuituque 'Composite. 

Perfumes of a very high and sweet savour : ungueuia jton- 
md et azerrimd suavitate conatta. 

To take the foraging party in the rear : frumentarios a 
tergo aggredi. 

To pay all possible respect to : m aximum honorem pro- 
stare ; maxima observantid habere. 

The advantages of every other object of human. desire: 
catera res qua expetuntur. 

We can be supplied with sufficient materials :• nobis sup- 
petere potest. 

The mind could not bear # being stretched to such a de- 
gree : animus turn posset ferre tantam contentionem. 

In the hour bf despair : spe abjectd. . 

It has subjected them to incurable diseases and insuffera- 
ble pains : Us morbos insanabiles, et dolores intokrabUes ad- 
junxit* 

Minds ready to sympathize with the pains of the bodies :. 
animi corporum-ddoribus eengruentes. 

If you will give me an opportunity of showing : riper te. 
mtftt Ucitum fuerit indicare. 

Any accident that may befall us : res incommodes. 

• To oblige any one : de aliquobene mereri. 

To inflict on the polluted offspring the punishments due. 
to the crinfflb of the parents : parentum pamas a cemsoehra- 
UssimsjiUis repetere. ' 

To take pains : laborare; laboremm aUquid impendere* 

To be invested with honourable offices : summis honoribus 
fungi. 

The first object of moral beauty : primus honesti locus. - 

To hold the hand stretched out as a mark : prober* pro 
scopuh dtspansam manum. 
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Nature gives this instinct : hoe a naturd tributum. 

To aspire to honour : ad honorem contendere rei tender*. 

A wise man fashions the conduct of his life according to 
the language^ the ignorant: sapientis vita ex tnsipientium 
sermone pendet. 

What regards the gratification of thejwnses : quod speetat 
ad voluptatem. 

To remove imaginary anxieties : inanes soUcitudmes detra- 
here. 

Moderation in the exercise of supreme power : in gumma 
pottstaU rerum omnium modus. 

To keep closely besieged : clausum obsidert. 

To instruct any one to the perpetration of the vilest prac- 
tices : aUquem malafacinora edocere. 

A supine indifference by which the state was nearly 
brought to ^he brink of ruin : socordia atque inertia per quas 
pene respublica interiit* 

To exhibit, to the view the whole tissue of a man's vices 
and iniquities : omnia nequtUa homims exemplaproferre. 

Thift single trait retrieves his. name from eternal disgrace: 
hoc unumf acinus labem atemam dekt. 

I. will grant you your request : efficiam quod rogus. 

Men of the first dignity. and eminence: homines nobitis* 

m • , 

I. claim the preference in rising to address yon : egopotis- 
simum surgo t 

Reason receives its whole support from itself, and contin- 
ually making progressive advanced....: ratio connixa per 
se 9 et progressa longiiis • 

From the. general disorder, which . prevails through the 
whole world : usque aded ubique,tnrbatur. 

To have for an end, or to tend to: spectaread. 

Intent upon the. recovery of his rights: ad Uhertatem 
erectus. 

To expose to the manifest view of all ; proferre in medium. 

To demand the payment of money : emgmt peeurdag. 
..In an engagement or pitched battle : collatis signis. 

What has V most extensive effect : quod latisekne patet. 

Whose influence is felt : qvod phtrtmum valet. 

Thus our ambition is gratified: ita qua ookume const- 
quimur: . ,."..•*• 
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There i»thi* most fortunate cjnii«ntnm e «tten#ny it ; 
hod adhnc^ pwc s mm ode <wfct 

The magisterial office, with which I harei btei* invested 
by the people : gMWvfw^wwg^yalngjwp irf i ff wttwMfenari 

The religious obligation with which I boMB* myself to 
discharge those oinoea:. gw« nwimitt offinmnm* obstringor 
reUgione.* 

The compkxioA of the tines is snwhr tempo* est 
modi. 

The manager of an impeachment : octal" amstt 

Should we not make him feel the JUL Weight of 
vengeance? nonne public* vrndic armm I m 

It contributes to make them strong, and to render then* of 
gigantic size: vires a1it t et immam corporum magnitudin* 
homines efficit. 

Amicable alliances are founded on the basis el reOTproeai 1 
wants : amicitia propter indigentiam comntur. 

They .are raised above every necessity <si having' recourse 
to the assistance of others : minimi alterim indigent* . 

They do not give a. metrical: or harmonious tenmwAttan 1 to 
their sentences: rum daudemt nmneris smtenHas. 

I seem to have preferred ay own private interest 1 : aU* 
^uambommi,gr<aiam miki^adtsewdeo^. . 

You ought to rest satisfied : satis habeas. 

I availed myself of the interest I h*d wkfryow wife and 
sister to prevail upon them to deter him : egi cum usmrt tuA 9 
et am vehrd sowars nt de UtmrmL " \ 

His blind fusy received, no check or dnnmatiOM: neqae 
furor minuebatur. • 

lie took up and conveyed all the money he. could upon 
his own credit, or that a£ his friend : pecumam sad mt and* 
coram fide sumptam matuampartare. 

He left me no other alternative than< to swear : nihil, msi 
utjurarem, reliquit. 

On the distant view of the navigation of & vessel : cum 
procul cmrsum nanigii videris. 

He showed the most persecuting and vindictive spirit to- 
wards his person: in ejus personam muitofimtyasperiuOi: 

To harass the mind with phantoms of imaginary evils : 
animesfictoram msuonm, umbrd dt&igar*. 

It is unavoidable by me in that station to which I have 
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been raised : pro hoc gradu, in quo me P. ML coQocavit^ ne- 
cessaria. 

Apply to your own case, and impress upon your own 
mind : tute ttbi suffice, atque apud te propone. 

He acts the part of an implacable enemy towards me : se 
ntiki implaeabilem pr&bet. 

I foresaw its pernicious tendency : exUiosum fore videbam. 

Their cares attend us in our entrance into the world: tu- 
rn 7105 adolescentes prosequuntur. 

They are inured to poverty and hardships : paupertate usi 
adoersus mala durati sunt. 

To pry curiously into the lives of others : aliorum vitas 
curiosius perscrutari. 

A flow of genius : fiumen tngenH. 

To drag forth before the tribunal of public justice from 
mere patriotic motives : in judicium reipubhca causa vocare. . 

A man stained with crimes of the blackest dye : homo de- 
terrimus. 

To admit to terms of peace : infidem rtcipere. 

There has been an alarm : ad mrma conclamatum est. 

This difference of opinion in our discussions being earned 
on till night : hdc controversiA usque ad noctem ducta. 

It shows a want of .friendship, and of that regard, which 
I have always felt for you, to observe a silence of indiffer- 
ence : nostra necessitudimS est, mem in te bencuotoUiat, non 
tatere. * 

By the ties of our mutual friendship : pro amore nostro. 

Nature has implanted that principle within us : hoc natu- 
rd est insitum. 

They have inflicted an awful punishment upon their moth- 
ers : suppliehtm de matre sumpserunt. 

Those persons are entitled to our just abhorrence: justo 
odio dignissimi sunt. 

They take no precautions against the misfortunes and 
troubles which await them : quos dolores et quas molestias ex- 
cepturi sint non provident. 

The oration is replete with charges of the most flagitious, 
nature against him : in oratione permuUa in turn turpia ac 
Jlagitiosa dicuntur. 

Men of the first celebrity for learning and wisdom : horn* 
ines doctissimos sapientissimosque, 

As to defy the ingenuity of any man to comprehend their 
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orttera^otfflnefltioil: ttf mm gougtioat arte tcfltt dra kiiawr e r 
rum ac necessitudinem perseqtti possit. 

He way so ; fer fronro bs e r fa n g th* appearance of any heav- 
enlj objects : nee safitar-festffafr et Matam* ecdesHmn speciem* 

I haw been induced by an? intimacy of such, long stand- 
ing, and bj that benevolence, which I have experienced 
from jour youth : ost&ssus nrnttovehntos+ettuasummaterga 
me beneitokntia> qua miki jam m puerUidr tudcogmtaest^ me 
hortata est. 

Continue in* the* enjoyment of thottraitqtiilUty^ finure too 
did. 

» They are so lost to* every principle of virtae and religion : 
ed iniquitatis atque impietatis pervenerunt. 

What can be a mark of greater lolly, than in' a node/ of 
life, whieft depends upon; yonrwiH, to create an inability vi 
continuing it : quid stuUius, quant quod Mbemter fatzas, ca» 
ran, ut kltRwtimJbemt uon pom* 

Their lives could be dispensed with : tolerabiUa Juo> 
runt iUcL 

The atrocious crimes which a man has been guilty of 
against the peace of society; jfagtomrissima, uQka t* rem- 
pnbKcamfamnorai 

The memory of which might have reflected lustre on my 
humble name; e» mmnmiA quorum* mtum ignobih noaiejt t»- 
vlotescati • 

Never shall his measures disconcert : nunquam iSe »* *jp> 
primet consiN*. 

I know alt m> method o£ attack v nam ommts hemuuspttp- 
Hones. 

Under t^imlUelM^cf these 'terrors: mtifotimore* 

He roused him from m» diffidence-: diffidemtem suU rebut 
cot^fmctvHl 

With his hair nicely trimmed, and loaded with perfuniesr: 
0^o9i$#€$deUbut*4apilfa 

Whence* presuming on so well known an instance of their 
bravery they laid claim to : qud ex re fietv, uti eatum return* 

Those* who hare tfee^ means; a» well as As power, fee} a. 
natural inclination to do their utmost towards: u gat traits* 
opibus naturfk inviitontut* otav.. 

Without fixing the least suspicion : 
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How ignorant of the real interests of the people ase those : 
fuam mmiabii$*r&paMicm.ton8utitur. 

It io to your good offices that I owe the happy termination 
.of this business: perteiuegotiumex sententia perfect. 

To enter into the designs of any one: idem sentire 



To be drowned amidst the shouts of armies : obstrepi da- 
moremUkum. 

They are apt to entertain a suspicion of their being gene- 
rally masknd.as objects .of .scorn. and derision: tontcmrd se 
jMtvnt, rffeqnct, ittudi. 

But if he would retire, and leave him in the undisturbed 
•nessesaian of his country : quod si i&scueisset, ac libera** 
possessionem regioms sibi tradidisset. 

JUUsfoxtune jhas imbi*tered every moment of my life : om- 
nia mihi tempora sunt misera. 

The hope of experiencing some amelioration of destiny: 
spes alicujus commodi aliauando recuperandL 

An ^opportunity of informing yourself first falls in jour 
way : primum tempus discendi nactus es. 

Leaving it 4o your own conjectures to inform you....ca vos 
conjecturd perspicitis. ... 

Iv shall *not «spatiate on &s great actions.... with the unusual 
success that has attended them : npn sum prmdUaturus quan- 
ta* res, quantdquef elicit tOe gesserit. 

The thing in question : de quo agitur. 

To serve for the twentieth time : vicesima siipendia mereri. 

To whose decision they appealed : qwmjudtcemfecerint. 

To assert one's right to a territory : agrum vindioare. 

He rested the point of controversy : controversiwn re- 

To make a toiLofa pleasure : wnatajueundts intermiscere. 

When there is such a noise : ubi tot obstrepunt gracuU. 

It became the first object of my wishes to acquire your 
love : nihil optatiusfuit, qudm ut abs te amarer. 

To assault by covert ways : cunicuHs oppugnare. 

He had erected monuments to his fame : monumenta sibi 
exstruxerat. 

The smoke had intercepted their view : conspectumfumus 
abstulerat. 

To associate the sons into a share of the kingdom : regm 
consortium jungere cum. 



• 
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As his own free gift: stn mmneris. 

The gods pour down their vengeance on so many perju- 
ries : dus tot psrjuria vindicantibus.... 

Every improvement of human genius : omnsm ingenU cuh 



To prove by the most convincing reasons : gravissimis ret- 
tiombus evincere. 

To feel the breast glow with the warmest zeal : incredHnH 
studio rapL 

To leave off childish plays ; reHnquere nucss pilaris* 

To make an impression on the senate: senatum com* 
movcre.. 

To take a magnificent view of one's self: se magnified cir* 
cumspicere. 

To store the memory with an immense mass of....immen- 
sam....copiam memorid comprehends**. 

Words removed from common usage: verba a conumad 
usu abducta. 

Inelegantly coined by themselves, a ss inconcumk con- 
jietis. 

To steal Cicero's invectives against (tatiline: Ciceronh 
CatiUnarias compilare. 

Drawn by motives of duty : aMaud officii rations adductus. 

More perniciously prodigal : perdUius prodigum. 

To be saved from the gaUows : e fared redmi. 

To pay one's debts: nomina Uberare. , 

To break open the seal : Unum insiders. 

To feel a thirst for glory, and passion for feme : appetens 
gloria, atque avidusfanue. 

A stain contracted in the war : macula beUo suscepta. 

An indelible blot on the reputation of the Roman people « 
macula, qua inveteravit in popuh Romani nomine. 



PROSODY. 



SCANNING. 

Scanning is the dividing of a verse into the feet of which 
it is composed, and the assigning of their proper quantity to 
the constituent syllables in each foot. 

A foot in poetry consists of two or more syllables, con- 
nected and arranged according to established rules, and 
forming part of a verse. 

The principal feet in Latin poetry are the spondee and 
the dactyle. A spondee consists of two long syllables ; as, 
Sylvds: a dactyle consists of one long and two short sylla- 
bles ; as, tempord. 

A verse is a certain number of connected feet, forming a 
line of poetry. 

The verses in the most general use in ancient poetry, are 
the -hexameter and the pentameter,. 

Verses are not measured in the ancient languages,, as they are in 
our own, by the number of their syllables, but generally by the num- 
ber of their feet, or the length of time required for their pronuncia- 
tion : hence the versification of the Greeks and Romans admits of a 
much greater degree of variety and harmony, than the regular heroic 
measures m English poetry. 



Hexameter. 

A hexameter verse consists of six feet, of. which the sixth 
is a spondee, the fifth a dactyle, and the preceding four either 
dactyles or spondees ; as, 

Sunt her|b© dul{ces sunt | quae mi|tescere > | flamma. 

This kind of verse is generally used in poems which are designed 
to be- descriptive of great and splendid actions, and is consequently 

24 
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sometimes called heroic verse. It is the meet ancient of all poetical 
measures, as well as the moat dignified ans*)eajrmonioua. The use of 
the hexameter is not, however, confined to epic and heroic poetry. 
The satires and epistles of Horace axe sufficient to prove that it is a 
measure no less adapted to the. most familiar, than it is to the most 
exalted subjects. 

A spondee is sometimes found in the fifth foot of a hex- 
imeter, instead of a dactyle, and gives to the line the name 
of a spondaic verse; as, 

Proximus \ huic 16n|go sed | prdximus | Inter(vall6. 

When a spondee is substituted for a dactyle in the fifth 
foot of a hexameter, to prevent the line from appearing to 
move too heavily, the fourth foot is generally a dactyle. 

It must always be observed in scanning, that when a word ending 
in a vowel or tne consonant m is immediately followed by a word be - 
ginning with another vowel, or the aspirate k, an elision of the preced- 
ing vowel generally takes place, and the final syllable of the word is 
not scanned -nor counted in the line ; thus-, in the three .verses which 
immediately follow, the syllables printed in italics are not considered 
as forming any part of a root ; 

Obsttjbatque alills all|ud quia 1 cGrpfire In | un©\ 
MolIIa | cam du|rls sing | ponaere na|bentla | pOndus. 
Quae post|quam evol|vit oeejedque ex|emlt 8|cerv6. 

The Unes in the first two of the following exercises me al- 
ready divided into feet, so that the scanning of them wiQ he 
completed by marking, and proving, by rules, the quantity, of 
their syllables : the other lines must be divided, as well as 
marked and proved, . . 

EXERCISES. 

1. Aurea | prima sa|ta est ae|tas, quae, j vindice | nullo, 
Sponte su|a, sine | lege fi|dem reo|tumque cdjlebat. 

2. Judicis | ora su|i sed e|rant sine ] vindice | tuti. 
Nondum | caesa su|is pere]grin«m ut | viseret | orbem. 

3. Nondum pnecipites cingebant oppida fossae ; 
Nan tuba directi, non Jeris cornua flexi, 

4. Non galeae, non ensis erant ; sine militis usu, 
Mollia secure peragebant otia gentes. 

5. Ipsa quoque immunis, rastroque intacta, nee ullis 
Saucia vomeribus, per se dabat omnia tellus. 
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6. Contentique ctbis, nullo cogente, creatis, 
Arbuteos foetus montanaque fraga legebant, 

* 

7. Cornaque, et in duris haerentia mora rubetis, 
Et, quae deciderant patula Jovis arbore, glandes* 

8. Ver erat sternum ; placidique tepentibus auris 
Mulcebant Zephyri natos sine semine flores. 

9. Mox etiam firuges tellus inarata ferebat ; 
Nee renovatus ager gravidis canebat aristis. 



Pentameter. 

A Pentameter verse is generally divided in scanning into 
two parts, the first of which consists of two feet, which are 
either dactyles or spondees, followed by a long syllable ; the 
latter part is always composed of two dactyles, followed by 
another long syllable ; as, 

Ipse jujbet morjtTs | te memi|nlsse Dejus. 
Da veni|am prope|rat | vivere | nemo sajtis. 
Sit nox | cum somjno | sit sine | lite di|es. 

^ This is the most common, but not the most correct mode of scan- 
ning this species of verse. A pentameter properly consists, as its 
name implies, of five feet, of which the first two are either dactyles or 
spondees, the third a spondee, and the fourth and fifth anapests, or 
dactyles reversed. Agreeably to this division, the last of the preced- 
ing lines would be scanned thus, 

Sit nfix | cam sdmjno sit | slnfi li|t« dies. 

This kind of verse is sometimes termed elegiac, because it is gener- 
ally employed by the poets in elegiac and similar compositions. It is, 
however, seldom or never used alone in a poem, but is intermixed 
with hexameters, and sometimes with other measures. 

• 

lit the exercises in this work, and, indeed, in poetry in gen- 
eral, a pentameter may he distinguished from a hexameter 
verse by the first word being printed somewhat within the 
boundary of the page, and consequently not beginning in a 
Une with the other verses; thus, in the exercises , which imme- 
diately follow f every alternate Une is a pentameter ; the others 
are hexameters. 
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EXERCISES. 

1. Que legis ex illo, Theseu, tibi littore mitto, 

Unde tuam sine me vela tulere ratem. 

2. Tempus erat, vitrei quo primum terra pruina 

Spargitur, et tects fronde queruntur aves. 

3. Luna fait : specto si quid nisi littora cernam ; 

Quod videant, oculi nil nisi littus habent. 

4. Nunc hue, nunc illuc, et utroque sine ordine curro ; 

Alta puellares tardat arena pedes. 
Mons fait ; apparent frutices in vertice ran ; 
Nunc scopulus raucis pendet adesus aquis. 

5. Ascendo ; vires animus dabat ; atque ita late* 

JLquora prospectu metior alta meo. 
lade 4 ego, nam ventis quoque sum crudelibus usa, 
\i4i prsBcipiti carbasa tenta Noto. 



VERSIFICATION. 

Cjesura. 

Cesar* is a division or separation of a foot, occasioned by 
the syllables, of which it is composed, belonging to different 
words : it is a term applied also to the last syllable or two 
last syllables of a word, when they form the first part of a 
foot. 

The .word ctraura is derived from eado, casus, to .cut off: its use 
has been adopted in versification either because the syllable, to which 
it is applied, is divided or cut off from the other syllables in the word 
by the termination of the preceding foot, or because the foot, in which 
the cesura takes place, is divided or separated, being composed of 
syllables belonging to different words. • 

The beauty of a verse depends in a great measure on the csasura. 
It connects with each other the different words, of which the line is 
composed, and (gives to it smoothness and harmony. It must not 
therefore be considered merely as an ornament, but as an essential re- 
quisite of every hexameter and pentameter verse. A line in which 
it is neglected is not only destitute of all poetic beauty, but can 
hardly be distinguished from prose, and^ unless on peculiar occasions, 
in which harmony is designedly avoided, is not admissible in Latin 
poetry. 
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There are three kinds of caesura, the syllabic, the trochaic, 
and the monosyllabic. 

The syllabic caesura is that in which the first part of the 
divided foot consists of the last syllable of a word ; as, 

Sylves|/rem tenuji mutant medijtarls &|vena. 

The syllabic appears to be the principal csasura in Latin versifica- 
tion, and but few harmonious lines can be found, in which it is not in- 
troduced. If the ancients did not consider it indispensably necessary, 
it is evident that they seldom ventured to write a verse without it. 

The syllabic caesura may take place in a heroic verse at 
the triemimeris, penthemimeris, hephthemimeris, and some- 
times at the enneemimeris ; as, 

Si c&ni|fltu5 8f\\vds, sj\\va sfnt | consule | dignae. 
Lie \&\tus mve\um mo\\U fo\\tus hy&|cintho. 

The aneient grammarians generally divided every line into half 
feet, and from this division the preceding names have been introduc- 
ed. The triemimeris is that portion of a verse which contains its 
three first half feet ; the penthemimeris is the part which contains 
five half feet ; the hephthemimeris that which contains seven ; and 
tile enneemimeris that which comprises nine half feet* 

The trochaic caesura is that in which the first part of the 
divided foot consists either of a long and short syllable re- 
maining at the end of a word, or of an entire word comprised 
of one long and one short syllable ; as, 

Fhrt\i\ndtus et | tile, de|6s qui | novit ajgrestes. 

Although one syllabic caesura, at least, generally occurs in every 
hexameter verse, yet the trochaic has nearly the aanie metrical effect, 
and often appears to be the principal caesura in the verse ; as, 

Fata vacant c6n\dU?u& n&|tftntla | lamina | sdmnus. 

In Horace and Virgil, about twenty lines may be found, in which 
the trochaic cssura only occurs, and which are still not deficient in 
harmony; as, 

Spargfins | humldi | mella s5|p6rIf^jrQmque pa|paver. 

The trochaic caBsura may take place in either of the first 
fi?e feet of a verse, but two successive trochaics must not 
occur in the second and third, or in the third and fourth 
feejt; as, 

Talflt | tfdc& rejfert, b\terqu$ qwi\tirque be* |ati. 
Amui pro|cul cur rusque Tilrum mi\rdtur ljnanes. 
Alb& H\gustra ca dunt, vac]cini$ | nigra lejguntur. 

The monosyllabic caesura is that in which the first syllable 
of the divided foot is a monosyllable ; as, 

24» 
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Hie vfr hie | erf tfbl | quern projmitti | septus | audi*. 

The preceding is one of the few fines in which no cs3sura but the 
monosyllabic ooeuis: the metrical effect of- this csssura is by no 
means so greet as that of the syllabic or trochaic, bat many instances 
may be found, in which it appears to be the principal csasura in the 
verse. 

A caesura is not indispensably necessary in every foot of a 
verse. Those lines, in which it most frequently occurs, 
generally appear to be the most poetical, but, lor the sake of 
that variety without which the most harmonious arrangement 
of words would soon become tedious, the caesura is often 
omitted in one or more of the feet, and its situation is fre- 
quently varied. 

In the first foot of a verse, the caesura may generally be 
omitted ; as, 

Pastures ovi|um tene|ro& dejpellere | foetus. 
Pauperis | et tiigujri con|gestum | respite | culmen. 

In the second foot, the caesura is often omitted ; but -when 
this omission takes place, the word which begins the foot is 
generally of sufficient length to complete it, and to leave a 
caesural syllable in the next foot ; as, 

Squamea | c6nvdl\vens subjlato | pectore [ terga. 

The frequent recurrence of the verb neseio as a dactyle, and of the 
prepositions inter and intra as spondees, forming the second foot, ap- 
pears on the first view to be inconsistent with the preceding rule, but 
it is in reality quite) agreeable with it. It has been clearly ascertained 
that the preposition and its case were frequently pronounced with one 
accent, as one word j and there is reason to suppose that neseio was 
often connected in a similar manner with the word which followed 
it ; thus the words inter se were pronounced, and consequently re- 
garded in versification, as though they were written interse, and nes- 
eio quis as though written nescioquts. A similar connexion is not 
unusual in English words ; thus some body is pronounced somebody, 
no body, nobody; can not, cannot. ■' 

The caesura is not so frequently omitted at the penthemim- 
eris ; as it is in the other feet, and when it is omitted in the 
third, it always occurs in the fourth, and generally in the sec- 
ond foot: when this omission of the caesura at the penthe- 
mimeris takes place, the third foot generally consists of the 
two or three first syllables of a word, which is finished in the 
next foot ; as, 

Jussa mo|rt que | sorti\tus non | pertulif | ullos. 
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In the fourth foot, the caesura is not necessary, if there is 
one at the penthemimeris ; as, 

PinguTs et | ingra|te premejretur | caseus | urbf. 

The syllabic and monosyllabic caesuras are seldom intro- 
duced after the fourth foot, but the trochaic often occurs at 
the enneemimeris, and is, in most instances, conducive to the 
harmony of the line ; as, 

• Saepe lei vl sdm|num suajdebit m\ire su|surro. 
Hinc aljta sub | rupe ca|net bbn\ddtor ad | auras. 

When there is but one caesura in a verse, it is generally in 
the third foot, sometimes in the fourth, but never in the sec- 
ond ; as, 

Quern mea | carmini|6tis merujisset | fistula | caprum. 

In a pentameter verse, a syllabic caesura generally takes 
place at the penthemimeris, and a trochaic in the foot pre- 
ceding the final syllable in the second hemistich or half 
verse; as, 

Nee quere|rer tarjeftjs | ire re|licta dl|es. 
Nil mini | rescri|6ds | attamen | ipse vejni. 

There is sometimes a monosyllabic caesura at the penthe- 
mimeris of a pentameter, when the preceding word is a mon- 
osyllable; as, 

Magna ta|men spes | est | m boni|tate de|i. 

The trochaic caesura is sometimes neglected in the foot 
preceding the final syllable of a pentameter, and the verse is 
concluded by a word of four or more syllables ; as, 

Lis est | cum for [ma | magna pu\diciti\<B. 

The syllabic caesura sometimes lengthens a short sylla- 
ble; as, 

Pect5rl|6tts inh!|ans spi|ranua | consulit | exta. 

EXERCISES. 

The exercises which follow consist of Ones to which the 
preceding observations on the cmswra are to he applied, and 
which may he formed into hexameter or pentameter verses, by 
a change of the position of one word in each line. 

1. Ipse dei clypeus terra cum ima toUitur, ,. 
Mane rubet ; rubet terraque, cum conditur ima. 
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2. En, proles antiqua redit ; virtus concordia, 
Cumque fide pietas cervice dttd vagantur. 

3. Sol fugit, et remoTent subeuntia caelum nubila, 

Et effusis, grams decidit imber, aquis. 

4. Quod si quia monitis aures tardas adverterit, 

Heu, referet quanto mea verba dolore ! 

5. Arte laborats puppes vincuntur ab sequore. 

Tu tua brachia plus remis posse putest 

6. Interea colat pax arva ; pax Candida primum 

Daxit sab juga curva araturos bores. 
Nitent pace bidens vomerque ; at tristia diiri 
Militis situs in tenebris occupat arma. 

7. Non domus et fundus, non acervus aeris et auri 
Deduxit sgroto domini corpore febres, 

Non animo curas. Oportet valeat possessor, 
Si uti comportatis rebus bene cogitat. 



ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS. 

The principal rules for the arrangement of words in Latin 
prose are applicable also to the composition of verse; but 
the language of poetry admits of a much greater variety of in- 
version than the language of prose, and consequently of a 
more frequent deviation from the general laws of position. 

An adjective is generally placed in poetry before one or 
more words, which intervene between it and its substantive ; 
it is sometimes found immediately after the noun to which it 
relates, and sometimes immediately before it ; and it occa- 
sionally occurs in other situations ; as, 

Dumosd pendere procul de rupe videbo. 
Carolina mtUa canam ; non, me pascente, capella?, 
FlorewUm cytisum et salices carpetis amaras. 

When two adjectives are introduced in the same verse, 
they are most commonly placed together in the beginning of 
the line ; as, 

Agrestem ttnui meditabor arundine musam. 

When an adjective is peculiarly emphatic, it is elegantly 
placed at a considerable distance after its substantive, and 
sometimes in the beginning of the following line ; as, 
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Vox quoque per lucoa vulgo exaudita silentes 
Ingens, et simulacra modis pallentia miris. 

Prepositions are often placed, in poetry, after the noun 
which they govern, and are sometimes separated from the 
words with which they are compounded, and placed in a 
different part of the verse ; as, 

Spemque metumque inter dubii seu vivere credant. 
Ter conatus ibi colio dare brachia circum. 

The compounds qmctmque, quisnam, priiisquam, with a 
few other compound words, are sometimes divided by the 
figure tmesis ; as, 

Qui te cunque manent isto certamine casus. 

Although each of the first four feet in a hexameter verse 
may be either a dactyle or a spondee, yet the greatest har- 
mony generally results from a judicious intermixture of both 
these kinds of feet. This variety, however, is often neglect- 
ed, and sometimes with an expressive and. striking effect 
It may in general be observed that lightness, rapidity or 
confusion may be expressed the most forcibly by dactyles, 
and slowness, grief or dignity by spondees ; as, 

• Radit iter liquidum, celeres neque commovet alas. 
Cara deum soboles, magnum Jovis incrementum. 

A sentence is most commonly completed in every distich, 
or two lines of pentameter or elegiac poetry, but the ele- 
gance of hexameters is increased, when neither a sentence 
nor the clause of a sentence is finished with the verse, and 
when each line, through several successive verses, is begun 
with one or more words immediately connected in sense 
with the preceding line. When one word only is thus car- 
ried on to the next verse, it is in most instances either a dac- 
tyle, or a polysyllable of sufficient length to complete the first 
foot, and leave a caesura! syllable in the second ; it is seldom 
or never a monosyllable only, and, unless the word is re- 
markably emphatic, it is not often a spondee. 

A monosyllable is seldom found at the end of a hexameter 
or pentameter verse, unless it-is elided, or preceded by anoth- 
er monosyllable ; as, 

Sicut erat magni' genibus procumbere nan est. 
LiUoribus nostris anchora pacta tua est, 
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A dissyllable is most commonly found at the end of a pen 
tameter Terse. A Word of four/ and, preferably, a word of five 
syllables may occasionally be admitted ; but words of one 
syllable, and words of three syllables must be absolutely ex- 
cluded. A dissyllable often occurs also in the last foot of a 
hexameter, but seldom in the fifth, unless a trochaic caesura 
takes place in it ; as, 

Dion, et Tenedos, Simoisque, et Xanthus, et Ide, 
Nomina sunt ipso pene timenda. sono. 

A hexameter line frequently ends in a trisyllable, but very 
seldom in a polysyllable. A spondaic hexameter is most 
commonly concluded with a polysyllable, but sometimes by a 
word of three syllables. 

It is obvious that the preceding observations on the concluding foot 
of a vene may be traced to the rules for the regulation of the cesura ; 
but, as the most constant attention to these -rules is essential to the 
composition of Latin verse, the repetition of a part of them in this 
chapter may not be either irrelevant or useless. The following lines, 
which are designed to show in what parts of a verse polysyllables are 
advantageously placed, may be referred also to the same rules. 

A word of four syllables may with propriety stand thus in 
a hexameter verse ; 

Fata vojcant conjditque najtantia | lumina | somnus. 
Phirima | perque vi|as sterjnuntur m|ertfa | passim. 
Te vent|ente di|e, te | decejdente cajnebat. 
Nee magjnus prdhi|bere lajbor tu | regibus | alas. 
Luctus ajristseji vitre|isque se|dilibus | bmnes. 
Stat forjtuna dojmus, et a|vi numejrantur ajvorum. 
Qua oiger | humecjtat fla|ventSa | jculta Gajlesus. 
Eripe | non iljlis quisjquam cunc|tantibus I altum. 
Narcisjsum aut nex|i tacfijissem | vimen alcanthi. 
Indue |rat toti|dem autum|no majtura te|nebat. 
Aut onejra acctpi|unt venijentum aut | agmine | facto. 
iEra la|cu gemit | impost |tis injcudibus | iEtna. 
Jamque m!|nistran|tem platajnum po|tantibus | umbras. 
Exer|centur ajgris pars | intra | septa do|morum. 
Nee ve|ro a stabu|lis pluvija impen|dente rejeedunt. 
Usque cd|lora|tis am|nis dejvexus ab | Indis. 

A word of five syllables may properly stand thus in a hex- 
ameter verse ; 

ExperYjuntur et | in medi(um qu«|sita rejponunt. 
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randa rellinquo. 
Ientibus ] undas. 
luce cajrcntum. 



Prarterejo atque aii|is post | cdmmemo 
Hoc geriltur Zephyjrus primum impel 
Umbrae ifbant tenujes sTmiil|acraque | 
Contu|soque anijmos et | res inlse|rabere | fractas. 
Mellaque a|rundlne|is in|ferre ca|nalibus | ultro. 
Longius | aut cre|dunt ccbJIo, £dven|tantibus | Euris. 
ObscoB|nique ca|nes, Im|portuJnjeque vo| lucres. 
Quojperiji super) impo|nas abo|lere ne|fanfli. 
Et tamen | banc pelajgo prae|terla|bare nejcesse est 
Diver |si cir|cumspici|unt hoc | acrior | idem. 
Tros anjchisialdes ani|mos tarnen | omine | tollit 
Morte Ne|6pt6Je|mi regjnorum | reddita | cessit 
Ingemujit Glaujcumque Me[dontaque | Therstto|chumque 
Ut puer | et vacu|is ut in|6bser[vatus in | herbis. 
Intemjpesti|va tur|bantes | festa Mi|nerva. 

A word of six or more syllables is generally situated thus 
in a hexameter. verse ; 
Stat sua | cuique difes breve et | irrepajrabile | tempos. 
Nam quis | te juve|num c6n|fiden|ti8Sime | nostras. 
Aut ar|guta la|cus cTr|cumv61i|tayit hi|rundo. 
Hie labor | ille dojmus et in|extri|cabills [ error. 
Res aga|memnoni|as vic|tricia|que anna sejeutus. 
La6me|ddnte se lui|mus per|juria | Trojae. 
Helle spontffc ci ser|vet tujtela Pri|apL 
Secre tos mon|tes et in|ambiti|6sa cojlebat 

A word of seven syllables may stand thus in a hexameter 
line ; 

Juno|nis gravis | ira et in|exsatu|rabTle | pectus. 

At Dana|um proceres aga|memn6ni|aeque pha|langes. 

La6me|dontTa|dse bel|mmne injferre pajratis. 

The pronoun is should be avoided in all cases and gen- 
ders as an independent word. .It may be used adjectively, 
and affixed to its substantive, but it must, even in that case, 
never be found at the end of a pentameter. 

Adjectives, participles, adverbs and conjunctions are ex- 
cluded from forming terminations to pentameters : adjectives 
and adverbs, by approved usage, as prepositions, by their 
nature, are excluded. The exclusion of the participle from 
the lastplace in a pentameter may be regarded as a positive 
rule. The genius of Latin verse demands, that the ending 
word should be among the more important in sense and 
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sound : it therefore follows, that what would be a license in 
the beginning of a Terse would be doubly so towards its 
close. 

No word ending with a short vowel should be placed be- 
fore words beginning with sc, sp or st. 

Short vowels should be excluded from the last syllables of 
pentameters, and hardly ever be admitted to end a hex- 
ameter. . - 

The monotony occasioned by the recurrence of two ofs 
is to be avoided in the last penthemims of pentameters. 

A word ending with a diphthong can never be placed 
before a word beginning with the same diphthong. 

The adverb temere always precedes a word beginning with 
a long vowel, and the final e is always elided. 

Ac always precedes a consonant. 

Some of the above rules may occasionally be violated, 
even with advantage ; but the beginner should reject every 
liberty, however it may be supported by the authority of the 
greatest poets, and conform strictly to the rules placed be- 
fore him. 

The lines in the exercises which follow are designed to 
exemplify the preceding observations, and may be formed into 
verses by changing the arrangement of the words. The 
words printed in Italics are either compound words, which 
must be divided, or words which are designed to be placed at 
the beginning of the next Une. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Ego non falsa loquar: ter acutum ensem sustulit, 

Ter recidit manus male sublato ense. 

2. Sed timor obstitit et pietas ausis crudelibus, 
Castaque dextra refugit mandatum opus. 

3. Aures vacent Ike, insanaque juigia protinus absint : 

— livida lingua, diner tuum opus. 

4. Navita non moritur fhictu, non miles cuspide : 
Oppida, immunia funerei lethi, pollent 

5. Qudcunque se medio agmine virgo furens tulitj 
Ilac Aruns subit, et tacitus lustrat vestigia. 

6. Atlantiades paret dictis genitoris, et inde 
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tiumma pedum propere* illlgat plantaribus alis, 
Obnabitque comas, et galero astra temperat. ~ 

7. Principio, mirantur naturam non reddere mare majus, 
» qu6 sit aquarum tantus decursus, 

Cluo veniant omnia flumina ex oinni parte. 

8. Jamque TUanis, surgens per confinia emeriti Phcebi, 

■ ■ l ate subvecta silenti mundo, 
Tenuaverat gelidum aera rorifera biga. 

9. iEquores aquae miscentur ; aether caret ignibus, 
Cascaque nox tenebris hyemisque suisque premhur. 
Tamen discutiunt has, prsebentque lumen micantia 
Fulmina : undse afdescunt ftdmineis ignibus 

It). Movit et eoos recessus fama bellorum, 
Qui Ganges colitur,' qui solus in toto orbe 
Audet solvere ostia contraria nascenti Phoebo, 
• — et hnpeHit fhictus in adversum Eurum. 

11. Hie purpurenm ver; hie circumfundit flumina varios 

h umus dores ; hie Candida populus imminet antro^ 
et lent© vites texunt umbracula. 
Hue ades : sine insani fhictus feriant Httora. 

12. Dixerat : ille concutit pennas madidantes novo nectare, 
— et maritat glebas foecundo rore. 

Quaque rolat, vernus color sequtfur; turget in herbae 
omnis humus, 
■ medioque patent sereno convexa. 



ELISION. 

Elision is the cutting off of tfce final vowel or the two 
fond letters of a word, and is divided into synalaepha and ec- 
thlipsis. 

Synalaepha is the elision of a vowel or a diphthong at the 
end of a word, when the following word begins with a vowel 
or the aspirate A; as, 

HumTd&|s61stiti|tf atque hye|mes o|rate se|renas, 
Agricojhg ;. hy ber|n£ laejtissima | puhere | farra. 

Ecthlipsis is the elision of the consonant m with the vowel 
25 
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preceding it, in the last syllable <rf a word, when the follow 
ing word begins with a vowel or the aspirate A ; as, . 
Ule de|um.vi|tam ace pT|et dijvisque vi|debit 

The preceding definitions of synatepha and ecthlipsis rauit be on 
dcrstood with some Jimitationa. The final letters are elided or omit- 
ted in scanning only, and not in writing, nor in the usual mode of pro- 
nouncing a verse. Hence the first two lines here quoted from Virgil, 
though scanned with the vowels cut off, are always written and gen- 
erally pronounced thus, • 

Humida solstitia atque hy ernes orate serenas, 

Agricolse ; hyberno letisBuna pulvere farra. 

Two vowels at the end of a word are sometimes cut off, when the 
next word begins with a vowel ; as, 

Stelfo et f lucifulgis eonjgesta ca|bflla | blattls. 
Synals3pha never takes place in the words O, heu, ak.jprok^ est, 
vah y and hei: it is also occasionally omitted by poetical license in 
other words ; as, 

O pater, | 6 hdmi)num di|vumque ®|t6rna pd|testts. 
Et sulcus peco|rl, et | lac Bubjducltttr | agnls. 
A long vowel or diphthong, when preserved from elision by poetical 
license, becomes common, but it is generally made short; as, 

Ter sunt | conajtf Iml pdnerg JPelW | Ossam. 
Lnple runt indnjtes, fle | runt Rhod6| pete | arces. 

A vowel at the end of a verse is not, in general, cut off, when the 
fi ret word of the following verse begins with a vowel ; but if the 
pause, which intervenes between the lines, is not required by the 
gtjase, but is merely that slight pause, which the entl of the verse ne- 
cessarily occasions, the final vorrc.Vas well as the consonant m, is 
sometimes elided ; as, 

Jactemur, doceas : ignari hominumque locorumque 
Erramus, vento hue et vastis fluctibus acti. 
Jamque iter emensi, turres ac tecta Latinorunt 
Ardua cernebant juvenes, muroque subibant. 

When the final vowel of a word is elided, the effect of the syllable 
as a csasura is hardly perceptible, and it ought not, perhaps, to be re- 
garded, in any instance, as a ccesural syllable. 

The consonant s was often ended by the ancient -poets, sometimes 
with the vowel preceding it,*but more frequently alone, and conse- 
quently with the final syllable of the word preserved ; as, ' 

Vicit 0|lympf& | nunc senljo con] fee tu* quljesclt. 

A verse in which there are more than two elisions is most 
commonly deficient in harmony ; as the following pentameter 
from Catullus; 

Quam modo | qui me u|nvm atjque unictmi &|mictan ba- 
bul it. 
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# Efisions%nay generally be introduced into a verse without 

diminishing its harmony, when the final vowel of a word is 

the same as that which begins the next word, and when the 

'elided vowel is either naturally short or followed by a long 

syllable; as, • ** 

Ipse ego | cana lejgam tenejra la|nug~ne | mala. 
Turn casija atque alijis In texens | siiavibus | herbis. - 

An elision has seldom a good effect when it occurs in the 
first syllable of a verse, in the enci of the fifth foot of a hex- 
ameter, immediately after the penthemimer is in a pentameter, 
or in a word en&ing with a long vowel before a word begin- 
ning with a short vowel; as, 

Nam ut f erujla cae|das men | turn ma|j6ra sttb|tre. 
LdrTpejdem ric|tus dejrideat | ^Ethio pern albas, 
Troji nejfas! com, muni se pulcrum Eu ropte Asijeque. 
Me mise|ro ertpu|is,ti omnia^nostra bo na. 

The exercises which follow care designed to exemplify the 
observations in the* former chapters on cmsura and arrange- 
ment, as well as the remarks on elision in this chapter: the 
introduction of synakspha or ecthlipsis will not therefore be 
sufficient to form them into verses, without a change in the 
position ofothe words. The sentences in English are intended 
to be translated into Latin verse, by an application of the 
rules of syntax, as welt as of prosody, to the corresponding 
words in Latin, which follow them : in these exercises, a change 
in the arrangement of the words is not necessary, 

EXERCISES. 

1. Nempe sylva inter varias nutritur eolumnas, 
Laudaturque domus, quae prospicit longos agros. 

2. Vivite felices, et vivite memores nostri, * 

Sive erimus, seu fata volent nos fiiisse. 

> 

8. Addictus jurare in verba nullius magistri, 
Deferor hospes, quo cunque tempestas rapit me. 

4. At nisi pectus purgatum est, quae pra^Jia nobis ! . 
Turn scindunt hominem cupidinis quanta? acres 
Cura>sollicitum ! quantique timo'res perinde ! 

► Bi H«c loca certe deserta et tacituraa querenti, . 

Et auraZephyri posdidet vacuum nemos,* 
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Hlcajset impune proferre occufaos dcjoreg, • .. 

Si modo saxa sola queant tenere ndein. 

6. Nee inclementia rigidi cceli eonterret eum, 

Nee frigida vis Bore©, mine hyemisque. 
Statim axe verso, quin exit proiinus in auras, 
Ut ferat laeta nuncia instantis veria, 

7. Aut si fata movent, paratur orbi generique 
Humanojues matura; dehiscent terrssne, 
Subsidentque urbes? an fervidus aer toilet t enm en em t 
infida tellus negabit segetes 1 

& Tone potes andire murmura vesani poflti fortis? 
— et potes jacere in dura nave? 
Tu fulcire positas pruinas teneris pedihus? 

Tu, Cynthia, potes ferre insolitas nivesl "* 

9l Quails ubi Boreas erupit ab Arctow antris, 
Perverrens aerios campos rapido turbine, 
It ferus ccelo, et insequitur piceas nuhes toto ethere, 
— — dant vrcta. locum et cedunt cava nubila. 

10. And now ambassadors came from the. city of Latinue, 

Crowned with branches of olive, and supplicating favour. 

Jamque orator adsum ex urbs Lati&us, 
. Velatus ramus olea, veniaque rogans. t 

11. Scarcely haj the next rising day fringed the tops of the 

mountains with light, When first from the deep ocean the 

horses of the sun raise themselves,. And breathe forth tin 

light of day from their panting nostrils. 

Posterus vix lommua apargo luriton moos 
Ortiu dies, com prim&m aftua sui gorges tollo 
Sol aqua*, Uixqu© elatos nans efio. 



Synjcbksis, Syncope and Afocops. 

Syneresis is the contraction of two syllables into one ; as, 
aheo, pronounced as a dissyllable. 

Synsresis often takes place in the wordV antehac, dehinc, 
dfetn, deinde y dn 9 diis, tt, iidem, iisdem, prc/mde, Semiammis, 
qemhomo ; in Greek genitives in et ; and in several tenses 
of the verbs <mUamb*k % a*Uo, disu m and tmsco; aa, 
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Dii melijora ve'lint, quan quam non | Tsta pre|canda. 
Qui can | do re ni,ves anttirent | cursibus | auras. 

This figure occasionally takes place in many words which have 
not been mentioned in the* preceding list; but'in almost every in- 
stance of its occurrence, the first syllable affected by it ends in the 
vowel e or ?. Its occurrence in the datives Qui ana huic is so uni- 
form, that they are generally considered as monosyllables. 

To svnaeresis may be referred. the frequent change of the vowels » 
and u into the consonants j and t> ; as in the genitives cujus and hu- 
jus, which are always used for cuius and huius, andUiiaya and Deja- 
nira, which are sometimes substituted for Maia and Deianira. 

Syncope is the omission of a letter or a syllable in the 
middle of a word; as, amdrat, amantum, for amaoerat and 
amantium. 

The words which are the most frequently contracted .by 
syncope are the preter tenses of verbs '; as, antdsti for ama- 
visti ; the participles of compound verbs, as, repostum for 
reposition ; genitives plural ; as, deum for deorum ; and 
words which have a u in the penultima before the consonant 
/, as, vinclum for vinculum. 

Apocope is the omission of the final vowel or syllable of a 
word, before another word beginning with a consonant ; as, 
tuguri for tugurii. 

The words which are most commonly contracted by apoc- 
ope are cases in «, and enclitics affixed to other words ; as, 
pecuU for pecuHi, men' for mene. . ' 

> 

A vowel was sometimes cut off in the beginning of a word by the 
figure apheresis, as, st for est; but this contraction was seldom used 
by the poets of the Augustan age. 

The contraction of one word, at least, in each of the follow* 
ing exercises, is necessary, in order to form them into verses. 
The exercises which are not translated require a change in 
the position of the words , but in the English exercises this al- 
teration of the arrangement will not he found necessary. . 

BKERCISKS. 

1. Rttre levis apis ingerit flores verno'alveOf 

Ut sedula <compleat favos dulci melle. 

2. Super que ipse jacens, more hirsuti leonis, 
Visceraque. et carnes, ossa oblisisque medullis, 
SemtanimeK}ue artus, condebat in avidam alvum. 

25* 
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3. Caprificus findit marmora Messake, et audW 

Mulio ridet dimidiea equos Criapi. 
At nee furta nocent chartis, et prosunt sflBCula. 
8o)aqne haec monumenta non noverunt mqn. 

4. Perpetuoque eomaa* oliva jam denorescit ; 

Et perosa diva ragit «risonam tubam : 
Io fugit terris, et jam virgo non ultima 
Creditor justa volavisse 'ad superas domos, 

5. Lie Sanctis pectus gravi vumere vmcattfum, 
Turn demum arva movet leo ; gaudetque comantes 
Ton* cervice excutiens, latrottis nxumque- 
.Telnm impavidu* frangit, et ore cruento fremit 

6. Then was life sweet to me ; nor had I any knowledge 
of cruel Arms^nor heard with a trembling heart the trumpet's 
sound. 

Tone ego vita foret duleia; nee tristis no viueom 
Anna, nee audiviasem cor mw^uiB tuba, 

7. Forcible, and perspicuous, and very much resembling a 

limpid stream, He will pour out his treasures, and enrich 

Latium with a copious language. 

YaAcmans, et liquidus, puruaque Bimillimue amnis, 
Fundo opes, Latiumque beo dives lingua. 

8. Why is any man in want, who has not deserved pover- 
ty, while you are rich ? Why Are the ancient temples of die 
gods falling to ruin ? Why, O wicked man, Do you not, for 
your dear country, take something from so great a hoard t 

Cor ef eo indignua qui^quam, te divite ? Quart 
TempTum ruo antiquus deus? Cur, improbua, caraa 
Non aliquie patria tantus emetior acervus ? 

9. Then Mercury took in his hand the wand, by which he . 
had been accustomed to chase away sweet Dreams, and to 
bring them back again ; by which he had been wont to enter 
me gloomy Regions of <he dead, and again to animate lifeless 

shades. 

Tumnlextra virga insero, qui peUo. dulcia 
. Aut suadeo xterum somnus, qukniger eubeo 
Tartara, et exsanguia animo assuesco umbra. 

10. .The Zepjryrs had heard the voice and the sighs of the 
complaining shepherd, And the winds sighed with him in 
mournful sounds : The river had heard him, and an echo- 
ing murmur to his murmurs The water returned, and a 
complaint to his complaints. * 
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Audio Zephyrus vox gemitusque 4°lW> 
Etmoeatus ventus corigemo son us : , . 

Audio rivus, resenusqUe ad murmur murmur, 
Bt questua, ad questua, ingmmno aqua. 

11. Have you seen (surely you often see) that the drooping 
lilies wither, Which a shower of rain beats dowji 1 Thus did 
she waste away with a slow disease, thus did she grow pale, Her 

•last day now drawing near its end. 

Videone (quip saepe video) ut languidu* mapee* 
Lilium, qui sevus pragravo imber ftoua ? 

Lentus sic pereo tabum, sic palleo iHe, 
Ad finis axtremua jam properans dies. . 

12. The ship, weighed down by the slaughter of the men, 

and filled with much blood, Receives frequent blows: on its 

curved side : But after it let in the sea at its leaking joints, 

Filled to its highest parts, it sunk in the waves. 

Storages vir cumulatUB ratis, multuqque cruor 
Plenus, per obUquus creber latus aocipio ictus 
At postquam. ruptus pelagus compages baurio, 
Ad summus reptetus forus, descendo in unda. 

13. He admires at a distance the arms and empty chariots 

of heroes. Their spears stand fixed in the ground, and at 

liberty in different places Through the/ plains their horses 

feed: that care of their chariots And of their arms, which 

they had when alive, that care their shining Horses to train 

up, the same follows them, though interred in the earth. 

Anna procul currusque vir miror inanes. 
Sto terra defixus hasta, paseimque sohrtus 
Per eampus pascor equus : qui gratia ourrfM 
Armaque fuit vivis, qui cura nitens 
Faseo eyraus, idem sequor tellus repositus. 



DlJERESIS, EPENTHESIS AND PaRAGOGE. 

Diaeresis is the diviatoa of one syllable into two ; as, au- 
ra, aurai. 

This figure is most commonly introduced into a word by dividing a 
^diphthong or a syllable composed ©f two vowels into two separate 
syDabfocr, *a,suddeo for suadeo, reliquns for reliquus: by changing 
toe consonants j and t> into the vowels t and u * as, sylua for sylva, 
Troia for Trqja : and, in words derived from the Greek, by changing t 
into et; as, degeia for dtgm. 

Epenthesis is the insertion of a letter or syllable in the 
middle of a word; as, ahtum, aiituu^i; rtliqitia, reUiquia. 
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Paragoge is the addition of a letter or syllable to the end of 
' a word ; as, did, dicier. 

The word*, which are most frequently lengthened by this figure, 
are verbs passive and verbs deponent in the infinitive mood. 

Another figure, bj which words were sometimes lengthened, is 
termed prosthesis; it adds a letter or syllable* to the beginning ef a 

word ; as, gnatus for iuttus, } tehdi for tuh. * 

• 

Besides the introduction of one-qf the preceding figures 
into each of the following exercises, the arrangement of the 
words must be changed; in the exercises, which are translated, 
this change may be confined to one word only in each line. 

EXERCISE S^' ' 

1. Libabant pocula Bacchi in medio aula, 
Dapibus impositis auro, tenebant paterasque. 

2. Ilia est audax malo. Stabant cum atris vestibus 
Ante teros fratrum sorores, crine dtmisso : 
Una e quibus, trahens tela haerentia viseere, 
Moribunda relanguit ore imposito fratri. 

3. Atque hie legatos remissos ex iEtola urbe, 
Jubet fari, quae referant ; et reposcit responsa, 
Cuncta suo ordine. Turn sjlentia facta linguis, 
Et Venulus parens dicto ita infit fari. 

4. Qualis ubi nimbus sidere abrupto ad terras - 
It per medium mare, hen, praVscia. lbnge miseris 
Agricolis corda horrescunt ; ille dabit ruinas 
Arboribus stragemque satis, late met omnia. 
Venti antevolant, ferunt sonitumque ad littora* 
Rhoeteius ductor talis in adversos hostes. 

5. Urbs quoque et tutela tuarum legum lassat te, 

Et morum, quos cupis esse similes tuis. 
Nee otia, quae praestas gentibus, contingunt tibi ; 

Bellaque irrequieta geris cum multis. 
In hoc pondere tantarum rerum, mirer igitur 

Te unquam eoohisse nostros jocos. 

6. Ivory surrounds the courts ; the roof is rendered firm by 
brazen beams ; And ores rise up into lofty columns. 

Atrium cingo ebur ; trabs solid© ass culmen ; 
et in celsus surgo columna electrum. 

7. It was night, and, through all the lands, the wearied 
animals, And the race ef birds and of cattle, <[eep sleep held 
fiust 
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Ham neat, el tcrt* Ajrimal fessna per am*, 
Ales pecusque genus, situs sopor habeo. # 



enalm.qe or Variation of worps. 

In the composition of Latin verse, it will often be femd 

necessary not only to change the prosaic arrangement of the 

words, but to substitute, for some of the expressions, other 

phrases of the same signification, but of different length and 

quantity. 

The language of poetry differs in so many respects from the la** 
guage of prose, that any attempt to form, rules, by which the one may 
be changed into the other, would be yam and absurd. This change 
can be effected only by an intimate acquaintance with the beauties of 
composition, united with a poetical and active imagination. It is «ot, 
consequently, the object here to point out any method of changing 
prose into poetry, but simply to furnish observations and exercises, 
which may be of souae assistance in filming language, tfe&t if already 
poetical, into regular verse. 

EnaUape is the substitution of one word for another. 

Tlje singular number may frequently be changed into the. 
plural, and the plural into the ' sjnguJar ; as, meUa, nostri, 
jtore, for md> mei f jloribus : • 

Fervet opus, redolentque thyme firagrantia rncUa. 
Nil nostri miserere 1 mori me denique coges ? 
Quotque mflore novo porais se fertilis arbos 
Induerat, totidem autumno matura tenebat, 

Tliis change of number is not odnfinedV to substantives, but i* 
equally frequent in pronouns and verbs, when they are of the first 
person. The sutptitutura of nosier fat mew is also a common irreg- 
ularity. „ • . 

Adverbs are often changed into adjectives, which are 
mojEt <jommoaly madeio agrafe witfe a noun, but which are 
sometimes put in the* neuter gender singular or plural ; a*, 
ardentes, recens % transversa, for ardenter, receiver, trpns* 
verse. 

A substantive of the genitive case may frequently be 
changed into an adjective agreeing with the preceding noun, 
and a noun in the genitive may sometimes be used instead of 
an adjective ; *as, humanis, for hominum : • 

' Nesciaque humanis precibus mansuescere corda. 

• A participle may sometime* be substituted for a verb, for- 
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a relative and verb, and for a conjunction and verb ; as, jms- 
jus, for passus est : 

Malta quoque et bello passus dum conderet urbem. 

A compound is often used instead of its simple word, and 
the simple word instead of its compound: as, mittite, for 
omittite: 

Experti, revocate animos, moestumque timorem 
Mittite ; fbrsan et haecolim meminisse juvabit * 

A repetition of a word or of several words may sometimes 
be used, instead of a conjunction, to connect the parts of a 
•sentence : as, nunc : 

Nunc omnis ager, nunc omnia parturit arbos ; 

Nunc frondent sylvse ; nunc formosissimus annus. 

The verb sum may sometimes be elegantly changed into a 
verb neuter ; as, horrent, for sunt : 

Namque alia? turpes horrent, ceu pulvere ab alto 
Cum.venit, et terram sicco spuit ore viator. 

* The verb sunt, with a dative expressed or understood, is 
often elegantly used for habeo; as, sunt nobis poma, ftr Aa- 
bemus poma: • • • 

Iiic tamen hanc mecum poteris requiescere noctem 
Fronde super viridi. Sunt nobis mitia poma. 

An active verb may sometimes be changed into the pas- 
sive voice, and a neuter verb into* a verb impersonal, by al- 
tering the construction of the sentence ; as, insidiis capiere, 
for insidia capient te : 

Si vero solem ad rapidum lunasque sequences 
Ordine respicies, nunquam *e crastina fallet 
Hora, neque insidiis noctis capiere serene. 

' The case of a substantive nlay often, be changed without 
violating the rules of syntax ; as, delphinum, for ddphinibus : 

Delphinum similes, qui per maria humida nando. 

Oarpathium Libycumque secant, luduntque per undas. 

Any word may be changed into a synonymous term or a* 
word of the same signification : that word, however, is always 
to be preferred in versification, which expresses the idea most 
clearly, most forcibly, and most poetically. 

All the preceding changes of words cannot strictly be referred to 
enallage, neither have all the changes been specified, which the in- 
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troduotion of this figure often occasions ; those only have been men- 
tioned, which are of the most frequent assistance in versification, and 
which do not require of the young student any considerable knowl- 
edge of the idiom, of the language, or of the usage of the poets. 

The situation of one word is required to be changed m 
each verse of the foUmoing exercises, except in those lines 
which are designed to exemplify the foregoing observations. 



EXERCISES. 

Singular and PluraL 

m 

^^M SS> 

1. Time passes on ; and we in the silently fleeting years 
grow old; And the days glide away, no curb restraining 
them. 

Temmts labor ; tacitusque senesco annus ; 
. Et fugio, non rrauium remorans, dies. 

2. My father sways the sceptre of Asia, than which there 
is not a happier land, Scarcely is it pdssibie to pass over its 
extensive boondartft. 

Sceptrum parens Asia, qui ifuHus beatior ora, ' 
Finibus immensis vix, tenqp, obeunda. 

3. Jove had nodded his "assent ; each pole was made to 
tremble by his. nod; And Atlas felt the weight of the 
heaven. 

Jupiter annuo ; tremefactus uterque nutus 
Sum polus ; et 'caelum pondus sentio Atlas. 

4. My mother held me fast, and* -added also these words 
with her rosy lips ; " O my son, what great provocation thus 

.excites your ungoverned anger? Why are you thus enraged ? 
or whither has your regard for me fled V 

Contineo, rosensque ore hie insuper addo ; 

" Natus, <rais indomitus tantus dolor excito ira t 

Quid furo? aut quonam ego tibi cura recedor" 

5. Alf the grove is shattered ; the storms tear off the an- 
cient Branches. of the trees ; and, though for ages penetrat- 
ed by no Sun] the bowers of shady Lycaeus have been laid 
open. 

Omnia nemus franjrpr ; rapio antiquus procella 
Brachia sylva ; nullusque aspectus p6* tevum 
Sol, umbrosus pateo estiva Lycaus. 

6. There let' the spices, which fertile Panchak sends * 
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forth, And the Eastern Arabians, and rich Assyria, And 
there alsp let tears he poured forth in remembrance of me> 
Thus do I wish verses to be composed on my-rcimainfr. 

.Illue merx, qui mitto pmguis Fanchaia, 

Eousque Arabes, et Assyria dives, 
Et tgo memor lactyme fonder eodem. 
Btt «tfo* eompoAof vetim versus in ©a. 

7. His natal day is come ; let us utter before the altars pro- 
pitious words. Thou, O man, and thou, O woman, whoso- 
ever thou art that drawest near, refrain from every adverse 
sound. Let sacred hteense be tamed ; let the odours be 
burned, Which ttfe soft Arabians send from their fertile 
land. 

Boiius vertmm dieo, venio nafalis, ad'aia. 

Quisquis adsum, vir molierque lingua fave. 
Uror pius thug focus ; uror odor, 

Qui tenor e terra dives mitto Arabs. 

8. I desire not riches, nor yet would I be so meanly poor, 
That a rich man may disdain to enter my house, May a 
friendly circle- also, before my spacioustfre, ZfeUght to be- 
guile with me the du!ness*of a winter night with amusing 
tales. ^ * 

Divitisd noxr peto, nee aim tain sordide egfenus, 

Naueeo ut dives tectwA subeo meus. 
Quin egocum historia ad largus ignis circulus 

Decipio hybernus tedium nox amo. 



Adjective and Advefb, 

9. You spend your quiet hours of leisure delightfully at v 
home ; your sweet Children* smile around you, and run to. 
you for kisses. y 

tatk, ago securus dbmesticus otia f dulcia - 
Arrkieo eircum, et propero ad oseulum natos. 

- 10. The lands produce harvest, ~when, by the beat of the 
baruing dog star, The earth anniraMy yields the yellow ears 
of conk 

Rus messis fero, calidus quum aidus asstus 
Depooo flavus quetannif (tntmtus) term eotta. 

11. The wind?, being changed, roar in an opposite direct 
s tion, And from the lowering west Spring up; and thcair is 
* condensed ittto a cloud. 
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Mutatus transversa fremo, et vesper ab ater 
Consurgo ventus ; atque ae*r in nubes cogor. 

12. The trees also appear to mourn, their leaves being 
gone, And the birds do not sweetly sing. 

Quinetiam ramus positua Weo videor irons, 
— — et non (nuttus) dulce queror aria. 

Adjective and Substantive. 

13. O son of JBson, fickle and more inconstant than the 
breeze of spring, Why are your words without their promised 
weight? 

Mobilis, JSsonide, verls^ue incertior aura, 
Cur tuus verbum polhcitus pondus careo 

14. At a fixed hour also the morning leads through the 
realms Etherial the rosy dawn, and diffuses the light 
around. 

Tempos item certus roseue per ora Matuta 
JEthereus aurora defero, et lumen (enatt^ pando. 

15. But neither do I always remain confined in my house 
or in the city ; Nor does the vernal season pass away unen- 
joyed by me. 

Sed neque sub tectum semper, nee lateo (enatl.) in urbs ; 
Irritus nee ego (enaU.) tempos (enail.) venues eo. 

16. Then in the gate, with his mouth encompassed with 
serpents, black Cerberus Howls, and stands as a sentinel be- 
fore the gates of brass. 

Turn niger in porta serpentum os Cerberus strido, 
— — et arts excubo ante fores. 

17. Nor does she believe that the winter uninjurious de- 
stroys not the roses, That the cold months of the year are 
gay with the herbs of other months, Nor that the shoots of 
spring fear not the tempestuous Bootes. 

Nee dredo quod bfuma innoxiua rosa servo, 

Qu6d gelidus alienus rubeo mmen (enali.) mensis, 

Veris nee iratus timeo virgultum Bootes. 

18. I do not ask for paternal riches, and the fruits Which 
a treasured harvest afforded to an ancient ancestor. A 
small field is enough for me ; it is enough for me if I am 
able to live at peade in my cottage, And to rest my weary 
limbs on my accustomed couch. 

26 
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Non ego divitiffl patrius fructusque requiro, 

Qui fero antiquus avus conditus messis. 
Parvus seges satis sum ; satis sum tectfim reqmesco 

Si licet, et solitua torus membrum levo. 

19. Wherefore take courage, for neither does the wisdom 
of the deity Exercise itself in Vain, nor will the soul he bound- 
ed by those Limits, by which this perishable body is bound- 
ed ; but freed from, all Earthly pollution it flourishes, and 
shall flourish for ever. 

Qnare sumo animus j neque enim sapientia dei • 
Opera frustra impendo, neque mens arctor isto 
Limes, qui hoc corpus periturus ; at exsors. 
Terrenus labes vigeo, vigeo seternumque. 

Participle and Verb. 

20. And now you may admire the barks gliding so swift*. 
Iy, And now the vessels passing on by cords so slowly. 

Et mod6 tarn celeriter (mail.) miror currens (ivfin.) linter, 
Et mod6 tarn tard& (enall.) funis iens ratis. 

21. Do you not also see stones reduced to nothing by 
time ? Do you not see lofty towers falling, and rocks mould- 
ering away 1 

Denique non lapis quoque virtus cerno ab sevum ? 
Non altus turns mens et putrescent saxum ? 

22. Do we not also see that the tombs of herpes have de* 
cayed? Do we not see flinty fragments falling down, sepa- 
rated from the lofty mountains, Neither bearing nor resisting 
the mighty force of time ? 

Denique non monumentum vir (syne.) dUdbor video ? 

Non mens avulsus silex a mons altus, 

Nee vaHdus ©vum vis (enall.) perferens patiensqut f 

23. Now the vines are tied ; now the vineyards require 
not the pruning-hook-; Now the weary vintager sings near 
the remotest rows of his vines : But still the earth must be 
turned up; and the mould moved ; And still the weather is to 
.he dreaded by the ripening grapes. 

Jam vmdar vitis ; jam falx arbustum repono ; 
Jam cano effcetus extremos vinitor antes t 
Sollicitandus tamen tellus, mevendtft pnhriaque ; 
Et jam metuendus matinrus Jupiter i*v*. 
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ParUdspk mnd Rtlutwe ami Verb. 

&4. What does it profit toTob the fine of the gsapes'tfhich 
«re still growing? And to pluck with a mischievous htJtd&e 
apples which are just formed ? 

Quid firaudo juvo vitis, qum crescwtt uva ? 

Et, modo qua nata sunt, mains yeUopomum manna ? 

95. This at least let her grant to me, who do not ask many 

things of her, And let her corer my exposed remains with 

'cypress leares. 

Hie ego conoedo saltern, non multus qui rogo, 
Nudusqne oupresainna {email.) {tons tego oe. 

26. You will find that to all the ships, now tossed about in 
the deep, The sea was smooth when they first left the port. 

Omnia invenio, nunc jaetatus in altum, 
Navis a porta fretum lenis sum. 

• 

Participle and Conjunction and Verb. 

27. In the mean while Aurora to wretched mortals the fair 
light had brought forth, and ren%ws the work and labours of 
the day. 

Aurora interea mortalis miser almua • 

Effero lux, et refert opus (enoft.) atque labor. 

28. In t^e country also the white sheep carries on her 

back the soft fleece, and will soon afford employment to the 

youthful maidens. 

Una etiam, tener enra et exhxbdrit puella, 
Mollis gero tergum lucida oyia veihis. 

29. And when men shall let loose their tongues in twit- 
ings Against you, and asperse your names with false Aotju- 
sations, rejoice, and with a firm mind endure it a*. 

' Et cam mortalis solvo lingua in jnrgia 
Vos contra, falsus it onerant nomen Tester 
Crimen, gaudeo, ac fero firmu* pectus. 

90. Now the flocks and the birds are silent ; now sleep 
Steals on the miser's cares, and, descending, passes through 
the air, And brings to his wearied mind sweet repose. 

Jam pecus voluorisqne taceo ; jam avarus (enaU.) somnua 
tnserpo cura, pronnsqne nnto per a£r, 
Gratos laboratus et refert obKvram (*m0.) vita. 
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Simple and Compound. 

91. Lucifer, the morning star, arose above die mountain 
Cams, And ushered in the day to Egypt, glowing with the 
rising sun. 

Lucifer prospicio a Casia rape, diesque 
hmmtto in jfigyptus, primus quoque sol calens. 

. 32. First behold the oceans, the kingdoms, and the heav- 
en. The same day shall assign them ail to destruction,, and, 
though through many years Preserved, the fabric and system 
of the universe shall perish. 

Principio mare, ac terra, ccelumque intueor. 
Dies unus do ezitium, multusque per annus 
Sustentatus, mo molds et mundus machina. 

33. The gods have shown you to us, as a welcome star to 
the tossed vessel, Which, having weathered two storms, Is 
still beaten by the waves, and which, its pilot being baffled, 
is hurried along at random. 

Tu ego, ceu sidus dulcis trepidus carina, 
Ostendo deus, gexninus, qui, prolapsus procella, 
Tundor, et, rictus minister, trahor jam caucus. 

34. I did not, when a child in my early years, address to 
you, O n% mother j endearing* words, Uttered with a lisping 
tongue. I did not embrace your neck with my infant arms, 
Neither did I sit a pleasing burden on your krn^p. 

Non tu blanditie, mens mater, in primus annus, 

Incertus os dictus, puella fero. 
Non ego capto tuus collum (<enaU.) brevis lacertus, 

Nee gremium insedfio sarpma gratus tuus. 

35. Thus Boreas, -when first rising, shakes with a gentle 
breeze the waving branches, Aud murmurs through the quiv- 
ering Leaves; ataon becoming fiercer, he blows out Bach of 
his cheeks, And shakes the strong trunks of the trees with 
their lofty tops. 

Haud alitor fenis flamen nutans ramus 

Swrgms agito Boreas, tremulusoue susurro 

Per frons : mox bucca uterque mflo animosior, 

Et yalidus quasso truncus cum vertex (enaU.) celsus. 

36. Afterwards, when all the strength of Boreas has been 
collected, and a greater blast Through the whole wood is 
heard, from their deepest roots The ancient oaks on the 
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pound he lays, and mixta** the fc tt fatef o m MM*, And 
covets all the grote with an extended rum. 

P6#t, ubi vis (enafi.) eolligor (wwfi.), majorque tumttftuft 
Per totas sytva audio** ab radix una* 
ProsUmo humi antiquus quercus, rapidusoue ^foeetta 
Qlomero, latusque impleo nemos omnia nuna. 

37. A bird, fearing the hawk, with trembling wings* Dares, 
when weary, to come for refuge to a human bosom. Nor 
does the frightened stag, when flying from the savage dogs. 
Hesitate to trust herself to a neighbouring house. 

Accipiter metuens, ales penna trepidans 
Audeo humanus fessus advenio sinus (enoU.). 

Nee sui vicinns committo duhito tectum 
Effugiens (enoU.) infestus, territus cerva, canis. 

38. Remember, also, that the mind injured by long Hist 
Grows dull, and is much less vigorous than it formerly was. 
The fertile field, if it be not continually renewed by the 
plough. Will produce nothing but grass with thorns. The 
horse, who shall have stood still for a long time, will run 
badly, and, among the horses Sent from the starting place, 
will run last in the race. 

Adde qu5d irigenium lsesus longus rubigo 
Torpeo, et sum multo minor quam earn ante. 

Fertilis, ei non renovor asaiduo (enatt.) aratram, 

. Nihil (syne.) habeo, nisi cum spina gramen, agar. 

Qui longus tempus sto, male curro, et inter 
Career (enall.) demissus ultimo (autU.) eo equua. 

Repetition and Conjunction. 

39. Hope supports the husbandman, and commits to the 

ploughed furrows The seeds, which the land may return with 

a great increase. 

Spes alo agrioola, (enatt.) et sulcus credo aratus 
. . Semen, qui reddo magnus fosnus ager. 

40. We are exploring ether abodes and worlds. An at> 
dent desire of being carried in a fearless flight through tss* 
vast expanse of space Impels us. It is delightful, O it is 4e- 

lightfijl to go among the shining worlds In the air, to 

over the wandering stars of the lefty heaven. 



Ego sedes aliu$ et exquiro orbti. 
Ego feror vastum per inane impavidos volatus 
Ingens amor urgeo. ' .Juvat, O juvat eo per Ignis 
JStberis (enall,), bistro vagus lumen altus ecuum. 

26 # 
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41. But now I wander alone through the woods and the 
meadows, Where the sylvan shades are thick in the valleys. 
Here I wait lor the evening. Above my head the rain and 
the wind Sound mournfully, and the gloom of the shattered 
forest is disturbed. 

At jam talus ager et pascuum oberro, • 

Sieubi ramosos umbra densor Talli». 
Hlc expecto serum. Supra caput imber et Eurus 
Bono triste, fractusque agitor (cnaU.) crepusculum (enoK.) 
syhra. 

42. A race temperate and sagacious, industrious and prov- 
ident, How 'peacefully and wisely do the bees pass their 
life ! They have among them the social regulations of a 
city ; to every one Is appointed his share of labours and his 
duties. 

Gene tragi et prudene, providus et operosus, vita . 

QitAm piacide perago et sapienter apis ! 
TJrbs habeo consortium (enall.) inter suisui ; quique 

Sto situs pars opus et munia. 

43. Atlas carries the* world on his strong shoulders, and, bent 
double by its weight, Is covered with sweat, and toils under 
the immense burden. What sinews, and neck, and arms, 
What strong joints in the legs, must so heavy a load require ! 
O go on warily, for if the least slip Should befall your steps, 
we are all lost 

Robustus fero mundus humerus, et sudo pondus curvus, 

et ingens moles Atlas laboro. 

Qtcs norms, et cervix, et brachia, crurum 
* Qu&m validus nexus, onus tarn gravis posco>! 
O caute i nee das, nam minimus si tibi lapsus 

Offendo gressus, ruo (enall.) omnia. 

Sum and Verb Neuter* 

44. Here, where Home now is, was once an unlopped 

grove, And the city now so large was once a pasture-ground 

for a few oxen. 

Hlc ubi nunc Roma sum, incssduus sylva mhr (vires), 
Tantusqne res sum psucus pascuum bos. 

45. But die abode of the wicked lies hidden in thick dark- 
ness, Around which are gloomy rivers. 

At scele?atus (enall.) jaceo sedes abditue in nox profundus, 
■ qui circum fluraen niger sum {sons). 
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. Sum and Habeo. 

• * 

46.. Not if I had a hundred tongues, and a hundred 
mouths, And a voice of iron, could I mention all the species 
of crimes, Nor enumerate all the names of their punish- 
ments. 

Non ego si Kngvms centum habemn, praqm centum, 

Ferrum (enaU.) vocem, omnia comprehendo (sync.) scelus 

forma, " 
Possum omnia poena porcurro nomen. 



47. The Naiad Amalthea, illustrious in Cretan Ida, is 
to have hidden Jupiter in the woods. She was possessed of 
a she-goat, the beautiful mother of two kids, Distinguished 
among the Dictaean flocks. 

Nats Amalthea, Cretxus Ida nobilis, 

Dicor in sylva Jupiter occulo. 
Hoc habtdt hsedus matron formosam duo, 

Inter Dictaeus grex conspiciendaxn. 

48. With horns lofty and bending upon her back, With 
an udder which might belong to the nurse of Jupiter, she 
gave milk to the god ; but she broke her horn against a tree} 
and was deprived of the half part of her beauty. 

Cornu aerius atque in suus tergum (enaU.) recurvus, . 

liber, qui nutrici posset esse Jupiter, 
file lac do deus ; sed frango in arbor corntr, .> 

Truneusque sum dimidius pan decuB, 

« •. 
» 49. Th» v broken horn the nymph took up; and- brought it, 

wound round with fresh flowers, And Ml of apples, into the 
presence of Jupiter. He, when he possessed the sovereign- 
ty of heaven, and sat on the throne of his father, And noth- 
ing was greater than unconquered Jove, Changed into stars 
his nurse and his nurse's fruitful horn, To which even now is 
applied the name of her mistress. • 

Nymphe toHo hie, cinctusque recens herba, 

Et pomum plenus, ad Jupiter os (enaU.) foro. 
Die, ubi res (enall.) cerium teneo, soliui^que pater («*•&) 
aedeo, 

— et nihil (sync.) mvictus Jupiter major sum 

Facie ridus natrix, nutrix fertilis cornu, 

■ c*» domina nunc quoque nomen ewe. 
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Actim and ftaefae. 

5ft. Autumn produces apples; the summer fe beautiful 
with the hamate ; Flowers are given us by the spring ; Sore 
afleviate* the winter . 

Autumnus pomum do ; fbrmosus sum messis aestas ; 
Ver* prebmhtr fiort* ; ignis font h yem m n . 

51. The huntsman knows well where he may spread his 
nets for the stags ; He knows well in what valley the foam- 
ing boar lingers.. Fowlers know the shrubs. He, who 
holds the hooks, Knows what waters are swum in by many 

fish. 

« 

Venator scio bene cervus ubi rete tendo ; . 

Scio bene qui valHs moror frendens aper. 
Aucupto noscmU (enaU.) frvtices. Qui sustineo. hamua, 

Novi qui- aqua multus piscis («ndH) natqr. 

Variation of Case. 

52. She had duly presided over the temple for many years, 
And performed the cruel rites with an unwilling hand; 
wVhen twojoung men arrived in a ship with sails, And pressed 
with their feet our shores. 

Pnecnm tempjum multis is rite annis, _ - ■ "; 

£t perajro (enalL) invitus trietia sacra manus ; 
OHim duo 5ir«nis Telifei renio carina, 

Premoque suua >pes (enalL) littus noster. ', '* '- 

• * 

53. Their age was the .same, welt as their lore for each 
other ; one of them was Orestes, The other was Pyladea 
Fame still preserves their names. They are instantly lad IS 
the croel altar of Diana* Bound, with both their hands be* 
hind their backs. 

Par sum horum vtas et amor ; de qufkts alter Orestes, 

Alter Pvladea sum. Nomen fama teneo. 
Pfotinus Trivia ducor immitis ad ant., 

Evincti gemma* manus ad suns tefgtun. 



54. And while the priestess prepares the sacrifice, and cov- 
ers their' temples with fillets, And still invents causes for 
her long delay, " Pardon me, young men/ 9 she said ; " I am 
not thus cruel. I perform sac r ifi c es mere bssrbarous than the 
country itself." 
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. frumqu* sacrum pare, et (matt.) velo terapora vitta, 
Et (mall.) tardus causa usque invenio mora, 
" Non ego crudelis, ignosco, juvenis/* dico ; 
" Sacra qtakm tuus facio barbarior locus." 

55. " This is the rite of the nation. But from what city do 
you come ? Or why have you made such a voyage in a ship 
so little fortunate V She said; and, the name of their country 
having been told her, the pious virgin Finds them to be in- 
habitants of her own city. 

'" Ritas is sum genti. E qud tu tamen urbe venio ? 

Qu6ve peto {sync.) parum faustus puppis iter ?" 
Dieo ; et auditus patria nomen, pius virgo 

Consofs sum urbs comperio anus. 

56. "But let one of you/' she said, "fall a victim in our 
rites. Let the other go as a messenger to my native land." 
P.ylades, ready to die, urges his beloved Orestes to go. He 
refuses ; and each contends to die in the stead of the other. 

" Alter at vtstr&m" inquam, " cado hostia sacra. 

Ad patrius sedes eo nuntius alter." 
Pylades eo jubeo carus periturus Orestes. 

Hie nego ; uterque inque vicis pugno morior. 

57. While the honourable youths carry on this contest of 
love, She writes to her brother a letter. She gave her writ- 
ten commands to her brother, and he, to whom they were 
intrusted, (Behold an instance of the vicissitude of human 
affairs,) was her brother. 

Dum pulcher juvenis perago certamen amor, 

Fratri scriptas ezaro ille notas. 
Fratri mandatum do, quique ille dor, 

Fzater (humanos casus aspicio) sum. 

58. There is no delay ; they hurry away the statueB of 
Diana from the temple, And a ship carries them secretly 
through the immense waters. The wonderful friendship of 
these youths, although so many years have passed, Has even 
now great renown in Scythia. * 

Nee mora ; templo rapio simulachrum Diana^ 

Clamque per immensus fero (enatt.) puppis aqua. 

Mirus amor juvenis, quamvis tot annus abeo, 
In Scythia nunc quoque magnus nomen habeo. 

Synonymous Words. 

59. There is no need of envy ; far from me be the ap- 
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plause of ihe tsrowd ; He who is wise should "find 'a source 
of joy in the retirement of his own breast 

Nihil (syne.) opus sum mvidia; proctdtfthsum ^ioria vulgn*; 
Qui sapra, in-tacitas gaudeot* sinus. 

60. You, Zoilus, who are well dressed, ridicule mytbread- 
«bue garments. They aie indeed threadbare, hut, Zotlus, 
.they are <my own. 

Qui pexor (enoft.) pulchre, rideo mens tritns, Zcfilus. 
Sum hie tritus quidem, Zoilus, at meus sum. 

61. He, when the expected day of death approaches, 
Looks forward to eternal life; he, triumphing in a better 
hope, Even now anticipates in hope the joys of the inhabit- 
ants of heaven. 

Hie, «um maturus dies mors advenio (enmU.), swum 
Busnicio etermts ; hie, apes melior triumphant, . 

Cceucola (sync.) jam nunc votis pnelibo gaudium. 

62. Let the ox plough, or let him impute his death to ad- 
vanced years. Let the sheep afford us the means of defence 
against the cold north wind. Let the full she-goats bring 
their udders to be milked by our hands. 

Boa aro, aut letkum senior imputo annus. 
Horrifer contra Boreas ovis axma jwvefteo. 
Uber satur manus pressandus do capella. 

63. The sacred spring is clear, and more transparent than 
a crystal stream ; Many think that a deicy inhabits it Above 
it the water-loving lotos spreads its branches, As though it 
were itself a grove ; the earth around it is always green with 
soft turf, 

$nm aftldus vitreusque magts lueidus (mutfl.) ftwhis. 
Fobs saeer ; Hit multus numen habeo credo, 

Supra qui ramus ezpando aquaticus lotos, 
Unus sylva ; tenor cespes terra vireo. 

64. Let riches be heaped up together \ whither glory er 
whither ambition leads, There go, surrounded by a crowded 
throng Of dependants, greeting you early in the morning. 
But what need is there of many words ? Yon are at length 
Brought to this point, that you exclaim, " Alas, how much 
vanity is there in worldly things !" 

Cumulor (email.) dhkim; due* q»6 gloria qu6ve 
Ambitio, stipatus per go examen densus 
Mane salutans. Quia multa ? Hue denique volvor-eodstn, 
— > *mm*v x esolamo (enall.), " Heu, quantum inane in rest* 
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65. Plato himself appears seated on a rough throne, awful 
in gloomy Majesty ; his huge seeptre appears frightful in the 
dismal Shade: a gloomy cloud renders his lofty brow More 
terrible; and the sternness of his dreadful form becomes 
more appalling. 

Ipse, fultus rudia solium, nigerque verendus * 

fiignUas, sedeo ; amaleo immensus fcedus 
Seeptxum (enaU.) situ ; sublimis caput mcBstissimtts nebula 
Agpero *, et rigeo dims inclementia forma. 

66. As the sea quivers when it is brushed by a gentle 
breeze, As the tender branch of the ash is shaken by the 
warm south wind, So you might have seen my pale limbs 
tremble ; The bed was shaken by my body, that was laid 
on it. 

Ut mquor fit tremuram tenuis c&m stringor ventas, 
Ut stringor tepidus fraxini (enall.) virga notus, 

Sic meus vibror pallidas membrum video ; 
Quassus ab corpus, quod impositus sum (enall.) lectus sum. 

67. The land of the Romans had not anciently any skilful 
husbandmen; Fierce wars wholly occupied its active in- 
habitants. There was more Honour in the sword than in the 
curved plough ; The neglected land produced but littie to its 
owner. 

Non habeo terra peritus antique (mall.) colonus ; 

Lasso agilis &sper pr<diwn vir. 
Plus sum infer rum quam cuxvus honor aratrum ; 

Neglectus dominus paucus (enall.) produco ager. 

68. You are accustomed often to ask me, Priscus, what 
sort of man I should be, If* I were suddenly to be made rich 
and become powerful. Do you then think that any one can 
say what his future conduct will be ? Tell me now, if you 
were to become a lion, what sort of a lion should you be ? 

Sa3pe quara soleo, qualis sum, Priscus, futurus, 
Si fio locuples sumque subitd pattens. 
- Quisquam possum puto mos (enall.) dfa> futurus ? 
Dico ego qualis, si fio tu leo, sum ? - 

. 60. Let him commend the repast of a short meal, and sal- 
utary Justice, and the laws, and peace with her open gates. 
Let him faithfully keep secrets intrusted to him; let him 
pray and beseech the gods That prosperity may return to the 
wretched, and forsake the haughty. 
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Is dapes eommendo mensa exqpms, et (enaH.) saluber 
Justrtia, jiwque, et apertns otium (etudl.) porta. 
is tego commiss us ; dicusque precoryue oro 
TJt redeo istfelix, desero fortuna ambitiosus. 

70. But he calls the land his own, as far as where the 
planted poplar Prevents by fixed boundaries the disputes of 
neighbours ; as though Any thing could be his. own, which 
in a moment of the fleeting hour, At one time by solicitation, 
at anotlier by purchase, at another by violence, at another by 
the last fate of man, May change its masters,, and fall into 
another's power. 

• Bed appetto usque suum, qu&. populus adsitus certus 
Refugio limes vicinus (enall.) jurgium ; tanquam 
8om proprium quisquam, punctum qmftuxus hbra, 
Nunc piece, nunc pretium, nunc violentio, nunc sors supremus, 
Muto (enatl.) dominus, et in alter (enaU.) jus (enatt.) cedo. , 

* 

Ellipsis. 

Ellipsis is the omission of a word or of several words in a 
sentence. 

When the omitted word or wordstmay be found in some other part 
of the sentence, the ellipsis id termed lax or loose ; as the omission of 
ndram before cattihs, and -of' similes after hcedos : the ellipsis is 
termed strict, when the omitted word does not occur in any part of 
the sentence ; as the omission of esse after catulos, of suis before 
matribus, of ego before ndram, of negotia after magna, and of ego 
before solebam, in the following lines : 

Sic caniburf catulos similes, sic matribus hcedos 
Ndram ; sic parvis componere magna solebam. 

If all the words which are omitted by the strict and lax ellipsis in 
the preceding lines were supplied, the j> would be written thus : 

Sic ego ndram catulos esse similes canibus, sic suis matribus hcedos 

esse similes 
Ego ndram ; sic parvis rugotiis componere magna negotia ego sole* 

bam. 

Every word that may be omitted in English by the figure 
ellipsis, without injuring the sense, may most commonly be 
omitted also in Latin. 

The use of ellipsis is much more frequent in the Latin than it is in 
the English language ; it must not therefore be inferred from the pre- 
ceding remark, that those words only may be left out in translating an 
English sentence into Latin, which may be omitted without injury to 
the sense in the original. Nothing but a considerable knowledge of 
the idiom of the language, and of the usage of its writers, can be a 
sufficient guide for the introduction of this figure. The following ob« 
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serrations refer only to those instances of the striet ellipsis^ which are 
or tile most common occurrence, ancf must not consequently he consid- 
eVedf as 2 asordhftf a &nnprehensiTto V?e w or the subject. 

The nouns homo, verbum, and res or negotium, are often 
omitted ; as, rdri for rari hinrrines, paucis fbit paucis verbis: 

Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto* 

Atqfte hnie rapoBBum pauete ita reddidit heros. 

A pronoun, that is not peculiarly emphatic, . is generally 
omitted when it is the nominative to a verb, and sometimes 
when it is the case following a verb, especially before the rel- 
ative Jpdj the pronotfns, possessive also are often omit- 
ted-; as, - ? • 

Vel to, quod superest, infesto fulmine morti, . 
- Si raweoT, demhte, tuaque hie obrtte dextra. 
At statu! fprourtf lafedesy et facta parentis 
Jam legere, et quae sit poteris cognoscere virtus. ■" 

The verb 5am is frequently omitted ;• as, 

Fama, malum quo non aiiud vekycius ullu'm, 
Mofr&tatie viget, viresqaeTacquirit eundor 

Conjunctions axe sometimes omitted ;' as, ' 

Ferte cki ftammas, date tela, impeliite. remos. 

The omission of conjunctions is termed asyndeton, and the. repeti- 
fltofi of tftenr, when tfte flense does not require it, polysyndeton. 
These 1 , figures are often introduced into a sentence solely far the sake 
of giving to the style a greater variety ; yet they have sometimes a 
striking and expressive effect. Asyndeton has Seen used to represent 
- more forciMy the rapidity of tat action, or the eagerness^of a speaker ; 
polysyndeton, by retarding the course of a s6ntence,4LB.d thus present- - 
ing every p&rt of it more distinctly to the mind, has sometimes been 
rendered expressiyfr of dignify, slowness and solemnity. 

In imitatibn of a Greek mode of expression, the accusative 
caste fe sometrmes > used after a verb passive, a participle or 
an adjective, <he preposition secundum, or some other word 
of similar meanmg, being understood ; as, tempora for circa 
tempora: 

Poptdeis adsttnt evirrcti tempora ramis. 

Many the Unes in the following exercises will require 
OH alteration in the arrangement of the words; as well as the 
introdite&on tif the, figure ellipsis, before thty can he formed 
8*6 verses: > 

27 ' - 
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1. O Britain, fairest abode of liberty, let this happier lot 
be thine, To escape both the fete of Rome and the guilt of 
Rome, *• 

» — • 

Sum tibi, o sedes pulcherrimus.libertaa, melior son, 

— ' neacio et fatum (auUL) Roma et crimen (enall.) Roma. 

2. The poplar tree is the most acceptable tree to Hercules, 
the vine the most acceptable to Bacchus, The myrtle the most 
acceptable to lovely Venus, to Phcsbus his own laurel is the 
most acceptable. 

Populus Alcid» sum jrratissimu* arb % ritia gratissimus Iacelras; 
Myrtus gratissimu* formosus. Venus, Phoebus sum gratissimnfi suns 
* laurea. 

3. O wretched me L with what vast waves are the shores 
beaten I How is the day also hidden* - obscured by thick 
clouds L . , - , 

O ego mister ! quanta* ftuctus (enotf .) tittos plangor ! v 
Et dies lateo, conditus ttnbes (cnati.) obscurus * . 

4. You now I warn. Htfppy art thou, who, from another's 
misery, Shalt learn how to escape thine own misery. - 

"Yob nunc egO'm+neo. ' Felix sum to, quicunque, dolor 
Alter, disco possum careo tuus dolor. 

5. IJe who advises that you should do that which you. are 
already doing, while he advises Applauds -you, and by his ad- 
vice commends your conduct. 

- , - ♦ *•• , -. - 

Qui monoQ ut fapio is, qui jam tn facio, monendo,tH»c 
- Lando lii, et comprobo actus {mall.) suns hortatus. 

*+ - • 

" 6. A garden adorned with odoriferous flowers was- near, 
Divided as to its ground by a stream of water, softly mtirmoc* 
ing : There Tarquin the secret .messages of his son Re- 
ceives, and he cuts down with a rod the tallest lilies.' .«* . 

Hortus cultissimus odoratus pramon («3fiM»f .) subsiun, 
Sectus secundum humus nvus aqua sonans lenc 

.IUic Tarquinius latens suus filius (syrum*) faandatum 
Accipio) et ille meto virga summus filium. ^ 

7. When the messenger returned, and reported. thaY the 
lilies. were cut down, His son exclaimed, "I understand die 
orders of my father. 11 . Nor was there 'any delay. The 
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chiefs of tbe city Gabii being slain, The defenceless walls 
are surrendered to his generals. 

Ut nuncius redeo, decussusque fflium dico, 
Natns (synon.) suus aio, ** Ego'agnosco jusram metis parens." 
. Nee ullua mora slim. Princeps ex orbs Gablna cawros, 
Mania nudus trader anus dux. v 

8. Whither do you madly haste? Although you should 
possess each Ocean-, although Lydia should pour forth for 
you her golden streams, Although the throne of Croesus 
and the diadem of Cyrus should be added to tltese ricltes, 
You never will be rich, you never will be satisfied with 
gain: . 

Qu6 vesane tu ruo? Tu teneo uterque licebit oceanus, 

-* Lydia laxo tu suus rutilus fens, 

Solium Cnesus Cyrusque tiara jungor, 

Sum nunquam dives, nunquam satjor q.u*B*tus. 

9. He, Who is always desiring more, is always poof ; con- 
tented with a little^ honourably obtained, Fabricius despised 
the gifts of kings ; And the consul Serrajius laboured at the 
heavy plough; And an humble cottage held* the heroic 
Curii. 

' Ille, qnicunque cupio, sum semper inops ; contentus iumesto 
. Parvo, Fahncius sperne munus tex ; ^ * - 

Sudoque'Qerranus consul gravis aratrum; 

Et angustus casa tegb pugnax Curii. 

10. When I ask you for money without security, you say, 
" I have not any money;" Yet you, the same person, have 
money, if my field is security for me. O Thetesinus, that 
which you will not trust to me, an old friend, You trust to 
my lands and to my trees. Behold, Cams has arrested you 
as a criminal ; let my field help you. Do you ask for a com- 
panion in your exile? let m/ field go with you. . 

Cum ego rogo nummus {enall.\ de tu (mmQ.) aine pignus, 

"Ego non habeo nummus, ' inquio ; 
Tu idem homo habeo nummus, si pro ego s£ondeo mens 

agellus. • 

Is qui- non credo ego, vetus sodales, Thelfislnus, 

Cotticulus mens credo arborque mevs. 
Ecce, Caru* defero tu reus ; mens ag?llus tu adsum. 
Tu qiuero comes exilium ? mens agellus eo. . 
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Epithets, 

Epithets or adjectives are words expressive of some quality 
or property; of the nouns with which they are connected. 

Epithets We sometimes introduced into poetry, principally 
for the sake of completing the measure of the line; bat, in 
order to render there conducive to the beauty o£ the verse, 
they must express not only some property of the substantive 
to which they are applied, but that peculiar property or qual- 
ity which, is appropriate and £Rpisa*ive. Itaaaay JngenerflJ 
be observed^ that an adjective must not bs introduced info n 
sentence, unless it adds something to its energy or beauty,, .a* 
well as to its meaning. An adjective that is not peculiarly 
expressive may be omitted, when it cannot conveniently be 
introduced into the verse., 

The words printed ta Italics y mihefoUewing exercises, are 
substantives, which either reqwqs epithets tp be added to 
them, or which hat* adjectives connected with tiemthat ma§ 
be omitted- -, A different arrangement of the words suitf, be f#* 
quired in almost every Un#. , 

« .1 * * 

EXERCISES. 

1. But you, O robbers and wolves, spare tins fitde ftjck : 
Your prey should be taken from a herd. 

At tu, fiirque lupusqne, p'arco exiguus} pecjos : 
•«— — - prafe bum petandus de grez. 

% Horace also 'has delighted my ears, WhHe ne tvings 
forth from iris Ausonian lyre refined songs, 

Et Horatius teneo mens lenatt.) auris, 
Dam ferio Ausdhras lyta coitus cannen. 

8. An hnage of Minerva is sayl to have fallen from heaven 
Upon the lofty heights of the Trojan city. 

Celeste «gn«m Minem* credor 

Desiluisse in vitas fugum lliacae into. 

4. Nor are the wives of the East less renowned in nunc : 
Neither with tears, nor with Jeraale cries, Do they defdore 
their husbands' death ; hot, strange to be related, They as- 
cend the funeral pile, and are consumed in the same de* 
vouring flames with their lifeless husbands. 

Nee Eons uxor niinfa celtbror fkma : 
IUe non lacryme, non fcunineus uhuatua, 
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• Ploro latum (mall.) vir (sync.) ; verum, mirabilis dieor, 
ConBcendoque rogua, Jfaniiiuique (enall.) vorax voror idem. 

5. He, who once refused to the needy worthless fragments 
of food,' Now lives himself on food obtained by begging. 
Fortune wanders about with uncertain steps, and in no place 
remains constant and feed. 

Viljs qui quondam negro (sync.} aliment* miser, 

Nunc pascor ipse emus mendicatus. 
Fortima vago (synon.) ambiguus passus, 

Et purmaneo (enall.) certus tenaxque in nuUus locus, 

6. But virtue does not produce these evils : we confidently 
assert, That, if every one should faithfully perform - her sa- 
cred duties, Nothing would appear more desirable than sa- 
cred virtue y then would the golden ages return : But it is 
not our lot to live in a golden age., • 

At virtus non parturio hie malum : immo fateor, ■ 

Si quisque peragat suus munia fideliter, sum 

Nihil (sync.) potior sacer virtus; jam turn redeo aureus 

Seeculum : verum non contigit vivo aureus (symtr.) eevum. 

7. Nor, O wicked man, while life remains, are you free 
from painful punishments : Although you may deceive mor- 
tal men, yet you cannot fly from yourself; The avenging fu- 
ries disquiet you ; care, a harassing attendant, preys on you, 
And dwells as a tormentor in your conscience, which is still 
mindful of your crimes. 

Nee, improbus, dum vita maneo, des nullas erumnosas ptenas : 
Quanquam fallo mortalis homo, tamen hand ipse effugis tu ; 
Dins ultrix tu agito ; tu cura remordeo, comes sa3Vus, 
- memoTque sub pectus habito vindex. 

8. The horse obeys the reins in time, And receives with a 
quiet mouth the hard bits. The fierceness of the African 
lions is subdued by time, Nor does that savage wildness re* 
main in their disposition, which was once in it 

Equus obedio (synon.) habena tempus, 
Et recipio (synon.) placidus os auras lupus. 

Ira Parana leo cohibeor (synon.) tempus, 

Nee ferusferitas permaneo (enall.) animus, qui sum ant£. 

9. Thus the mourning nightingale bemoans under the 
shade of a poplar Her lost young, which a cruel country 
man, Discovering them in their nest, had stolen unfledged ; 
thus sbe Grieves through the dark night, and, sitting on a 

27* 
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bough, bar snag Renews, and 6Hs the places around with 
her piteous complaints. 

-Qvali* fntfram phaJasnesi subtOnbta yopufaia (wtf .) 

Qneror omissus fetus, qui durms arator, * 

Cernens {synon.) nidus, implumig detraho ; at ille 

Jfox csectis fleo, ramusqbe sedens, carmen 

Integra, et impleo late locus suns (tUip.ymttatm qttesttis. 

10. She fear* «U things, and she hopes for nothing 1 : thus 
anxious, as she is returning with food> is the bird, Who has 
left her young in a lowly shrtib, And thus, while absent 
from them, is sne apprehensive of many evils ; She fears lest 
the wind ehojdd have torn her nest from tfoe tree, Lest her 
young should he exposed as a plunder to man, or a prey ID 



Otanis* (*$n&nJ) pave© spetoqtte' nihil : sic dee sBstuo, 

Qui committo fatus humihs onros, 

Attaturus cibus (enall.Y et plurimus ccgito absens; 

Ne ventus discutio nidus arbor, 

Ne furtum pateo homo, nett coluber proeda. 

11. A moth is flying around my burning candle; And 
now, and now again it almost burns its little wings. Often 
with my hand I keep it back when approaching, and, " O 
mdth/' I cry, "what great desire to die urges you ont" 
Still it returns ; and, although I strive to save it, It*perse- 
veres, and rushes into the flames and into death. 

Musca yolito circum meus exurens lucerna; 

Alaqoe parvus suus amburo jam prope, jamque. 
Sspe repello manus is (elLip.j reniensj et, "Musca" 

Inquam, " ouis tantus libido morior lmpello tu ?" 
Hie tamen redeo ; et, quafiquam eonor (Synan,) servo, 

Insto, et irruo (mall.) in flamma ezitiuxnque. 



Periphrasis. 

Periphrasis is the use of two or more words instead of 
one ; as, pecoris magister for pastor, and ovium fcettts for 
agni: 

Idem amor exitium pecori est, pecorisque magistro. 
Pastores ovium teneros depellere foetus. 

The periphrasis occurs in poetical composition more fre- 
quently than any other figure, except the metaphor.* Be- 
sides the assistance Which it renders to the poet in corn* 
pJettng the measure of his verses, it often enables Mm to 



avoid low or iwol cg wt i mpi es aiui s, «nd to give to hb style a 
gw*to degree of variety and beauty. 

The words in the following, exercises* which *r« enclosed 
within parentheses, are examples of ike .periphrasis, and are\to 
be substituted far the corresponding word m Jkc&ne. When 
two or more Italic words, occvr^ in m Mme 9 theptmmtbnomi$- 
ted t and the meaning, which they are designed to convey, «e- 
pressed by one word only. When there is only one word in a 
line printed in Italics^ it is* intended Jo be vmeitted, and its 
meaning expressed by a peripkrems* 

CXEBCIftES. 

1. Thus does the lioness rage when confined in a narrow 
den, And breaEs her fierce teetfc by biting her orison. 

Sic lerena fremo (fera nobilis) in claustrain (enall.) parvus ab- 

ditua, 
Et rafeuhu dens franco career* praemorso. 

2. Whither shall I oe carried ? where shall I seek comfort 
in my affliction ? No anchor now holds my bark. 

Qu& feror ? unde (lapsis rebus) peto solatautai ijmmU.) mania? 
Jam uullu8 anchor* (non ulla) toneo jneus -fpnaU.) satis. 

3. Then also the birds in safety flew, And the hai»w«D> 
dered fearlessly in the midst of the fields, Nor had their easy 
credulity hung on the hook the inhabitants *f the xtvers. 

Tunc et avis (movtoe pennas par acre} tut5 (enatt^ voh, " 

Et lepus imprtvid,* UnaH.) erro in medius ager, 

Nee sua cied^ifcas jfcuintMim fetofo* suapeap* homes. * 

4. O robin, a. guest most welcome to every house, Wham 
the severity of the cold 'Compels to seek the aid tff man, 
That thou mayest escape the frosts of the wintry air, O fly 
hither, And dwell in safety under my roof. 

nubecula fhoapes avis), conviva domus qurvUgratissimuc* 
Qui indemtntiafrigoris cogo qu%ro homo (enoll.) opem, 
Hue O cdnfugio, ut fugio frigus nybernus coDlum, 
■ ■•■et ▼uro tutus (synon.) sub owns lar. 

5. That thou mayest relieve thy "hunger, food in my win- 
dow I will place every day ; For by experience tliave learn- 
ed that tliou wilt repay with a grateral Song whatsoever fqpd 
any kind hand may bestow. 

Unde relevo tuus esnries, aKmentum (enoZZJ fenestra . 
Appono quotidie (queties itque reditque dies) ; 
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Etoaim osu* ©disco quod rep«ndo aUmentnm (msll.) grata* 
' Ckntus, . quicunque (tmesis) dono (synon.) .bonus (synon.) 
manus. 

6l In the early spring, when the warm* breezes gently 
blow, And when on every tree its vernal honours bloom, 
Thou mayest freely return to the groves, and revisit the syl- 
van shades, In whieh music delightful and equal to thine re* 
sounds. 

Ver novut, cam tdpidus aura molliter spiro, . 

Et 8UUB faonos (enall.) verao in quivis arbor, 
Pro libitu ad nemos (synon.) redeo syivestriaque tocte reviso, 

In {etthp.) qui musica Ijetus parque tuus resono. 

7. But if again, but if by chance again, the cold Should 
bring back to my house my beloved bird, fie thou, O re- 
turning bird, be thou mindful to repay with a grateful song 
Whatsoever food any kind hand may bestow. 

Bin iterum, sin fbrt^ iterum, frigus 

Reduco ad mens tectum (enall.) carus (synon.) avis, 
• Sum, redox, memor sum rependo gratus cantus 

Pabulum (snalL), quicunque (tmesis) benignus manus do. 

8. The Molossian hounds fondly caressed the hare, then 
free from danger, And the tender young of the sheep drew 
near the wolf; The "deer played in peace with the tigress ; 
The stags feared not the African lion. 

MoloMi blandd (enall.) foveo tutus (synon.) lepus, 
Temrqu* orisfatus vicinum praebtut latus lupus } 

£oncors dama cum tigris (epithet) ludunt ; 

Cervus non pertimesco (synon.) Massy 1 us juba. 

9 From you shall descend the brave Achilles, Known to 
his enemies not by his back, but by his undaunted front. 
Who, always a victor in the uncertain contest of the race, 
Shall outstrip the speed of the swift deer. 

Achilles (expers terroris) tu nascor forfis, 
Hostis baud teigum sed pectus impavidus (synon.) notus, 
Qui, perssepe victor vagus certamen curaus, 
Prseverto (flammea vestigia) celeritas cerva celer. 

10. The god x>f fire fought against Troy, the god of music 
for Troy ; The mother of J£neas was friendly to the Trojan 
people, the goddess of war was unfriendly. The sister and 
wife of Jupiter, favourable to.Turnus, hated iEneas; Yet he 
was* secure under the protection of Venus. Often did the 
fierce ruler of the sea attack Ulysses ; Often did Pallas res- 
cue him from the brother of her father. 



Jgms4ens pto in Troja, mxvca prases jjro Trcga ; 

JEnca, mater stun jequus Trojano populo, iniqua helli it*. 
Propter Turiras, Joms^arerM conjux JSneas edemt ; 

Tamen ille sum tutus numen Venus. 
Sa?pd Xerox mlqgiJHwUffr .Ulysses ^cartas j»toj 

S»p£ Pallas (*y»um.) suus ^otro ^fllrsterinjo.. 

11. And as a ravenous wolf both seizes on and farcies 
away Through the corn-fields, through the woods, the sheep, 
which Jias not gone into the £>ld, So, if the honile .barba- 
rian finds any one in the plains Not yet received within- the 
city, he hurries htm away ; He Chen either follows him as his 
captive, «nd jrepeipas dhaitis cast upon his oteck, iQr Jails 4>y 
a poisoned arrow. 

' Utqne rapax pecus, qdi non Intro (se texit) oviU* 

Per segues (synon.), per sylva, lupus feroque tnthogue, 
/Sic, mq\n t AQGB%t*e (*ywm.)\n«Bdvun\(pa*timim**pe) opptdum, 

Barbaras host^s in campus reperio (ffienfrj) , ago ; 
Aut captus sequitur ille (eUip.) y conjectusque catena (sywm.) col- 

— aut pereo (synan.) venenata* Jtelnm (wis hafcente). 



MiS€<ELkAKCou.s Ectcroises. 

Tie first Un of die fiJbtmng exercises «v designed to be 
ftemlty translated rintto Latin verse* 4he words will require 
a different arrangement, but every word may <stamd in the 
same line in fjcUiu, in which it is found in English. The 
remaining exercises are intended Ip be more freely tramlated % 
and the words in one tine may often oe introduced into the 
preceding or folbmng verse. 

- i. Tb© tasab in oempaoy with 'the wolf (saoimtm &po) 
shall gambol (lasciviet) xm{per>) the<vftlleys» 
And *he steer «haU g» {petet) with (the ilion m safety $tu* 
tus) to fto«taU (prmaepe), 

St. Let the heaven supply (ellip.) dews sweet as necja? 

(nectareof), and let It viands Xalimenta) {epithet) 
Supply, and sjied (irriget) silently fertilizing showers j(t**» 

ires). 

flL The sea was bright ^radiabat)wMh the image ^f the 

reflected (repermssa) moon, 
4a4 i* the -right {epithet^ there was a Ijght {mtor) Dk* 

the light of 4af [diurms). (IVpfcah) 



tet 
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4. And now the sea began to redden . (rubescebat) with 

the morning (eUipl) rays, and from the lofty sky 
(<ethtre) 
The saffron Morn (lutea Aurora) arose (Julgtbat) in her 
rosy chariot (bigis). 

5. Drops (enaU.) wear a stone hollow (cavo) ; a ring is 

worn out (consumitur) by use ; 
And the crooked ploughshare is worn away (teritur) by 
the earth rubbing against it (pressd). (Pentam.) 

6. Around the tame tiger (mansuette tigri) flowery bands 

the sportive (petuktntes) 
Boys in play (per ludum) shall cast, and serpents the 

wearied 
Limbs of the traveller shall refresh by licking them with 

their cold tongues (recreabunt frigore lingua), 

7. Under this tree the dewy (madidi) Fauns (Fount) often 
* danced (ktserunt), 

And their (eltip.) pipe heard in the night (fistula sera) 
alarmed the quiet family (damum) ; (Pentam.) 

And while they fled (dumque fbgit) through the solitary 
(solus) fields from midnight Pan (nocturnum Pana), 

Often under this tree (fronde) a rural Dryad (Dtyas) 
by. concealed (latuit). 

8. Beneath a hedge (sub sepe), and often (nee rard) on 

the margin of a bank, there is a little . 
Reptile (reptile) (the glow-worm), which glitters by night, 

and lies concealed (latet) by day. (Pentam.) 
Ye great, lay aside your pride (fast us), and no longer 

(nee) despise the lowly, 
.-Since even (et) this little (minimum) reptile has some- 
. thing (ellip.) which is splendid (niteat). 

9. In early spring, when the snow (gelidus humor) on the 

hoary mountains 
Is dissolved, and the crumbling (pubis) glebe unbinds 

itself by the Zephyr, 
Then (jam rum), under the deep-pressed (depresso) plough, 

let my ox (taunts) begin 
To groan, and the' plough-share/ worn bright (attritus) 

by the fiinrow, begin (etUp.) to glitter. 
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10. Their life was like the life (eJUp.) of a beast, spent 

without any • regularity (nuUos agitata per usus) ; 
They were a savage people (et rude valgus,) and des- 
titute as yet of knowledge. (Pentam.) 
They had (norant) for -houses leaves, .for food (Jrugibus) 
herbs; - .. 

Water, drunk dut of their two hands, was {heir nectar. 
No ox panted under the curved (adunco) plough-share ; 
No land was under the cultivation (imperio) of the 
- husbandman (colmtis\ « 

11. The shepherd guides (agit) his flocks; he now takes 
in his asms (suscipit) the tender lambs, 

And gives them, while cherished in his bosom, the sweet- 
est (selectas) herbs ; 

He now seeks for the sheep that are lost, and brings back 
the wandering. 

12. The third morning had from the heavens removed the 
cold shades of night (ellip.), 

*When they sorrowfully (moerentes) collected together (rue-. 

bant) on the hearths the high raised (alius) ashes and 
The bones intermingled with each other, and placed over 

them a warm mound of earth. 

19. Begone, ye sleepless cares; begone, complaints,' 
And the host of envy with her " jealous leer malign" 

(transverso tortifa Mrquo) ; 
Nor thou, O cruel calumny, bring hither thy envenomed 

scoffs (anguiferas rictus). 

14*- Thus (talis) die Parthian lord leads from the Tigris 
His barbarian troops, and proudly adorns his head* 
With regal cnaplets, gems, and- rich attire. 



15. Androcles, who had fled as an exile from the. anger of 
" - - his master, ._•-.., 

Wandered over the parched sands of Libya. (PcMatn.) 
At length, when wearied- and -exhausted by his journey 
. - (labore viarum), 

. A secret cave presented itself (patuil) to him at the side 
' . of a rock,. J , 

.16/ He enters the cave {hone); and scarcely had he com- 
•' initted his wearied limbs to sleep, 
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WIm» suddenly tt huge lkm rdars m the* tavral 
It nfhrt up ft* wounded* foot (jttdfe* attofkrto Atfcttft), and r 

uttering a mowtfftil cry, 
It implored (p&tetur), a^w^^a^itWMa^letokaJjplore, the 

of Andtocles. (*ffc»i 



17. The fugitive slave (erro)^ struck with the novefty of 
the circumstance, and hesitating with fear, 

Scarcely at length moves hit trembling Jiaads to the 
assistance of the lion, (ellip.). ; 
But, after having examined the thorn, (for a thorn stuck in 
tine wound,) 
He carefully and tenderly draws it' out of the lion's foot. 

18. Now again he roams through the' sylvan shades, and 

the groves ; and, like an- attentive host/, 
Brings to the cave for Androcles constant food 1 . 
The man, a» the lion's guest, sits down to the feasts' are- 
pared for him (ellip.), 
And hesitates not to partake of the undressed (craifcs) 
provisions. . . 

f&. But whfr could bear to live thus solitarily iff a cheer- 
less desert (teedia deserta vifa) ? 
Scarcely could' the rage of a revengeftd master be ifltare 
terrible. 
The slave at length resolves to expose his devoted head to 
certain' dangers, 
And again to seek his paternal abode (;patHe# hares). 

#* fiere 5 he is given 1 up by hfe master («flj>.), and, 
doomed to aflbrd a cruel entertainment ttt the people, 
He-stands in the theatres a wtetdled' cdnimaJh (attfpit 
et miserum Jtristis arena rcum). 
By obanee die same lion that he had assisted- m Ibe des- 
ert (ellip.), fierce, and raging with hunger, rushes 
from the-denfty 
And looks with' an astamhtod countenance on his phy-. 
sician. 

$1. He looks at mm, and', as an 6l(f friend (vttittliospes), 
recognising his former guest (ttetereni utfiticfan), 
He fies dowh at His we» ktaWft -feet ^Setting Him 
(blanduhes). '.-.-■* 



Thitt pwMttg? (tfiSjp») was fee weak of nsttoe slant: she 
alone, wta gawe to.tfce fen all hia sage, 
She alone induced him to repress it, . 

22* The dove, that has been wounded by thy talons, O hawk, 
Is alarmed at the least rustHng of a wing. s (Pentam.) 

The lamb, that has beetf at any time rescued from the 

jws of a rapacious wolf, [seceder*)*. 

Never, dare* again to wander ficqia thq fold (a.s$abulis 

m 
* 

23. Happy is the man* who has spent his day* in his pa- 
ternal (jw*0prws) fields (Pentam.), 

Whonvthe same roof shelters (tridct) when an old man, 
that sheltered him when a boy; 
Who leaning on his staff on the same sand, on which he 
once crept as a child (eUip.), 
Relates the long history (sacufa) of his single habita- 
. tion (casa). 

24. Fortune has not led him -through the Enumerable vi- 

cissitudes of life (patio tumultu): 

He has neither as a traveller (peripk.) tasted of for- 
eign (ignetas) waters ; v£ 
Nor as a merchant has he feared the seas, nor as a soldier 
the trumpet's sound (classica) ; - 

Neither has he undergone the contentions of jarring 
courts of law {fori). 

25. The lofty oak he (qui) remembers when it hung as an 

acorn (eUip) on a little branch, 
And he sees the grove of the same age with himself, 

with himself grow old. . [sees him 

Bat yet unbroken is his strength, and the third generation 

A grandsire still robust with vigorous limbs {firmis la- 

certis), 

26. May I never -so misapply (noUm prostituisse) the pow- 
ers of my mind, •-«.-. 

As to become the flatterer of. kingd and the promoter of 

vice (Pentam.) : S raye ( fnort ^ subtraho), 

Nor may I spend the short space, that I can steal from the 

Jn fawning ang cringing (wwfam sifiwUm) 1ft* * 

* fearful dog. 

28 
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97. See lofty Lebanon his head (gaudentia cubmria) advance f 
See nodding forests on the mountain dance ! 

98. So the sweet lark, high poised in air, 

Shuts close his pinions to his breast (Pentam.), 
If chance his mate's shrill note he hear, 
And drops at once into her nest 

99. Nations behold, remote from reason's beams {dHp.) f • 
Where Indian Ganges rolls his sandy streams, 

Of life impatient, rush into ttife (ire, 

And willing victims to their gods expire, 

Persuaded (percussa cupuMne cmca) the freed soul to 

regions flies (sedes uhifata dedere quiet as) 9 
Blest with eternal spring and cloudless skies. - 

30. Subdued at length, he owns time's heavier tread, 
Bowed with the weight of ages on his head : 
So on some mountain's top the lofty pine, 
With years and tempests worn, in slow decline 
Droops to the chilling rains, the stormy gales, 
While wasting age its trembling boughs assails. 



LYRIC AND DRAMATIC MEASURES. 
Fee*. — Metres. 

The dactyle and the spondee were the feet in the most 
general use among the Latin poets, and the measures, in 
which these feet were most commonly arranged, were the 
hexameter and pentameter ; but in their lyric and dramatic 
compositions, several other kinds of feet* were often introduc- 
ed, as well as a great variety of measures. 

The metres employed in Latin poetry are the dactylic, 
the anapejstic, the iambic, the trochaic, the choriambic, and 
the ionic measures. 

A verse which has a redundant syllable or foot is termed 
a hypermeter or hypevcatalectic Hne ; a Verse wanting a syl- 
lable at the beginning is called acephalous ; a line that wants 
one syllable at the end to complete the measure, cataUctic; 

* For an account of the foct employed, eee Adam's Latin Grammar 
and Carey's Latin Prosody. 
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a Tone wanting two atthe end, brachycatalectic; and a line 
containing its exact number of feet and syllables is denomi 
UKtedncatakctie. 

J»LCTTLt€ MEASURES. 

1. The principal dactylic measure is the hexameter. 
% The hexameter meiurus is a defectiTe hexameter, and 
has, an iambus in the sixth foot instead of a spondee; as, 

DirTge ojdoris e)quos ad | certa cufbilla | canes. 

Lip. Andrtm. 

3. The priapean is also a species of hexameter; but it 
has, generally, a trochee in the first foot, and, sometimes, an 
amphimacer in the third ; as, ♦ 

O co|16nia } qua cupis | ponte | ludere | longo. 

CatuU. 

A regular hexameter verse is termed priapean, and is, consequently, 
considered inelegant, when it is so- constructed as to admit of being 
divided into two' portions of three feet each; as/ 

Tertia | pars pajtrf data | pars d&ta" | tertfa j patri. 

CatuU. 

4. The regular pentameter is also a dactylic measure. 

5. The iiSoiic pentameter consists of four dactyles, preceded 
by a spondee, a trochee, or an iambus-,* as, 

Edijdit tlibS. | terribljlem somjtum procul: 

Tertntitm. 

6. The Phalscian Or Phaleucian verse, consists of the 
penthemhner of a hexameter, followed by a dactyle and a 
spondee*; as, ♦ 

Vise | bat geli|de | sidera | brums. _ Boetk. 

' A trochee is sometimes foujdd in the first foot of this measure, and 
Boethius has admitted an iambus in the firut and second feet. 

7. The tetrameter a priore, or the Alcmanian dactylic te- 
trameter, consists of the first three feet of a hexameter, fol- 
lowed by a daGtyle ; as, « 

Desuper | in terjram nox | ftinditur. Boeth. 

8. The tetrameter a posteriory, or spondaic tetrameter, 
consists of the last four feet of a heroic verse ; as, 

Sic trisjtes af jfatua a|micds. HoraU 
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a The tetrameter mote* <or Fnttadan «esn*afc<«f timiait 
.fag <feet of the hrsj naactrr ttekrm ; tarn, 

Falce ru|bos ffll|cemque repeat JBoeft. 

Hk The tetrameter aeephaloosjitiielitf^^ 
wanting the first semtfbot; *a, 

Qoi | se volet ] Ssse poftentetn, 

Anijmos doniet j file fejroces. Boeih. 

11. The tetrameter catalectic is the tetrameter a priore 
wanting the last semifept; as, 



Nostrl de|us canet j harmon^a. Prudent. 

12. The dactylic trimeter consists of the last three feet of 
a hexameter ; as, 

Urato | PyrrhS. suh | antro. Hbrat. 

13. The trimeter, oatalectic, or Archilochian penthemimer, 
is a heroic penttosnimeris, or the first five half feet of * 
hexameter; but the -first two ibet are most commonly dac- 
tyles; as, 

Puhrls et | umbr& su|mus. - '" Hnrai. 

14. . The dactyiic dimeter, or Adonic, consists of tw> feet, 
a dactyle and a spondee ; as, 

Rislt %6IKd. Hwrat. 

15. The anapestic measure consists of two anapests ; at; 

• TJlulasjsS canes. / Setuca. 



The first foot in tins tiaetakam was frequently changed to a daotyle 
er a spondee, and the second foot efts* taaspondee, and in a sew in- 
stanees to a dactyle. 

The anapestk dimeter eonsiftts of two nnapo atic meas- 
ures; as, 

Ph&retrae|que gr&vesjid&te 8«|va^ferdi • 

Quanti'l casus] |h€fiDfta|nar6aR^ Sateca. , 

1& The anapestic. dimeter cataleptic consists Of fciree 
feet, of which the first and second are anapesteor a yoti d e s g , 
and the third an anapest, foJbwed by a long syllable ^ as, 
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Utfnam | modo nostra r€di]rent. 

In mo|res temjpora prfsjcos. - Boetk, 

- * 

IAMBIC MEASURES. 

' 17. The iambic trimeter or senarius consists of three iam- 
bic measures or six iambic feet; as, 

Sui8 | et ip[sl R6|ma vijrlbus | ruit Horat. 

The pure iambic measure was seldom used by the Latin 
poets. To give to this metre greater slowness- and dignity, 
they introduced spondees into the first, third and fifth feet; 
and in every foot except the last, winch was always an iambus, 
a long syllable waajjpften changed into two short syllables, so 
that an anapest or a dactyle was often used for a spondee, and 
a tribrac for an iambus, and, sometimes, a proceleusmatic was 
found in the first foot ; as, 

Quo quo | scelus[ti ruTJtis aut [ cur dexjteris. . 
Aliti|bus atjque c&nf|bus homijcida Hecjtprem. 

Horat. 
The writers of comedy, satire, and fables, admitted the 
spondee, or a foot equal to it, into the second and fourth feet, 
as well as the first, third and fifth, and a proceleusmatic in 
the first foot ; as, 

Tuo | palajto claujsus pa|vo pasjcitur. Perron. 

Amttjtit merfjto proprI|um qui afijenum ap|petlt 
Pares | dam non | sint vesjtrte for|titu|dinJ. 
Super etifam jicjtas tegejre quod | jabet ) pad6r. 

PJutdrus. 

18. The scazon, or choliambus, or lame iambic, is the 
iambic trimeter with a spondee in the sixth foot, and generally 
an iambus in the fifth ; as, 

Cur in | thea|trum Cato | sevejre vejnfsti? 

An ide|6 tanjtum vcjneras | ut exjiresf Mart. 

19. The iambic tetrameter, or octonarius, or quadratus, a 
measure used by the comic poets, consists of four iambic 
measures or eight iambic feet, subject to the same variations 
as the iambic trimeter ; as, 

Nunc hie | dies | ftllam | vitam &f}fert, aH|6s mo[res 
pos.tulat. Terent. 

90. The iambic tetrameter catalectic, or Hipponactic, is 
28* 



the iambic tetrameter, dsjV*rt*f 4* Js*t*ffli«e,«n*I tflways 
hai»jBg«n iambus in die seveaih-lort; ta, 

• Deprenjsa nifvfe in | mart | tesajnienjte ven|to. 

Catull. 

21. The iambic trimeter caialectiG,«r Assfrfcr Biwp, is jthe 
iambic trimeter with an iambus in 4be .fifth toot, And wantHjf 
the find syllable in the sixth loot; as, 

i Vocajtus atjque non | Tocaftus au|dit 

Tr&htrat|ctae slc|cas mafchlnae J caYi|nas. $Ior<&. 

22. The limbic dimeter consists of two iambic measures 
or four iambic feet, but it admits the same variations as the 
iambic trimeter ; as, 

,. Fdrtl | seque[mur pec|tore. ^ 

^ CanTdi|a trac tavit J dapes. 

Vlde|re prope[rantes | domum. Horat. 

23. The iambic dimeter hypermeter is the iambic dimeter, 
with the third foot generally a spondee, and having an odd 
syllable after the fourth foot; as, 

-■- ¥en&|tdr fn | campis | nivaflis. Herat. 

24. fThe iambic dimeter acephalous is the iambic dime- 
ter, faring most commonly an iambus m <every foot, and 
always wanting the first syllable ; as, 

Tru|ditfr | dl«s | die. Herat. 

25. The iambic dimeter catalectic, or Anacreontic, is the 
dimeter iambic/ wanting the finad syllable, and tawing an 
iambus in the third foot ; ae, ' 

Lex h«c \ data est | cadujeis, 

Deo | jubenjte>, mero|bris, * 

Ut temjperet | labojrem 

Medicafbilis { volupjtas. ^Prtukniius. 

26. The Galliambus consists of two watalnctic dimeters, 
having, in general, a spondee or an anapest in the first-foot of 
the first dimeter, and a tribrac in the second foot of *he .sec- 
ond dimeter, the final syllable of the second dimeter being 
omitted ; as, 

Super aljta vec|tiis a|tys||celeri | rate majria. Catutt. 

bsqcoaic amsuus. 

27. Hhe most common trochaic metre is the tetrameter or 
octonacius .cataleptic, and it consists of aearo feet IbUoared 



m 

Jp an wUjgrlWbk, tfre Jast foot being jfaaya* frngM, wjbile 
most df the other feet are liable to the same variations as the 
feet in iambic measures ; as, 

PuScfcrfjus mutjto p&'jrari ] quam cr6|ari J ndbfjiem. 

Auso*. 

Dan&Ijdes cdjite | vestriU ( hie <ff|es qiUBJrit majniw. 

Seneca. 

28. The %apjmic verse, invented by the poetess Sappho, 
consists of five feet, the first a trochee, &e <seoo*6 a spondee 
and sometimes a trochee, the third a dactjde, and the fourth 
and fifth trochees; as, 

Ceteris mayor tfbf | miles | imp&r. Honcct. 

The strophe or stanza, in which Sappho composed )ier y oJMav con- 
sists of three Bapphic verses followed by an adonic : its elegance and 
ewejBtnesa#ws> it popular among the Justin p o tf js, and .caused jftto be 
often intreiucad into their elegiac seises. 

29. The Phalpcian or hendeofwyliabic verse leonflsHw of 
five feet, the first of which is generally a spondee, though it 
is sometimes an iambus or a -trochee, the second a dactyle, 
and the three others trochees ; as, 

Ndn est | vivere | sed vi jlere | vH&. MartUU. 

30. The trochaic dimeter consists of four feet, the .first 
and two last of which are always trochees, and the second a 
trochee, spondee, dactjfJe, ox anapest ; as, 

.Ndn f&|clt quod | opt&t | ipse 

Ore \ torvo | commi|nantes. ^ Boeth. 

CHORIAMBIC MEASURES. # 

31. The choriambic pentameter consists of a spondee, 
three choriambi, and an iambus ; as, 

JStas | carpS diem | quam minimum | credula posjterd. 

Horat. 

92. "The choriambic tetrameter consists of three choriambi 
or feet of equal length, foHowed by abacdhic; as, 

. OmnS nemuB | cum fluvlis ^6mn& c&n&t | prafundiiin. 

&*& 
£ui^e*e>a|ta mugfunt | aurea claus|tra mundi. Serenus. 
33. The Alcaic ^choriambic tet ram eter acatolwtictfon- 
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sifts of die second epitrit, two choriambi, and a Bacchic ; as, 
Te dfcos 6|ro Sybarin | cur properes | amando. Horat, 

34. The Asclepiadic tetrameter, invented by the poet As- 
clepiades, consists of a spondee, two choriambi, and an iam- 
bus; as, * * 

Mece|nas fctavis | edite" re (gibus. Horat. 

The first foot of this verse is sometimes a dactyle ; as, 

Effiigijum et miseros \ libera mors \ vocet. Seneca. 

This method of scanning the Asclepiadic may be considered as the 
most correct : it has, however, been sometimes scanned in a different 
manner, the first foot being made a spondee, the second a dactyle 
followed by an odd syllable, and the last two feet dactyles ; as, 

Mec6|nat atajvia | Sdft* | vegfbtts. " Horat. 

35. The choriambic trimeter or Glycbnic consists, of three 
feet, the first a spondee; an iambic, or a trochee, fro second 
a choriambus, and the third an iambic ; as, 

Sip te | dlv& potens | Cjfpri. . Horat. 

Magn& | progenies | Jovfs. „ CatuM. 

Bonis | crede fuga|cibu8. Boeth. 

38. The choriambic trimeter catalectic or Pherecratic is 
the Olyconic deprived of its final syllable, and sometimes 
having an anapest in the first foot ; as, 

Grato | Pyrrha sub anjtro. Horat. 

Dominis | pressus Tnf jquis. Boeth. 

&k The choriambic dimeter consists of a choriambus and 
a bacchic ; as, 

Lydia die | per omnes. Horat. 

IONIC MEASURES. 

38. The ionic a mqjore or Sotadic consists of three ionics 
a mqjore and a spondee : the ionic feet are, however, fre- 
quently changed into dichorees, and a long syllable into two 
short syllables ; as, • # 

Vocalla | quedam memdjrant consona | qu&bUun. 

TorentUm, 

Has cum gemijna compede | dedlcat ci|te*as, 



fliturne, tljbi Zoflfcs, f annulos prf|Ores. • Martial 



K The ionic a minore consists of three or four feet, 
which are all ionics a minore; as. 

Pnfcr ales | tfbJ telSs ] JSporoBSfau* ftfinervfe. Hornt. 



COMPOUND METRES. 

40. The greater Alcaic- consists of two iambi c feet, 
are sometimes changed into spondees, and ay odd syllable, 
followed by a choriambus and an iambus ; as, 

' Vtdes | fit al|ta | stet ntve canjdtdum, 
Cceles[tis ar|eis[ndbllis Injcola. Horot. 

4 

41. The Archilochian heptameter consists o€ the dactylic 
tetrameter a prion, followed by three trochees ; as, 

Nunc d€cet|aut virijdi nitijdum caput | impejdire | myrto. 

MMorelt. 

42. The dactyliocKrochaic tetrameter or lesser Alcaic con- 
sists of two dactyles, followed by two trochees ; as, 

Levia ] pers6nii|erS | saxa. Hordf. 



. The preceding account of the metres in the most common use 
among the Latin poets will, it is presumed, be found both compre- 
hensive and accurate. l*he student, who is desirous of more exten- 
sive information on this subject, may consult with advantage Carey's 
Latin Prosody. 

In their lyric compositions, the Latin poets seldom con- 
fined themselves to one species of verse, but, for the sake of 
greater variety and harmony, they generally introdnced two, 
and sometimes three different measures into the same ode. 
This change of metre is found in almost all the lyrics of Hor- 
ace, and has contributed much to the beauty of his poetry. 

Tike first thirty of the foUtn&ing exercise* are designed to 
be scanned; the succeeding thirty 'four require the order of 
the words *to be changed, in order to the ones being formed 
into verses ; the remaining enerdses are intended to be tmns* 
hied Hie figures prefixed to the exer&m refer to l&e metres 
of the verses contained m them, 
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EXERCISES. 

h No. 8. 

Haud sic magni conditor orbis ; 

Huic ex alto euncta tuenti 

Nulla terrae mole tesirtunt, « 

Non nox atris nubibus obstat 

«. No. 9. 

Gratius astra nitent, ubi Notus 
Djesinit imbriferos dare sonos ; 
Lucifer ut tenebras pepulerit, 
Pulchra dies roseos agit equos. 

a^ No. 16. 

Somnos dabat herba salubris, 
Potum quoque lubricus amnis; •' 
Umbras altissima pinus; 
Nondum maris alta secabat. 

4. No. 31. 

Tu ne quaesieris scire, nefas, quern mihi, quem tibi 
Finem di dederint* Leuconoe ; nee Babylonios 
Tentaris numeros, ut melius,, quidquid ent 9 pati ; 
. Seu plures hyemes, seu tribuit Jupiter ultimam* 

&. No, 1, 8. 

Albuv ut obscuro deterget nubila cc&k> 

Saepe Notus, neque parturit imbres 
Perpetuos, sic tu sapiens finire memento. 

Tristitiam vitseque labores. 

6. ' No. 1,13, 1, 13. 

Diffugere nives ; redeunt jam gramina campis, 

Arboribusque comae ; 
Mutat terra vices ; et decrescentia ripas 

Flumina praetereunt. 

7. No. 1, 17, Tt, 17. 

Mella cava manant ex ilice ; montibus altis 
Levis crepante lympha desilit pede. 

fllic injussae veniunt ad mujetra capellae, 
Refertque tenta grex amicus ubera. 

8. No. 17, 22, 17, 9SL- 
Has inter epulas, ut juvat pastas ovea . . 

Yidere properantes domtuu \ ' ~ • . 
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Yidere fessos, vomerem inversum, bores, 
Collo trahentes languido. *. 

9. No. 11, 36. 
Omne hominum genus in terns 

Simili snrgit ab ortu ; 
Unus enim rerum pater est, * 

Unus ciincta ministrat 

10. No. 34, 36. 

Jam reris comHes, que mare temperant, 
Impellunt aniraae lintea Thraci© ; 
Jam nee prata rigent, nee Awrii strepunt 
Hyberna nive turgidi. 

11. No. 35, 34. 
Caris multa sodalibus, 

Nulli plura tamen, dividit oscula, 
Quam dulci Laraiae, raemor 
Acts non alio rege puertiae. 

12. No. 28, 14. 
Scandit seratas vitiosa naves 
Cura, nee turmas equitum relinquit, 
Ocior cenris, et agente nimbos 

Ocior Euro. 

13. No. 41, 21. 

SolWtur acris hyems grata vice veris et Favoni ; 

Trahuntque siccas machinal carinas ; 
Ac neque jam stabulis gaudet pecus, aut arator igni ; 
Nee prata canis albicant pruinis. 

14. No. 37, 33; 
Cur neque militaris 

Inter equates equitat ; Gallic* nee lupatis 
Temperat ora fhenis ? 
Cur timet flavum Tiberim tangere t cur olWum 

15. No. 34, 34, 30, 35. 
Vos Tempe totidera tpllite laudibus, 
Natalemque, mares, Delon Apollinis, 

Insignemque pharetra 
Fraternaque humerum lyra. 
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1& lfc>. 40, 40, 23, 42. 

Ddctrina sed vinf premevet inaitam, 
Rpctique cultus pectora vahorant ; 
Utcunque defecere mores, 
Dedecorant*bene nata calpa). 

17. f . No. 1,22,13. 

Nobilis ut grandi cecinit Centaurus. alamo** 
" Invicte inortalis, ded 
Nate puer Thetide, 
Te majMl Aasaraci telluav qua» frigid* yam 
Findunt Scamandri fiumiaa, 
Lobrtcus et Simoia," 

la No. 24, 21. 

At fides, et ingeni 

Benigna vena est ; paupereirtque dives 
Me petit Nihil suprl 

Doos lacesso ; nee potentem amicum 
Largiora flagito, 

Satis beatus unicis Sabinis. 

19. •' No. 17, 13, 22: 

Ubi hec severus te palam laudaveram, 
Ju88us abire domum, 
Ferebar ineeito pede 
Ad Hon amicos, heu, mini postea, ei heo 
Limina dura, quibus 
Luinbos et infregi fetus. 

20. No. 18. 
Querceta Fauni, vosque rore vinoso 
Co'les benigni, mitis Evandri sedes, 
Si quid salubre vallibtis firondet vestris, 
Le^araen aegro ferte certatim vati. 

Sic llle, chartis redditus ruraum Musis, 
Vicina dulci praia mulcebit cantn. 
21. 



22. 



Frigora mitesennt Zephyris ; vei preterit catas, 

Loteritura simul ; 
Pomifer autumnus fruges eJFudarit ; at max 

Bruma recurrit inera, 

» 

Labuntur altis interim ripia ajraat, 
Queruntur in syWia avea, 
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Fontesque lymphis obstrepunt manantibuB; 
Somnos quod invitet leves* 

Qnam varus terras animalia permeant figuris ! 
Namque alia extento sunt corpora, pulveremque verrunt, 
Continuumque trahunt vi pectoris incitata sulcum. 
Sunt quibus alarum levitas vaga, verberetque rentes. 

^™ 

Monte decurrens velut anmis, imbres . 
Quern super notas aluere ripas, 
Ferret, immensusque-ruit profundo 
Pindaras ore. 

25. 

Cum nemus flatu Zephyri tepentis 

Vernis irrubuit rosis, 
Spiret insanum nebulosus Auster, 

Jam spinis abeat decus* 

26. 

Pallida mors ssquo puteat pede pauperum tabernas 

Regumque turres : o beate Sexti, 
Vita sunuria brevis spem nOs Vetat incboare fongam ; 

Jam te premet nox, fabutoque jnanes. 

27. 

Nee Co© referunt jam tibi purpura?, 
Nee clari lapides, tempore, quae semel . 
Notis condita fastis 
Inclusit volucris dies. 



9a 



39. 



Puns rivus aquas, sylvaque jugerum 
Paucorum, et segetis certa fides mesa, 
Fulgentem imperio fertilis Africa? 
Fallit, sorte beatior. 

Virtus, recludens immerhis mori 
Coelum, negata tentat iter via ; 
Coetusqu*? vulgares, et udam 
Spernit numum fugiente pennftu 

Quid genus et proev&s strepitis f 
Si primordia vestra 
29 
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Awrt'lTonMPir Damn snectoMt 
Nullus degener extat, 

Ni vitiis pejora fovens, 
Proprium deserat ortnm. 



31. No. m 

Utinam modd redirent nostra 
Tempora in priscos mores 1 
Sed, ignihus ^Etnae ssevior, 
Amor fenrens habendi ardet 

88. No. 6. 

Nunc jacet lumine mentis effceto, 
Et pressus colla catenis gravibus, 
Declivemque pondere gerens vultum, 
Cogitur, heu, cernere terram stolidam. 

88. No. 17. 

Anima mea, recogita mecum, recogha, 
Horrofe quo perculsa, ponti videris 
Imo ex sinu profunditates erutaa, 
Montesqne fluctuum inuainentea xmmtSi 

84. No. 17, 22, 17, 22. 
Elusus miser, non est, ut arbitraris, 

Mow atra ilk Noctis, 
Erebove creta pafire tire Erinnye, 
Vastove sub Chao aata. 

85. No. 17, 22, 17, 22. 
Ast ilia, missa stellato ccbIo, Dei 

Messes colligit ubique, 
Animasque, reeonditas carnei mole, 
In lucem et evocat auras. 

36. No. 17, 22, 17, 22. 

En, viator defesse, et infra despiee 

Vite terminum viaeque, 
Vide quo labbriosa vestigia 
Hue, ecce, omnia tendunt . 

87. No. 30, 24, 30, 24 

Hybla, funde totos fores, . 
Quidquid attulit 
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Hybla florin* vestem sparge, 
Quota* «ampi» Ernie est 

38. No; 28, 28, 28, 14 

Deus, laudes in Sione manent te, 
Hie, castis sacris operata, tibi 
Gens vota tua sokret, vktimisqtte 

Ara# nKMRt. -~ 

No. 28, 28, 28, 14. 
Quique tarn prasens supplicantum tibi 
Secundos exitus tribuas votis, 
Gentes petent te miradi sub dtroque 



4a No. 28, 28, 28, 14. 

Tu, potens rerum pollens validisque 
Viribus, catena stabili firmas 
Tractus moatium, jugaque nquietis 
Procellis tunsa. 

41. No. 28, 28, 28, 14. 

Tu maris, agitata ventis nigris, 
Compbnis terga ; rebelled cohibes 
Motus gentium, pfacidaq&e jattttHi 
Tanultus pace. 

43. No. 28, 28, 28, 14. 

Ultim! return signa tua norunt, 
Et pavent fines, coruscis quoties 
Flammis turgidum fremmit sojftoro 
Cesium murmure. 

43. No. 28, 28, 28, 14. ^ 
TVr ddtantfcffae, ixnbrem sitietttis, 
Invisis laetus ; gravidseque nubis 
De sinu, fundis genkale pigro* 

In semen. agros. 

44. No. 28, 28, 26, 14. 

Ahreus, pleno semper tibi amne, 
Turgidus laeta novat fruge atva, 
Campos floribus, vireates semorum 
RofiWHua feoade. 
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45. No. 38, 28, 28, 14. 

Tu maceras tore Leni sola contumaeat 

terrae, glebas subigisque, 

Sulco6 ebrios amictu viridante 
Inumbra^ messis. 

46. No. 28, 28, 28, 14. 
Qui feres gressus, annum renovabjs 
Fragum fertilem, vegetansque fcBtus 
Per valles cavas saltus riguosque 

Humor impluet 

47 No. 28, 28, 28 y 14. 

Pauper tigurii (ctpoc.) colonus gestiet, 
Comitan8 capellas distentas lacte ; 
CoUes mugient, et sylva, arnica fessia 
juvencis. 

48. No. 28, 28, 28, 14. V 
. Spes cupidas aratoris fovebtt 

Fluctuans latis campis seges alma ; 
Ut canat tibi feriatus festa 
In umbri carmen. 

49. • No. 34, 34, 84, 86. 
Quid frustra rabidi canes petitis me T 
Cur premis improbum propositum Livor t 
Sicut pastor ovem, Dominus regit me : 

Nil penitas deerit ($yn&r.) mini. 

50. No. 34, 34, 34, 35. 

Per mitia pabufo. viridis campi, 
Qua? amauiitas teneii veris pingit, 
Nunc pascor placidi, nunc latus saturum 
Molliter explico fessus. 

51. No. 34, 34, 34, 35. 

Rivus purs aquae leniter astrepens 
Restituit robora languidis membris ; 
Et spiritus recreat blando fomite. 
Sub face torrida solis. 

52. No. 34, 34, 34, 35. 
Cum peteret memi vaga derios sahu», 
Sequens teneras illecebras errarum, 
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Bonus retraaat, ti cam me miserans, 

In riant' Justine pastor. # ••'-.-.• 

53. No. 34, 34, 34, 35. 

Nee si luctifica manu per trepidas intentet 

tenebras mors yuliiera mihi, 

Formidem pergave, te duee, me pedo 
Facies securom tuo. 

54. No. 34, 34, 34, 35. 

To accumulas mensas epulis ; mernm - 

Tu sufficis plenis pateris ; et caput exhilaras ' 

: — unguento : conficit semulos ... 

'Sura spectaat auxins dolor. 

55.. No. 34, 34, 34, 36. 

Tua bonitas nunquam destituet me, 
Perpetuo favor profususque bonis, •' ,. 
Et non sollicitse domi tua? longs/ 
Tempore vitse transigam. 

56. No. 40, 40, 23, 42. 
Tecum alta Virtus sqs}et laurigeram 
Frontem decora, et Veritas filia, 

Cni vultus.fulgens immortale 
Radiatur purpureo igne. 

57. • No. 17. "•.:; 
Poetae veteres fabukntur Erotea 
Fuisse-queiMlam, tpii verterei se in onuMs • 
Forraas, nee posset contmeti ulfo rineolis, ' 
— — dum nunc in liquentes undas fluit, 

Nunc stridet fiamma, nunc ferus led rugit. 
Arbor viret, ursu& horret, anguis sibilat 

58. No. 41. 

Unica gens hominum altius levat celsumtsacumen, - 
Atque leris stat recto cbrjpote, despicitque terras. 
Hec ftgura admonet, nisi terrenup male desipis, 
Qui recto i^utupetis emlnm, essriscfoe frontem, 
In sublime animum qw*nie feras, fie gravata peasant. 
Inferior sidat mens Celsius levato corpore. 

n©.».; ■ 

Qua ftciuntiritani beatioreiti, 
H«c sunt, MartiaHa iucundissfme ; 
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Ager non ingrains, peveuis locos, 
Nunquam lis, rara toga, quieta mens, 
Ingenue vires, corpus salubre, 
Simplicitas prudens, amici pares ; 

60. * . ' No. 29. "... 
Facdis cemactna, sine, arte roqns*. 

':. Non ebria nox sed curis- soiuta, 
Torus non tristis attamen pudicus, 
Somnus^ qui 4enebras breves faciaV 
Yelis esse quod sis, nihilque malis, 
Nee metuasdiem summum, nee optesi 

61. No. 35, 34* 31, 35, 34^31. 

Gaudip pectora pulsat . 
Loeto cor trepidum ; lingua avet tuas 
Promere laudes ; ' spes bona tacke recreat corpus. 
V Tu viam vitae reseras : 
De vultu tuo fluvii leetitiae 
- Manant ; tu tribuis gaudia munifica dextera. 

«& \ No. 34, 34, 34, 35. 

dualis per silentia nigra nemorum, 
Valiesque irriguas, et domos virides, 
Fons placidus i&urmure languido serpit, 

Peragens secretum iter ; 
Paulifeper vagus, atque agens exigods Mseandros, ■ 
■ ■ ■ ■■ — stnuat se variia media, . - 

Dum tandem, fugani celerent prraipitans, 
imio imscetnf. 



03. 

. Talis per semiCam tacitam devia 
Diffugiat rotas, non gravis opibus, 

. Rauca jurgia fori non experta, nee palnue 
,7 decus sanguineum ; 
Cumque tenebra instant et lux brevis occidk, 
Et salura ludo, et laboribus fessa, 
Membra jacentia mors lenisque sopor 
i Manu pfeoida coraponant. 

64. No. 16. 

Quae canit altis ranis, garrula 
Ales clauditur antro cave« : "-. 
Huio licet pocula fllita melle, 
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Dulci studio, dapes largasque, 
Cora ludens hominum ministret, 
Si tamen, saliens arcto tecto, 
Viderit gratas umbras nemorum, 
Proterit sparaas escas pedibus ; 
Sylvas tantum requirit moBsla, 
Susurrat sylvas vmce dulci. 

65. No. ,11,36, 11,36. 

The same Creator^gave to the sun his rays ; He gave to 
the moon her horns ; He also gave inhabitants to the earth, and 
stars to the Heaven. 

Ille do radius Phoebus ; 

Et do cornu Iuna ; 
Ille etiam terra (enall.) homo 

Do, et coBlum sidus. 

66. No. 28, 35, 28, 35. 

The sea is often resplendent in calm weather, Its waves 
being unruffled ; The north wind often raises in it raging 
tempests, The waters being agitated. 

Sepe* radio tranquillo serenum 

Mare, fluctus immotus ; 
S»p& Aquilo tempestas (synon.) fervens, 

JSquor (enall.) vorsus, concito. 

67. No. 25, 36, 25, 36, 25, 36. 

Whoever shall wish Cautiously to erect a house that shall 
stand, Should take care to avoid the sea, Threatening with 
its waves The top of a lofty mountain, And should shun quick- 
sands. 

Quisquis perennis volo , 

Seaes caute (enall.) pono, 
Et rainans fluctus, 

Mare (aytum.) sperno curet, 
Altus mona cacumen, 

Arena vitet bibulus. 

66. No. 25, 36, 25, 36, 25, 36. 

The former of these situations the south wind Assails with 
all its strength ; The loose quick-sands Are unable to beat 
the pressing weight Remember to place your house on a 
low And firm rock. 

Ille Auster (epithet) 
Vires totus urget ; 
H» solutus pendulum 
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Pondus i uu f u feto. 
Memento fjgo domus hwnilis 
ram certus. 



60. No. 2ft, 36, 2ft, 36, 2ft, 3& 

Although The wind roar, Agitating the waters* t»d cover- 
ing them with rains, You, happily screened By the strength 
of your unmoved rampart, Shall a*r enery «pend your days, 
Smiling at the fury of die wind. 

Tono quamvis, rttina 

JEqaor miiMM, ventus* 
Tu, eoietu* cefldrtaft 

Feliciter (enall.) vallus robfjr, 
JEvum serene (audi.) duco, ^ 

Irridens (enall.) ira (matt.) either. 



70. No. 35. 

Orpheus, the Thracian bard, bewailing Long since the 
death of Eurydice, his wife, After he had, by his mournful 
strains, made The woods move, and the flowing Rivers stand 
■till, The stag fearlessly drew near the fierce lions, Nor did 
the hare fear The dog before her, that was now rendered 
harmless by the song. 

Conjux funns (email,) quondam 
Gemens, Threlcius vates 
Postquam modus flebilis 
Cairo sylva, mobilis 



oogosto, 

Jnngoque latus intrepide (m*IL) 
Leo sevus cerva, 
Nee timeo lepus vigils 
Canis, jam cantos placidtuk 

71. No, 35. 

When a more violent Passion burned within his breast, 
And the strains, which had subdued all things around him, 
Could not soothe the sorrows of him, from whom they pro- 
ceeded, Complaining of the cruel deities, He went to their in- 
fernal abodes. There, bringing tender strains From his har- 
monious strings, He weeps, and moves even the infernal re- 
gions, And with a sweat .prayer Solicits pardon and favour of 
the gods of the shades. • 

Cum intima flagrantior 
Pectoris fervor oreret, 
Nee. qui subigo cunctus, 
Modus muleeo dominus, 
Querens superj immitk, 
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Damns infernos adoo. 
lllic, sonans chorda blandus 

»— ' temperaus carmen, 

Defleo, et moveo (email.) Tenara, 
Et prece dulcis Tenia 
Rogo umbra dominns. 

72. No, 35. 

. Cerberus, the three4ieaded guardian oC the entrance, 
stands amazed, Captivated by the unusual song. .The cruel 
goddesses, the avengers of crimes, Who are the authors of 
miseries, Are now bedewed with tears* in sorrow. The rapid 
wheel hurries not round The body of Ixion; And Tantalus, 
a prey to long-continued thirst, Heeds not the waters near 
him. The vulture, while he is delighted with the' strains, 
Tears not the liver of Tityus. .. 

Tergeminus stupeo novns 
Janitor captus carmen. 
Sontes, qui malum agito, 
Dea, uhriz scelus, 
Jam mcestus madeo lacbrymar. 
Non caput Izionius 
. Rota velox prsBcipito ; 
Et, perditus site longus, 
Tantalus flumen sperno. 
Diim sum modus satur, vultur 
Non trazit jecur Tityi. 

73. No. 35. 

At length the monarch of the shades, commiserating his 
sorrows, says, " We yield. Let us give to the bard as a 
companion His wife, redeemed by his song: But let this 
condition accompany the gift, That it shall not be lawful for 
him to look behind him, Until he shall have left these re- 
gions." Who shall lay a restraint on lovers? Alas! when 
near the boundaries of the realms of night, Orpheus looked 
back on his Eurydice, Lost her, and was undone. 

" Vincor," tandem arbiter 

Umbra aio nuserans, 

" Dono vir comes 

Conjux, carmen emntus : 

ded donum (cnatt.) Tex coSreeo, 

Ne, dum relinquo (enaU.) Tartara, 

Fas sum flecto lumen." 

Quis amans lex det ? 

Heu ! pxope nox termuros, Orpheus 

—— — suus Eurydice 

Video, perdo, et (asyn.) occido. 
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74. No, 28. 

The mighty (dvri) labours of Hercules render him illus- 
trious (cekbriuU) : 

He overcame the proud Centaurs ; 

He stripped from the fierce Nemean (MpJ) lion his 
skin (spokurn) ; [darts. 

Heptercea also me harpies (widens) with hk unerring 

75. No. 28. 

He took from the watchful (ccnunti) dragon the gold- 
en (eUip.) apples ; 

He dragged along Cerberus in a three-fold chain : 

The conquering hero (victor) is said to have placed their 
cruel 

Master as food before the fierce steeds of Diomed. (eJKjp.) 

70. No. 28. 

The hydra was destroyed by a burning (ambusto) poison ; 

The god of (diip.) the river Acheloiis, maimed (turbatus) 

in his forehead, 
Hid his face, covered with shame, beneath his waters (ripis) ; 
He laid Anteus prostrate (stratrit Antaum) on the African 

sands. 

77. No. 28. 

Caeus appeased by his death (eUip.) the' anger of Evander ; 

And the shoulders (etiip.) of Hercules {e&p.) t which the 
mighty (a&tu) globe was soon to press with its weight 
{ellip), 

These shoulders the boar (setiger) of Arcadia (dUp.) stain- 
ed with his foam ; 
last labour supports on his shoulders the heavens. 



78. No. 17. 

When all thy mercies, O my God (Jthev^)^ 

My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view, I'm lost (mms here* men) 

In wonder, low and praise. 

79. No. 17. 

O how shall words with equal warmth 

The gratitude declare, 
That glows within my ravished breast? 

But thou canst read it there. 
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80. No. 17, 

To all my weak complaints and cries 
Thy mercy lent an ear (tua amis aectpti storm). 

Ere yet my feeble thoughts had learnt 
To form themselves in prayer. 

$JL . No. 17. 

Unnumbered (qua nuUus aquat computus) coa aferts to my 
soul 
Thy tender care bestowed. 
Before my Infant heart conceived 

From whom those comforts flowed (prqfluxerint tot mu- 
nerd). 

82. ' Nb.17. 

When in the slippery paths of youth 

With heedless steps (Incogitans, cawmque pr&ups) 
I ran, 
Thine arm unseen conveyed me safe, 

And led me up to man (ovum maturius). 

83. . No. 17. 

Through hidden dangers, toils and deaths, 

It gently cleared my way, 
And through the pleasing snares (btandtmenta fattacia) of 
vice, 
More to be feared than they (Pericubm prm ueteris 
ferentia). 

84. No, 17. 

When worn with sickness, oft hast thou 

With health renewed my face, 
And, when in sins and sorrow sunk, 

Revived my soul with grace. 

85. No. 17. 

Thy bounteous hand with worldly bliss 
. Has made my cup run o'er (sat supbfm me bedrit 

copia), 
And in a kind and faithful friend 
Has doubled all my store. 
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86. No, 17. 
Ten thousand thousand precious gifts 

My -daily thanks employ ; 
Nor is the least a cheerful heart, 

That tastes (accipit) those gifts with joy. 

87. No. 17. 

Through every period of my life ( Fite per owmt stadium, 
atudtms et semez), 

Thy gooilness I'll pursue, 
And, after death {hoc corpus exutus), in distant worlds, 

The glorious theme renew. 

88. No. 17. 

When nature fails (cesset), and day and night 

Divide thy works no more, 
My ever-grateful {memor usque) heart, O Lord, 

Thy mercy shall adore. 

89. No. 17. 
Through all eternity, to thee 

A joyful song 1*11 raise ; 
But, O ! eternity's too short 
To utter all thy praise. 



90. No. 25. 10 Lines. 
Little cricket, full of mirth, 
Chirpii g on my kitchen hearth, 
Wheresoe'er be thine abode, 
Always harbinger of good, — 
Pay me for thy warm retreat 
With a song more soft and sweet; 
In rrturn, thou shalt receive 
Such a strain as I can give. 

91. No. 25. 10 Lines. 
Thus thy praise shall be exprest, 
Inoffensive, welcome guest ; 
While the rat is on the scout, 
And the mouse with curious snoot, 
With what vermin else infest 
Every dish, and spoil the best, 
Frisking thus before the fire, 
Thou hast all thine heart's desire. 
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02. No. 25. 10 Lines. 

Though in voice and shape they he 
Formed as if akin to thee, 
Thou surpassest, happier far, 
Happiest grasshoppers that are. 
Theirs is but a summer's song ; 
Thine endures the winter long, 
Unimpaired, and shrill, and clear, 
Melody throughout the year. 

93. No. 25. 10 Lines. 

Neither night nor dawn of day 
Puts a period to thy play ; 
Sing then, and extend thy span 
Far beyond the date of man : 
Wretched man, whose years are spent 
In repining discontent, 
Lives not, aged though he be, 
Ilaif a span, compared with thee. 






'-V 









94. No. 17. i 

The spacious firmament on high, .- 

With all the blue, ethereal sky, £V,- 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, *\ 

Their great Original proclaim. i^i 

The unwearied sun, from d**y to day, "•< w- .% 

Does his Creator's power display, ^v '•'?&? '■.';]! 

And publishes to every land : ^.? \ 

The work of an almighty hand. ^> "5^ "' * 

95. No. 17. 4'^-" 

Soon as the evening shades prevail, '^-^i^. 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale, r >':' 

And nightly to the listening earth .- . 

Repeats the story of her birth ; ■- / 
Whilst all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 
30 



, 
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More roiicd this dark, terrestrial hafl,- 
What though no real voice nor a 



In reason's ear t»»? aU rejoke, 
And otter forth a glorious voice, 
For ever singing, aa they shim, 
" The hand that mads na is airine" 
(X Waaa a a at, ipd mm enmit, artiftx). 



